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WK    I'RKI'AkK    FOR    THE    SI.KDGK    KXI'EDITIOX 

Who  arc  to  he  the  two  members  of  the  expedition? 
Sxerdrup  and    I   liave   tested   each   other  before  at  this 
sort  of  work,  and  we  could  manage  very  well ;    but  we 
cannot    both    leave    the  Fram:    that    is    perfectly  clear 
without  further  aroument.     One  of  us  must  remain  be- 
hmd   to   take   on  himself  the   responsibilitv  of  brincrincr 
the  others  home  in    safety;   but  it  is  equally  clear  "ha" 
one  of  us   two  must  conduct  the  sledge  expedition,  as 
It  IS  we  who  have  the  necessary  experience.     Sverdrup 
has  a  great  desire  to  go  ;   but  I  cannot  think  otherwise 
than  that  there  is  more  risk  in  leaving  the  Fmm  than 
in  remaining  on   board  her.     Consequently  if  I  were  to 
let  him  go,  I   should  be   transferring   to   him   the  more 
dangerous  task,  while  keeping  the  easier  one  to  myself 
If  he  perished,  should   I  exer  be  able  to  forgive  myself 
for  letting  him  go,  even  if  it  was  at  his  own  desire  ^     He 
is  nine  years  older  than  I  am;    I  should  certainly  feel  it 
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to  be  a  very  uncomfortable  responsibility.  And  as  re- 
gards our  comrades,  which  of  us  would  it  be  most  to 
their  interest  to  keep  on  board?  I  think  they  have  con- 
fidence in  both  of  us,  and  I  think  either  of  us  would  be 
able  to  take  them  home  in  safety,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  Fram.  But  the  ship  is  his  especial  charge,  while 
on  me  rests  the  conduct  of  the  whole,  and  especially  of 
the  scientific  investigations;  so  that  I  ought  to  under- 
take the  task  in  which  important  discoveries  are  to  be 
made.  Those  who  remain  with  the  ship  will  be  able,  as 
aforesaid,  to  carry  on  the  observations  which  are  to  be 
made  on  board.  It  is  my  duty  tlierefore,  to  go,  and  his 
to  remain  behind.      Me,  too,  thinks  this  reasonable. 

I  have  chosen  Johansen  to  be  my  companion,  and 
he  is  in  all  respects  well  qualified  for  that  work.  He 
is  an  accomjilished  snow-shoer,  and  few  can  equal  his 
jjowers  of  endurance — a  fine  fellow,  plnsically  and  men- 
tally. I  have  not  yet  asked  him,  but  think  of  doing 
so  soon,  in  order  that  he  may  be  prepared  betimes. 
Blessing  and  Hansen  also  would  certainlv  be  all  eauer- 
ness  to  accompany  me;  but  Hansen  must  remain  behind 
to  take  charge  of  the  observations,  and  Blessin<i:  cannot 
desert  his  i)ost  as  doctor.  .Several  of  the  others,  too, 
would  do  quite  well,  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  willing 
enough. 

This  expedition  to  the  north,  then,  is  provisionally 
decided  on.  I  shall  see  what  the  winter  will  brinu"  us. 
Light  permitting,  I  should  prefer  to  start  in  February. 
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"Sunday,  November  iStli.  It  seems  as  if  I  could 
not  properly  realize  the  idea  that  I  am  really  to  set 
out,  and  that  in  three  months'  time.  Sometimes  I  de- 
lude myself  with  charming  dreams  of  my  return  home 
after  t(iil  and  victory,  and  then  all  is  clear  and  bright. 
Then  these  are  succeeded  by  thoughts  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  decejjtiveness  of  the  future  and  what  may 
be  lurking  in  it,  and  my  dreams  fade  away  like  the 
northern  lights,  pale  and  colorless. 

"  '  Ihr  naht  euch  wicder,  schwankcnde  Gestaltcn.' 

"  Udi !  These  everlastins;  cold  fits  of  doubt !  Be- 
fore  every  decisive  resolution  the  dice  of  death  must  be 
thrown.  Is  there  too  much  to  "enture,  and  too  little  to 
gain  ."^  There  is  more  to  be  gained,  at  all  events,  than 
there  is  here.  Then  is  it  not  my  duty .''  Besides,  there 
is  only  one  to  whom  I  am  responsible,  and  she  ....'' 
I  shall  come  back,  I  know  it.  I  have  strength  enough 
for  the  task.  '  Be  thou  true  unto  death,  and  thou  shalt 
inherit  the  crown  of  life.' 

"  We  are  oddly  constructed  machines.  At  one  mo- 
ment all  resolution,  at  the  next  all  doubt.  .  .  .  To-day  our 
intellect,  our  science,  all  our  '  Leben  und  Treiben,'  seem 
but  a  pitiful  Philistinism,  not  worth  a  pipe  of  tobacco; 
to-morrow  we  throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into  these 
very  researches,  consumed  with  a  burning  thirst,  to  ab- 
sorb everything  into  ourselves,  longing  to  spy  out  fresh 
paths,  and  fretting  impatiently  at  our  inability  to  solve 
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tlic  problem  fully  and  completely.  Then  clown  we  sink 
attain  in  disgust  at  the  worthlessness  of  it  all. 

*"  .\s  a  grain  of  dust  on  the  balance  is  the  whole 
world;  as  a  drop  of  morning  dew  that  falls  on  the 
ground.'  If  man  has  two  souls,  which  then  is  the 
right  one  ? 

"It  is  nothing  new  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  our 
knowledge  can  be  but  fragmentary,  that  we  can  never 
fathom  what  lies  behind.  Hut  suppose,  now,  that  we 
could  reckon  it  out,  that  the  inmost  secret  of  it  all  lay 
as  clear  and  plain  to  us  as  a  rule-of-three  sum,  should 
we  be  any  the  happier?  Possibly  just  the  reverse.  Is 
it  not  in  the  struggle  to  attain  knowledge  that  happi- 
ness consists.-*  I  am  very  ignorant,  consequently  the 
conditions  of  happiness  are  mine. 

"  Let  me  fill  a  soothing  pipe  and  be  happy. 

"  No,  the  pipe  is  not  a  success.  Twist  tobacco  is  not 
delicate  enough  for  airy  dreams.  Let  me  get  a  cigar. 
Oh,  if  one  had  a  real  Havana! 

"  H'm  !  as  if  dissatisfaction,  longing,  suffering,  were 
not  the  very  basis  of  life.  Without  privation  there  would 
be  no  struijiile,  and  without  struggle  no  life,  that  is  as 
certain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  And  now 
the  struirsfle  is  to  begin ;  it  is  looming  yonder  in  the 
north.  Oh,  to  drink  delight  of  battle  in  long,  deep 
draughts !  Battle  means  life,  and  behind  it  victory  beck- 
ons us  on. 

"  I  close  my  eyes.     I  hear  a  voice  singing  to  me : 
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"  Monday,  November  19th.  Confouiuled  affectation 
all  this  Weltschmerz ;  you  have  no  right  to  be  anything 
but  a  happy  man.  And  if  you  feel  out  of  spirits,  it  ouglit 
to  cheer  you  up  simply  to  go  on  deck  and  look  at  these 
seven  puppies  that  come  frisking  and  springing  abf)ut 
you,  and  are  ready  to  tear  you  to  pieces  in  sheer  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Life  is  sunshine  to  them,  though  the  sun 
has  long  since  gone,  and  they  live  on  deck  beneath  a 
tent,  so  that  thev  cannot  even  see  the  stars.  There  is 
'  Kvik,'  the  mother  of  the  family,  among  them,  looking  so 
plump  and  contented  as  she  wags  her  tail.  Have  you 
not  as  much  reason  to  be  happy  as  they  .■*  Yet  they  too 
have  their  misfortunes.  The  afternoon  of  the  day  before 
yesterday,  as  I  was  sitting  at  work,  I  heard  the  mill  go- 
ing round  and  round,  and  Peter  taking  food  to  the 
puppies,  which,  as  usual,  had  a  bit  of  a  fight  over  the 
meat-pan ;  and  it  struck  me  that  the  axle  of  the  mill  whirl- 
ing unguarded  on  the  deck  was  an  extremely  dangerous 
affair  for  them.  Ten  minutes  later  I  heard  a  dog  howling, 
a  more  long-drawn,  uncomfortable  kind  of  howl  than  was 
usual  when  they  were  fighting,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  mill  slowed  down.  I  rushed  out.  There  I  saw  a 
puppy  right  in  the  axle,  whirling  round  with  it  and  howl- 
ing piteously,  so  that  it  cut  one  to  the  soul.  Bentzen  was 
hanging  on  to  the  brake-rope,  hauling  at  it   with   all  his 
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miujlit  and  main;  but  still  the  mill  went  round.  My  first 
idea  was  to  seize  an  axe  that  was  lying  there  to  put  the 
dog  out  of  its  misery,  its  cries  were  so  heartrending;  but 
on  second  thoughts  I  hurried  on  to  help  Hent/.en,  and  we 
got  the  mill  stopped.  .\t  the  same  moment  Mogstad  also 
came  up,  and  while  we  held  the  mill  he  managed  to  set 
the  puppy  fre'j.  .•\pi)arently  there  was  still  some  life  in 
it,  and  he  set  to  work  to  rub  it  gently  and  coax  it.  The 
hair  of  its  coat  had  somehow  or  other  got  frozen  on  to 
the  smooth  steel  axle,  and  the  poor  beast  had  been  swung 
round  and  bumped  on  the  deck  at  every  revolution  of 
the  wheel.  .At  last  it  actually  raised  its  head,  and  looked 
round  in  a  dazed  way.  It  had  made  a  good  many  revolu- 
tions, so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  found  some  difficulty  in 
ffcttino:  its  bearings  at  first.  Then  it  raised  itself  on  its 
fore-jjaws,  and  I  took  it  aft  to  the  half-deck  and  stroked 
and  patted  it.  Soon  it  got  on  all  four  legs  again,  and 
began  shambling  about,  without  knowing  where  it  was 
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"'  It  is  a  good  thing  it  was  caught  by  the  hair,'  said 
Bentzcn,  '  I  thought  it  was  hanging  fast  by  its  tongue,  as 
the  other  one  did.'  Only  think  of  being  fixed  by  the 
tonuuc  to  a  revolvinu;  axle — the  mere  notion  makes  one 
shudder!  I  took  the  poor  thing  down  into  the  saloon 
and  did  all  I  could  for  it.  It  soon  got  all  right  again, 
and  began  {^laying  with  its  companions  as  before.  A 
strange  life  to  rummage  about  on  deck  in  the  dark  and 
cold ;    but   whenever  one  goes   up  with   a  lantern  they 
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come  tcarinjr  round,  stare  at  the  ]ii;ht,  and  hcL^in  hound- 
iiiLj  and  dancing  and  -^ambollinjn  with  each  otiicr  round 
it,  like  ciiilch'cn  round  a  Christmas-tree.  'I'his  «;ocs  on 
day  after  day,  and  they  have  never  seen  anything;  else 
than  this  deciv  with  a  tarpauh'n  over  it,  not  even  tiie  clear 
bhie  sky;  and  we  men  have  never  seen  anythiniij  else 
than  this  earth ! 

"The  last  step  over  the  bridt^e  of  resolution  has  now 
been  taken.     In  the  forenoon  I  explained  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Johansen  in  i)retty  much  the  same  terms  as  I  have 
used  above;  and  then  I  expatiated  on  the  difficulties  that 
might  occur,  and  laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  dangers 
one  must  be  |)re|)ared  to  encounter.      It  was  a  serious 
matter— a  matter  of  life  or  death  —  this  one  must  not 
conceal  from  one's  self.     He  must  think  the  thiim  well 
over  before  determining  whether   he  would   accompany 
me  or  not.     If  he  was  willing  to  come  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  him  with  me;    but    I  would   rather,   I   said,  he 
should  take  a  day  or  two  to  think  it  well  over  before  he 
gave  me  his  answer.     He  did  not  need  any  time  for  re- 
flection, he  said  ;    he  was  quite  willing  to  go.      Sverdrup 
had  long  ago  mentioned  the  possibility  of  such  an  expe- 
dition, and  he  had  thought  it  well  over,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  my  choice  should  fall  on  him  he  would  take 
it  as  a  great  favor  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  me.     '  I 
don't  know  whether  you'll  be  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
or  whether  you  would   like   me  still   to   think   it   over; 
but  I  should  certainly  never  change  my  mind.'      '  No,  if 
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you  have  already  th(iu(j;lit  it  Mfioiislv  oscr  —  th()iii;lil 
what  ii>l<^  yoii  i'\|)(im'  yourself  to  \\\v  chain  i*.  f(ir  iu- 
staiui-.  tlial  lU'illur  of  '.i>  may  cvi'r  sci'  the  f.i<:i-  (tl  nian 
a_ii[aiii — and  if  n<»u  ha\t'  rt-lK-clcd  that  cwn  if  we  t^i-t 
tlirouiiih  safi'  and  sound  )i)U  nuist  nett'ssaril)'  face  a  j^reat 
(leal  of  hardshij)  on  an  expedition  liki-  this — if  you  have 
made  u|)  yoin-  mind  to  all  this  I  don't  insist  on  xour  re- 
flectin*;  any  Ioniser  about  it.'  '  Yes,  tiiat  I  have.'  '  Well, 
then,  that  is  settled.  'I'o- niorrow  \\v  shall  l)e_u;in  our 
preparations  for  the  tri|).  I  lansen  must  see  alj(»ut  ap- 
pointing; another  meteorolot^ical  assistant.' 

"  I'uesdav.  Nosember  201I1.  This  exenin^;  I  deliveri'd 
an  addre^^  to  the  whole  ship's  compan\',  in  which  I  an- 
nounced the  determination  that  had  been  arrived  at.  and 
explained  to  them  the  projected  expedition.  l'"irst  of  all, 
I  briefly  went  throut;ii  the  whole  theory  of  our  under- 
takini;",  and  its  history  from  the  beginnini;',  layint;  stress 
on  the  idea  on  which  my  plans  had  been  built  u|) — namely, 
that  a  vessel  which  i;()t  frozen  in  north  of  Siberia  mu.st 
drift  across  the  Polar  Sea  and  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
must  jjass  somewhere  or  other  north  of  I'ran/  Josef 
Land  and  between  it  and  the  Pole.  The  object  of 
the  e\i)edition  was  to  accomplish  this  drift  across  the 
unknown  sea,  and  to  pursue  investigations  there.  I 
poirited  out  to  them  that  these  investigations  would 
be  of  e(|ual  importance  whether  the  expedition  actually 
])assed  across  the  Pole  itself  or  at  some  distance  from  it. 
Judging  from  our  experiences  hitheito,  we  could  not  en- 
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tertain  any  doubt  that  the  expedition  would  solve  the 
problem  it  had  set  before  it;  everything  had  up  to  the 
present  gone  according  to  our  anticipations,  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  this  would  continue  to 
be  the  case  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  We  had, 
therefore,  every  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  principal 
part  of  our  task ;  but  then  the  question  arose  whether 
more  could  not  be  accomplished,  and  thereupon  I  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  in  much  the  same  terms  as  I  have 
used  above,  h*"^ .  this  might  be  effected  by  an  expedition 
northward. 

"  I  had  the  impression  that  every  one  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  projected  expedition,  and  that  they  all 
thought  it  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  attempted. 
The  greatest  objection,  I  think,  they  would  have  urged 
against  it,  had  they  been  asked,  would  have  been  that 
they  themselves  could  not  take  part  in  it.  I  impressed 
on  them,  hov.ever,  that  while  it  was  unquestionably  a 
fine  thing  to  push  on  as  far  as  possible  towards  the 
north,  it  was  no  whit  less  honorable  an  undertaking 
to  bring  the  Fravi  safe  and  sound  right  through  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  out  on  the  other  side ;  or  if  not  the 
Fram,  at  all  events  themselves  without  any  loss  of  life. 
This  done,  we  might  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  it  was  well  done.  I  think  they  all  saw  the  force 
of  this,  and  were  satisfied.  So  now  the  die  is  cast,  and 
I  must  believe  that  this  expedition  will  really  take  place." 

So  we  set  about  our  preparations  for  it  in  downright 
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earnest  I  have  already  mentioned  that  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  I  had  begun  to  make  a  kayak  for  a  single 
man,  the  frame  of  which  was  of  bamboo  carefully  lashed  to- 
gether. It  was  rather  slow  work,  and  took  several  weeks, 
but  it  turned  out  both  li^ht  and  strong.  When  com- 
pleted  the  frame-work  weighed  i6  pounds.  It  was  after- 
wards covered  with  sail-cloth  by  Sverdrup  and  Blessing, 
when  the  whole  boat  weighed  30  pounds.  After  finishing 
this  I  had  intrusted  Mogstad  with  the  task  of  buildins:  a 
similar  one.  Johansen  and  I  now  set  to  work  to  make  a 
cover  for  it.  These  kayaks  were  3.70  metres  ( 1 2  feet) 
long,  about  0.7  metre  (28  inches)  wide  in  the  middle, 
and  one  was  30  centims.  (12  inches)  and  the  othc  38 
centims.  (15  inches)  deep.  This  is  considerably  shorter 
and  wider  than  an  ordinary  Eskimo  kayak,  and  conse- 
quently these  boats  were  not  so  light  to  propel  through 
the  water.  But  as  they  were  chiefiy  intended  for  crossing 
over  channels  and  open  sj^aces  in  the  ice,  and  coasting 
along  possible  land,  speed  was  not  of  much  importance. 
The  great  thing  was  that  the  boats  should  be  strong  and 
light,  and  should  be  able  to  carry,  in  addition  to  ourselves, 
provisions  and  equipments  for  a  considerable  time.  If 
we  had  made  them  longer  and  narrower,  besides  being 
heavier  they  would  have  been  more  exposed  to  injury  in 
the  course  of  transport  over  the  uneven  ice.  As  they 
were  built  they  proved  admirably  adapted  for  our  purpose. 
When  we  loaded  them  with  care  we  could  stow  away  in 
them  provisions  and  equipment  for  three  months  at  least 
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for  ourselves,  besides  a  Q:ood  deal  of  food  for  the  doi^s; 
and  we  could,  moreover,  carry  a  dog  or  two  on  the  deck. 
In  other  respects  they  were  essentially  like  the  I'l.skiino 
kayaks,  full  decked,  save  for  an  aperture  in  the  middle 
for  a  man  to  sit  in.  This  aperture  was  encircled  by  a 
wooden  ring,  after  the  Eskimo  fashion,  over  which  we 
could  slip  the  lower  part  of  our  sealskin  jackets,  specially 
adjusted  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  junction  between 
boat  and  jacket  was  water-tight.  When  these  jackets 
were  drawn  tight  round  the  wrists  and  face  the  sea  might 
sweep  right  over  us  without  a  drop  of  water  coming  into 
the  kayak.  We  had  to  provide  ourselves  with  such  boats 
in  case  of  having  to  cross  open  stretches  of  sea  on  our 
way  to  Spitzbergen,  or,  if  we  chose  the  other  route,  be- 
tween Franz  Josef  Land  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  Besides 
this  aperture  in  th  ,'  middle,  there  were  small  trap-doors 
fore  and  aft  in  the  deck,  to  enable  us  to  put  our  hands  in 
and  stow  the  provisions,  and  also  get  things  out  more 
readilv,  without  having  to  take  out  all  the  freight  throucrh 
the  middle  aperture,  in  case  what  we  wanted  lay  at  either 
extremity.  These  trap-doors,  however,  could  be  closed 
so  as  to  be  quite  water-tight.  To  make  the  canvas 
Cjuite  impervious  to  water,  the  best  plan  would  have  been 
to  have  sized  it,  and  then  painted  it  externally  with  or- 
dinary oil  paint;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  do  this  work  in  the  extreme  cold  (in  the  hold  the 
temperature  was  —20"  C,  —4°  Fahr.),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  was  afraid   the  paint   might   render  the  canvas 
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too  hard  and  brittle,  and  apt  to  have  holes  knocked  in  it 
during  transport  over  the  ice.  Therefore  I  preferred  to 
steep  it  in  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  tallow,  which  added 
somewhat  to  the  weight  of  the  kayaks,  so  that  altogether 
they  came  to  weigh  about  36  pounds  apiece. 

I  had,  moreover,  some  hand -sledges  made  especially 
for  this  expedition ;  they  were  supple  and  strong,  de- 
signed to  withstand  the  severe  tests  to  which  an  expedi- 
tion with  dogs  and  heavy  freights  over  the  uneven  drift- 
ice  would  necessarily  expose  them.  Two  of  these  sledges 
were  about  the  same  length  as  the  kayaks — that  is,  12 
feet.  I  also  made  several  experiments  with  respect  to  the 
clothes  we  should  wear,  and  was  especially  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  do  to  go  in  our  thick  wolfskin 
garments,  but  always  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  too  warm.  Thus,  on  November  29th  I  write : 
"  Took  another  walk  northward  in  my  wolfskin  dress ; 
but  it  is  still  too  mild  (  —  37.6°  C).  I  sweated  like  a  horse, 
though  I  went  fasting  and  quite  gently.  It  is  rather 
heavy  going  now  in  the  dark  when  one  cannot  use  snow- 
shoes.  I  wonder  when  it  will  be  cold  enough  to  use  this 
dress." 

On  December  9th  again  we  went  out  on  snow-shoes. 
"  It  was  — 41°  C.  (-41.8°  Fahr.).  Went  in  wolfskin  dress, 
but  the  perspiration  poured  down  our  backs  enough  to 
turn  a  mill.  Too  warm  yet ;  goodness  knows  if  it  ever 
will  be  cold  enough." 

Of  course,  we  made  some  experiments  with  the  tent 
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and  with  the  cooking  apparatus.  On  December  7th  I 
write  :  "  I  pitched  the  silk  tent  we  are  going  to  take,  and 
used  our  cooking  apparatus  in  it.  I'^-om  repeated  trials 
it  appeared  that  from  ice  of  —35  C,  (  —  31'  Fahr.),  we 
boiled  3  litres  of  water  (5]  pints),  and  at  the  same  time 
melted  5  litres  (8^  pints)  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  a 
consumption  of  about  120  granunes  of  snowHake  petro- 
leum. Next  day  we  boiled  2\  litres  of  water  (over  4 
pints),  and  melted  2i  litres  in  one  hour  with  100  grammes 
of  snowflake  petroleum.  Yesterday  we  made  about  two 
litres  of  excellent  oatmeal  porridge,  and  at  the  same  time 
got  some  half-melted  ice  and  a  little  water  in  little  over  half 
an  hour,  with  50  grammes  of  snowflake  petroleum.  Thus 
there  will  be  no  very  great  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  day." 

Then  I  made  all  kinds  of  calculations  and  computa- 
tions in  order  to  find  out  what  would  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous kind  of  provisions  for  our  expedition,  where  it 
was  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the  food  both  for  doss 
and  men  should  be  nutritious,  and  yet  should  not  weigh 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Later  on,  in  the 
list  of  our  equipments,  I  shall  give  the  final  result  of  my 
deliberations  on  this  matter.  Besides  all  this,  we  had,  of 
course,  to  consider  and  test  the  instruments  to  be  taken 
with  us,  and  to  go  into  many  other  matters,  which,  chough 
perhaps  trifles  in  themselves,  were  yet  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  is  on  the  felicitous  combination  of  all  these 
trities  that  ultimate  success  depends. 

We    two  passed   the  greater  portion  of  our  time  in 
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these  preparations,  wliich  also  kept  many  of  the  others 
pretty  l3usy  during;-  the  winter.  Moostad,  for  instanee, 
found  steady  employment  in  makinLj:  sledges  and  littinu: 
th 
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ith  runners,  ete.  Syerdrujj  busied  himself  in 
making  sleeping-bags  and  many  other  things,  juell  was 
ai)pointed  dog-tailor,  and  when  he  was  not  busy  in  the 
uallex',  his  time  was  de\'oted  to  takhiu"  the  measurements 
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akinji  harness    for    them    and   testiuLr  it. 


Blessing,  too,  fitted  up  for  us  a  small,  light  medicine-chest, 
containing  selected  drugs,  bandages,  and  such  other  things 
as  might  be  of  use.  One  man  was  C(Mistantly  employed 
in  copying  out  all  our  journals  and  scientific  obser\ations, 
etc.,  etc.,  on  thin  paper  in  a  contracted  form,  as  I  wanted, 
by  way  of  doubl\'  assuring  their  preseryation,  to  take  a 
ct)py  of  them  along  with  me.  Hansen  was  occupied  in 
])rei)aring  tabular  forms  necessary  for  our  obseryations, 
curyes  of  the  moyement  of  our  chronometers,  and  other 
such  things.  Besides  this,  he  was  to  make  a  complete 
chart  of  our  yoyage  and  drifting  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  could  not,  howeyer,  lay  too  i>reat  a  claim  on  his 
\-aluable  time,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  con- 
tinue his  scientific  obseryations  without  interru))tion. 
Durinii"  this  autumn  he  had  "reatly  increased  the  com- 
fort  of  his  work  by  building,  along  with  Johansen,  an 
obseryation-hut  of  sno\y,  not  unlike  an  Eskimo  cabin. 
He  found  himself  yery  much  at  his  ease  in  it  with  a 
petroleum  lamp  haiiging  from  the  roof,  the  light  of  which, 
being  retiected   by  the   white  snow  walls,  made  quite   a 
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brilliant  show.  Mere  he  could  manipula^.:  his  instru- 
ments quietly  and  comfortably,  undisturbed  by  the 
biting  wind  outside.  He  thought  it  quite  warm  there, 
too,  when  he  could  get  the  temperature  up  to  something 
like  20  below  free/.ing-point,  so  that  he  was  able  without 
much  inconvenience  to  adjust  his  instruments  with  bare 
hands.  Here  he  worked  away  indefatigably  at  his  ob- 
servations day  after  day,  watching  the  often  mysterious 
movements  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  would  some- 
times  give  him  no  end  of  trouble.  One  day — it  was  No- 
vember 24th — he  came  into  supper  a  little  after  6  o'clock 
quite  alarmed  and  said,  "There  has  just  been  a  singular 
inclination  of  the  needle  to  24",  and,  remarkably  enough, 
its  northern  extremity  pointed  to  the  east.  I  cannot  re- 
member ever  having  heard  of  such  an  inclination."  He 
also  had  several  others  of  about  15.  At  the  same  time, 
through  the  opening  into  his  observatory  he  noticed  that 
it  was  unusually  light  out-of-doors,  and  that  not  only  the 
ship,  but  the  ice  in  the  distance,  was  as  plainly  visible  as 
if  it  had  been  full  moonlight.  No  aurora,  however,  could 
be  discerned  through  the  thick  clouds  that  covered  the 
sky.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  this  unusual  inclination 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  northern  lights, 
though  it  was  to  the  east  and  not  to  the  west,  as  usual. 
There  could  be  no  question  t)f  any  disturbance  of  the 
tioe  on  which  we  were  lying;  for  everything  had  been 
perfectly  still  and  quiet,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
disturbance  which  could  cause  such  a  remarkable  oscilla- 
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tion  of  two  points  and  back  aLjain  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  should  not  have  been  noticed  and  heard  on 
board.  'I'his  tlieory,  therefore,  is  cntircl\'  excluded,  and 
the  whole  matter  seems  to  me,  for  the  present,  to  be 
incomprehensible,  lilessint;  and  I  at  once  went  on  deck 
to  look  at  the  sky.  Certainly  it  was  so  lii;ht  that  we 
could  sec  the  lanes  in  the  ice  astern  (juite  plainly;  but 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  that,  it  happened  often 
enoun'h. 

"  I'riday,  November  30th.  I  found  a  bear's  track  ow 
the  ice  in  front  of  our  bow.  I'he  bear  had  come  from  the 
east,  trotting  very  gently  along  the  lane,  on  the  newly 
frozen  ice,  but  he  must  have  been  scared  by  something  or 
other  ahead  of  the  vessel,  as  he  had  gone  otT  again  w  ith 
long  strides  in  the  same  direction  in  which  he  had  come. 
Strange  that  living  creatures  should  be  roaming  about  in 
this  desert.  What  can  they  have  to  do  here.''  If  onlv 
one  liad  such  a  stomacli  one  could  at  least  stand  a 
journey  to  the  Pole  and  back  withc^ut  a  meal.  We  shall 
probably  have  him  back  again  soon  —  that  is,  if  I  un- 
derstand his  nature  aright  —  and  then  perhaps  he  will 
come  a  little  closer,  so  that  we  may  have  a  good  look  at 
him.* 

"  I  paced  the  lane  in  front  of  the  port  bow.  It  was 
348  paces  across,  and  maintained  the  same  width  for  a 
considerable    distance    eastward ;    nor   can    it    be    much 


'i*  He  did  not  return,  after  all. 
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narrower  for  a  i^rcaL  distance  to  the  west.  Now.  when 
one  bears  in  mind  that  the  hme  behind  ns  is  also  of 
consideralile  wicUh,  it  i.-.  ratlier  consohng,  aftei"  all,  to 
tliink  that  tlie  ice  does  i)ennit  of  such  lari^e  openinLi's. 
There  must  be  room  enout^h  to  diift.  if  we  only  |L;et  wind 
— wind  which  will  ne\er  come.  On  the  whole.  Xowmber 
has  been  an  unconmionly  wretched  month.  Driven  back 
instead  of  forward  —  and  yet  this  month  was  so  ^o(>d  last 
year.  Hut  one  can  never  rely  on  the  seasons  in  this 
dreadful  sea;  takintj;  all  in  all,  perhaps,  the  winter  will  not 
be  a  bit  better  than  the  summer.  Vet,  it  surely  must 
improve — I  cannot  believe  otherwise. 

"The  skies  are  clouded  with  a  thick  veil,  throui;h 
which  the  stars  barely  glisten.  It  is  darker  than  usual, 
and  in  this  eternal  ni^ht  we  drift  about,  lonelv  and  for- 
saken,  '  for  the  whole  world  was  filled  with  a  shining 
litrht  and  undisturbed  activit\'.  Above  those  nien  alone 
brooded  nought  but  depressin<i  niiiht — an  imaue  of  that 
gloom  which  was  sooii  to  swallow  them  up.' 

"This  dark,  deep,  silent  void  is  like  the  mysterious,  un- 
fathomable well  into  which  vou  look  for  that  something: 
which  you  think  must  be  there,  only  to  meet  the  reflec- 
tion of  your  own  eves.  Uiih!  the  worn-out  thou.<>hts  vou 
can  never  get  rid  of  become  in  the  y^w^S.  verv  wearisome 
company.  Is  there  no  means  of  fleeing  from  one's  self, 
to  grasp  one  single  thought  —  only  a  single  one,  which 
lies  outside  one's  self  —  is  there  no  way  except  death.'* 
But  death    is  certain ;   one  day  it  will   come,  silent  and 
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majestic;  it  will  ()|Rn  Nirvana's  niit;hty  portal,  and  \vc 
shall  be  swept  away  into  the  sua  of  ilcrnity. 

"Sunday,  December  2d.  Sverdru|)  has  now  been  ill 
for  some  days;  duriiii;  the  last  day  or  two  lie  has  been  laid 
up  in  his  berth,  and  is  still  there.  I  trust  it  is  nothing 
serious;  he  himself  thinks  nothinii;  of  it,  nevertheless  it  is 
very  dis(|uietint;.  l*oor  fellow,  he  lives  entirely  on  oat- 
meal gruel.  It  is  an  intestinal  catarrh,  which  he  probably 
contracted  through  catching  cold  on  the  ice.  I  am  afraid 
he  has  been  rather  careless  in  this  respect.  However,  he 
is  now  improving,  so  that  probably  it  will  soon  pass  off; 
but  it  is  a  warning  not  to  be  over-confident.  I  went  for  a 
long  walk  this  morning  along  the  lane;  it  is  quite  a  large 
one,  extending  a  good  way  to  the  east,  and  being  of  con- 
siderable breadth  at  some  points.  It  is  only  after  walk- 
ing for  a  while  on  the  newly  frozen  ice,  where  walking 
is  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  on  a  well  -  trodden  jjath, 
and  then  coming  up  to  the  snow-covered  surface  of  the 
old  ice  again,  that  one  thoroughly  appreciate*^  for  the 
first  time  what  it  means  to  go  without  snow-shoes;  the 
difference  is  something  marvellous.  liven  if  I  have  not 
felt  warm  before,  I  break  out  into  a  perspiration  after 
tiointi  a  short  distance  over  the  rough  ice.  But  what 
can  one  do  ?  One  cannot  use  snow-shoes ;  it  is  so  dark 
that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  grope  one's  way  about  with 
ordinary  boots,  and  even  then  one  stumbles  about  or 
slips  down  between  great  blocks  of  ice. 

"  I    am    now  reading   the  various    English   stories  of 
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the  pohir  expeditions  (liirin<;  tlu'  iM-anklin  period,  and 
the  search  for  him,  and  1  must  admit  I  am  lilli'd  with 
admiration  for  thi-se  men  and  tiie  amount  of  labor  they 
expended.  The  I'!ni;Iish  nation,  truly,  has  cause  to  he 
proud  of  them.  1  remember  reading  these  stories  as  a 
lad.  and  all  my  boyish  fancies  were  strangely  thrilled 
with  longing  for  the  scenery  and  the  scenes  which  were 
displayed  before  me.  I  am  reading  them  now  as  a 
man,  after  having  had  a  little  experience  myself;  and 
now,  when  my  mind  is  uninfluenced  by  romance,  I  bow 
in  admiration.  There  was  grit  in  men  like  Parry.  I''rank- 
lin,  James  Ross,  Richardson,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in 
M'Clintock,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  rest.  Mow  well  was 
their  eciui|)ment  thought  out  and  arranged,  with  the 
means  they  had  at  their  disposal!  Truly,  there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun.  l\Iost  of  what  I  prided  myself 
upon,  and  what  I  thought  to  be  new,  I  find  they  had 
anticipated.  M'Clintock  used  the  same  thing  forty 
years  ago.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  they  were  born 
in  a  country  where  the  use  of  snow-shoes  is  unknown, 
and  where  snow  is  scarcely  to  be  found  throujihout  the 
whole  winter.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  gain  their  experience  of  snow  and  snow  travel 
during  their  sojourn  up  here ;  des])ite  the  fact  that  they 
were  without  snow-shoes  and  had  to  toil  on  as  best 
they  could  with  sledges  with  narrow  runners  over  uneven 
snow-covered  drift-ice  —  what  distances  did  they  not 
cover,  what  fatigues  and  trials  did  they  not  endure !     No 
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one  has  surijassecl  and  scarcely  any  one  approached 
them,  unless,  perhajis,  the  Russians  on  tlie  Siberian 
coast;  but  then  thev  have  the  <>Teat  advanta<>e  of  beinLr 
natives  of  a  country  where  snow  is  noi  uncommon. 

"Friday,  December  14th.  Yesterday  we  held  a  t>reat 
fesH\itv  in  honor  of  the  Frain  as  beiny;  the  vessel 
which  has  attained  the  highest  latitude  (the  day  before 
yesterday  we  reached  82°  30'  north  latitude). 

"  The  bill  of  fare  at  dinner  was  boiled  mackerel,  with 
parsely-butter  sauce;  pork  cutlets  and  French  pease;  Nor- 
wegian wild  strawberries,  with  rice  and  milk ;  Crown  malt 
extract;  afterwards  coffee.  I'^or  supper:  new  bread  and 
currant  cake,  etc.,  etc.  Later  in  the  evening,  a  grand 
concert.  Sweets  and  preserved  jjears  were  handed  round. 
The  culminating  point  of  the  entertainment  was  reached 
when  a  steaming  hot  and  fragrant  bowl  of  cherry-punch 
was  carried  in  and  served  round  among  general  hilaritv. 
Our  sjDirits  were  already  very  high,  but  this  gave  color  to 
the  whole  jDrocecdings.  The  greatest  ])uzzle  to  most  of 
them  was  where  the  ingredients  for  the  punch,  and  more 
particularly  the  alcohol,  had  come  from.* 

"  Then  followed  the  toasts.  First,  a  long  and  festive 
one  to  '  The  Fraui',  which  had  now  shown  what  she  was 
capable  of.  It  ran  somewhat  to  this  effect:  'There  were 
many  wise  men  who  shook  their  heads  when  we  started, 
and  sent  us  ominous  farewell  orectinus.     But  their  he.id- 
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shakin<j[s  would  liave  been  less  vigorous  and  their  evil 
forebodings  milder  if  they  could  have  seen  us  at  this 
moment,  drifting  quietly  and  at  our  ease  across  the  most 
northerly  latitudes  ever  attained  by  any  vessel,  and  still 
farther  northward.  And  the  Frani  is  now  nt)t  only  the 
most  northerly  vessel  on  the  globe,  but  has  already 
passed  over  a  large  expanse  of  hitherto  unknown  regions, 
manv  degrees  farther  north  than  have  e\er  been  reached 
in  this  ocean  on  this  side  of  the  Pole.  lUit  we  hope  she 
will  not  stop  here  ;  concealed  behind  the  mist  of  the 
future  there  are  many  triumphs  in  store  for  us — triumphs 
which  will  dawn  upon  us  one  by  one  when  their  time  has 
come.  But  we  will  not  speak  of  this  nt)w ;  we  will  be 
content  with  what  has  hitherto  been  achieved,  and  I 
believe  that  the  promise  implied  in  Hjornson's  greeting 
to  us  and  to  the  Frani,  when  she  was  launched,  has 
already  been  fulfilled,  and  with  him  we  can  exclaim  : 


"'"Hurrah  for  the  ship  aiul  liur  voyaf^e  (h'cad ! 
Where  never  before  a  keel  has  sped, 
Where  never  before  a  name  was  spoken, 
By  Norway's  name  is  the  silence  broken.' " 

"'We  could  not  help  a  peculiar  feeling,  almost  akin 
to  shame,  when  comparing  the  toil  and  privation,  and 
frequently  incredible  sufferings,  undergone  by  our  pred- 
ecessors in  earlier  expeditions  with  the  easy  manner  in 
which  we  a'"e  drifting  across  unknown  expanses  of  our 
crlobe  larger  than  it  has  been  the  lot  of  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  former  jjolar  explorers  to  travel  over  at  a  stretch. 
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Yes,  truly,  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
witli  our  voyage  so  far  and  with  the  Fram,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  bring  something  back  to  Norway  in  return 
for  the  trust,  the  sympathy,  and  the  money  which  she  has 
expended  on  us.  But  let  us  not  on  this  account  forget  our 
predecessors ;  let  us  admire  them  for  the  way  in  which 
they  struggled  and  endured ;  let  us  remember  that  it  is 
only  through  their  labors  and  achievements  that  the  way 
has  been  prepared  for  the  present  voyage.  It  is  owing 
to  their  collective  experience  that  man  has  now  got  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  cope  to  some  extent  with  what  has 
hitherto  been  his  most  dangerous  and  obstinate  enemy  in 
the  Arctic  regions — viz.,  the  drifl-icc — and  to  do  so  by  the 
very  simple  e>  oedient  of  going  with  it  and  not  against  it, 
and  allowing  one's  self  to  be  hemmed  in  by  it,  not  invol- 
untarily, but  intentionally,  and  preparing  for  it  beforehand. 
On  board  this  vessel  we  try  to  cull  the  fruits  of  all  our 
predecessors'  experiences.  It  has  taken  years  to  collect 
them ;  but  I  felt  that  with  these  I  should  be  enabled 
to  face  any  vicissitude  of  fate  in  unknown  waters.  I 
think  we  have  been  fortunate.  I  think  we  are  all  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  imaginable  difficulty  or  ob- 
stacle before  us  that  we  ought  not  to  be  able  to  overcome 
with  the  means  and  resources  we  possess  on  board,  and 
be  thus  enabled  to  return  at  last  to  Norway  safe  and 
sound,  with  a  rich  harvest.  Therefore  let  us  drink  a 
bumper  to  the  Framf 

•'  Next  there  followed  some  musical  items  and  a  per- 
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fomiance  by  Lars,  the  smith,  who  danced  ?i  pas  sen/,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  comj^any.  Lars  assured  us  that 
if  he  ev^r  reached  liome  again  and  were  present  at  a 
SfatlierinG:  similar  to  those  held  atChristirnia  and  Berijen  on 
our  depariure.  his  legs  should  be  taxed  to  their  uttermost. 
This  was  followed  by  a  toast  to  those  at  home  who  were 
waiting  for  us  year  after  year,  not  knowing  where  to  picture 
us  in  thought,  who  were  vainly  yearning  for  tidings  of  us, 
but  whose  faith  in  us  and  our  voyage  was  still  firm^ 
to  those  who  consented  to  our  departure,  and  who  may 
well  be  said  to  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifice. 

"  The  festivity  continued  with  music  and  merriment 
throuu'hout  the  evening,  and  our  good  humor  was  certain- 
ly  not  spoiled  when  our  excellent  doctor  came  forward 
with  cigars — a  commodity  which  is  getting  highly  valued 
up  here,  as,  unfortunately  it  is  oecoming  very  scarce.  The 
only  cloud  in  our  existence  is  that  Sverdrup  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  catarrh.     He  mus' 


quite 
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diet,  and  this  does  nol  at  all  suit  him,  poor  fellow!  He 
is  only  allowed  wheaten  bread,  milk,  raw  bear's  flesh,  and 
oatmeal  porridge  ;  whereas  if  he  had  his  own  way  he 
would  eat  everything,  including  cake,  preserves,  and 
fruit.  But  he  has  returned  to  duty  now,  and  has  already 
been  out  for  a  turn  on  the  ice. 

"  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  but 
I  was  not  yet  in  a  fit  mood  to  go  to  sleep.  I  felt  1  must 
go  out  and  saunter  in  the  wonderful  moonlight.  Around 
the  moon  there  was,  as  usual,  a  larue  rinsf,  and  above  it 
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there  was  an  arc,  which  just  touched  it  at  the  upper  edge, 
but  the  two  ends  of  which  curved  downward  instead  of 
upward.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  circle  whose 
centre  was  situated  far  below  the  moon.  At  the  lower 
edtje  of  the  rini^  there  was  a  large  mock  moon,  or,  rath- 
<.'r,  a  large  luminous  patch,  which  was  most  pronounced 
at  the  upper  part,  where  it  touched  the  ring,  and  had  a 
yellow  upper  edge,  from  which  it  spread  downward  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle.  It  looked  as  if  it  mi<>ht  be  an  arc 
of  a  circle  on  the  lower  side  of,  and  in  contact  with,  the 
rin^i.  Rit>ht  across  the  moon  there  were  driftin<r  several 
luminous  cirrhus  streaks.  The  whole  produced  a  fan- 
tastic effect. 

"Saturday,  December  22d.  The  same  southeasterly 
wind  has  turned  into  a  regular  storm,  howling  and  rat- 
tling cheerily  through  the  rigging,  and  we  are  doubtless 
drifting  northward  at  a  good  rate.  If  I  go  outside  the 
tent  on  deck,  the  wind  whistles  round  my  ears,  and  the 
snow  beats  into  my  face,  and  I  am  soon  covered  with  it. 
From  the  snow-hut  observatory,  or  even  at  a  lesser  dis- 
tance, the  Fram  is  invisible,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  one's  eyes  open,  owing  to  the  blinding  snow.  I 
wonder  whether  we  have  not  passed  83° }  But  I  am 
afraid  this  joy  will  not  be  a  lasting  one;  the  barometer 
has  fallen  alarmingly,  and  the  wind  has  generally  been 
up  to  13  or  14  metres  (44  or  50  feet)  per  second.  About 
half-past  twelve  last  night  the  vessel  suddenly  received  a 
strong  pressure,  rattling  everything   on   board.     I  could 
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feel  the  vibration  under  me  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
while  lying  in  my  berth.  Finally,  I  could  hear  the  roar- 
ing and  grating  caused  by  the  ice-pressure.  I  told  the 
watch  to  listen  carefully,  and  ascertain  where  the  press- 
ure was,  and  to  notice  whether  the  floe  on  which  we 
were  lying  was  likely  to  crack,  and  whether  any  part  of 
our  equipment  was  in  danger.  He  thought  he  could 
hear  the  noise  of  ice-pressure  both  forward  and  aft,  but 
it  was  not  easy  to  distinfjuish  it  from  the  roar  of  the 
tempest  in  the  rigging.  To-day  about  12.30  p.m.  the 
Fram  received  another  violent  shock,  even  strt)nger  than 
that  we  had  experienced  during  the  night.  There  was 
another  shake  a  little  later;  I  suppose  there  has  been 
a  pressure  aft,  but  could  hear  nothing  for  the  stt)rm. 
It  is  odd  about  this  pressure:  one  would  think  that  the 
wind  was  the  primary  cause ;  but  it  recurs  pretty  regu- 
b.rly,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  spring -tide  has 
not  yet  set  in ;  indeed,  when  it  commenced  a  few  days 
ago  it  was  almost  a  neap-tide.  In  addition  to  the  press- 
ure of  yesterday  and  last  night,  we  had  pressure  on 
Thursday  morning  at  half -past  nine  and  again  at  half- 
past  eleven.  It  was  so  strong  that  Peter,  who  was  at 
the  sounding-hole,  jumped  up  rei:)eatedly,  thinking  that 
the  ice  would  burst  underneath  him.  It  is  very  singular, 
we  have  been  quiet  for  so  long  now  that  we  feel  almost 
nervous  when  the  Fraiii  receives  those  shocks;  every- 
thing seems  to  tremble  as  if  in  a  violent  earthc|uake. 
"Sunday,  December  23d.     Wind  still  unchanged,  and 
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blowing  equally  fresh,  up  to  13  or  14  metres  (44  or  47 
feet).  The  snow  is  clriftin<;-  and  sweeping  so  that  noth- 
intr  can  be  distinguished  ;  the  darkness  is  intense.  Abaft 
on  the  deck  there  are  deep  mounds  of  snow  lying  round 
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you  may  dive  back  again  into  the  tent,  and  down  the 
companionway  into  your  warm  bunk;  but  soon,  no  doubt, 
Johansen  and  I  will  have  to  face  it  out,  day  and  night, 
even  in  such  weather  as  this,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  This  morning  Pettersen,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  dogs  this  week,  came  down  to  the  saloon  and  asked 
whether  some  one  would  come  out  with  him  on  the  ice 
with  a  rirte,  as  he  was  sure  there  was  a  bear.  Peter  and 
I  went,  but  we  could  not  find  anything.  The  dogs  left 
off  barking  when  we  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  com- 
nienced  to  play  with  each  other.  But  Pettersen  was  right 
in  saying  that  it  was  'horrid  weather,'  it  was  almost  enough 
to  take  away  one's  breath  to  face  the  wind,  and  the  drift- 
ing snow  forced  its  way  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
\essel  could  not  be  distinguished  beyond  a  few  paces,  so 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  go  any  distance  away  from  her, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  walk;  for,  what  with  snow-drifts 
and  ice-mounds,  at  one  moment  you  stumbled  against 
the  frozen  edge  of  a  snow-drift,  at  another  you  tumbled 
into   a  hole.      It  was    pitch-dark    all    round.      The    ba- 
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rorncter  had  been  falling  steadily  and  rapidly,  but  at 
last  it  has  commenced  to  rise  slightly.  It  now  registers 
about  726  mm.  (2S.6  inches).  The  thermometer,  as  usual, 
is  dcscribinc;  the  inverse  curve.  In  the  afternoon  it  rose 
steadily  until  it  registered  —21.3  C.  Now  it  ajipears  to 
be  falling  again  a  little,  but  the  wind  still  keeps  exactly 
in  the  same  quarter.  It  has  surely  shifted  us  by  now  a 
good  way  to  the  north,  well  beyond  the  83d  degree.  It 
is  quite  pleasant  to  hear  the  wind  whistling  and  rattling 
in  the  rigging  overhead.  Alas!  we  know  that  all  terres- 
trial bliss  is  short-lived. 

"About  midnight  the  mate,  who  has  the  watch,  comes 
down  and  reports  that  the  ice  has  cracked  just  beyond  the 
thermometer  house,  between  it  and  the  sounding- hole. 
This  is  the  same  crack  that  we  had  in  the  summer, 
and  it  has  now  burst  open  again,  and  probably  the 
whole  floe  in  which  we  are  lying  is  split  from  the  lane 
ahead  to  the  lane  astern  of  us.  The  thermograph 
and  other  instruments  are  being  brought  on  board,  so 
that  we  may  run  no  risk  of  losing  them  in  the  event 
of  pressure  of  ice.  But  otherwise  there  is  scarcely 
anything  that  could  be  endangered.  The  sounding  ap- 
paratus is  at  some  distance  from  the  open  channel,  on 
the  other  side.  The  only  thing  left  there  is  the  shears 
with  the  iron  block  standing  over  the  hole. 

"Thursday,  December  27th.  Christmas  has  come 
round  again,  and  we  are  still  so  far  from  home.  How 
dismal  it  all  is  !     Nevertheless,  I  am  not  melancholy.     I 
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mitjfht  rather  say  I  am  glad;  I  feci  as  if  awaiting  some- 
thing great  whieh  lies  hidden  in  the  future;  after  long 
hours  of  uncertainty  I  can  now  discern  the  end  of 
this  dark  night;  I  have  no  doubt  all  will  turn  out  suc- 
cessfully, that  the  voyage  is  not  in  vain  and  the  time 
not  wasted,  and  that  our  hopes  will  be  realized.  An 
explorer's  lot  is,  perhaps,  hard  and  his  life  full  of  dis- 
apj)ointmcnts,  as  they  all  say;  but  it  is  also  full  of  beau- 
tiful moments — moments  when  he  beholds  the  triumphs 
of  human  faith  and  human  will,  when  he  catches  sight 
of  the  haven  of  success  and  peace. 

"  I  am  in  a  singular  frame  of  mind  just  now,  in  a 
state  of  sheer  unrest.  I  have  not  felt  inclined  for  writing 
during  the  last  few  days;  thoughts  come  and  go,  and 
carry  me  irresistibly  ahead.  I  can  scarcely  make  myself 
out,  but  who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  the  human  mind. 
The  brain  is  a  puzzling  piece  of  mechanism :  '  We  are 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.'  Is  it  so.''  I  almost 
believe  it — a  microcosm  of  eternity's  infinite  '  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  of.' 

"  This  is  the  second  Christmas  spent  far  away  in  the 
solitude  of  night,  in  the  realm  of  death,  farther  north 
and  deeper  into  the  midst  of  it  than  any  one  has  been 
before.  There  is  somethinij  stranoe  in  the  feeling;  and 
then  this,  too,  is  our  last  Christmas  on  board  the  Fraui. 
It  makes  one  almost  sad  to  think  of  it.  The  vessel  is 
like  a  second  home,  and  has  become  dear  to  is.  Per- 
haps our  comrades  may  spend  another  Christmas  here, 
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possibly  several,  without  us  who  will  go  forth  from 
them  into  the  midst  of  the  solitude.  This  Christmas 
passed  off  quietly  and  pleasantly,  and  every  one  seems 
to  be  well  content.  liy  no  means  the  least  circumstance 
that  added  to  our  enjoyment  was  that  the  wind  brought 
us  the  83d  degree  as  a  Christmas-box.  Our  luck  was, 
this  time,  more  lasting  than  I  had  anticipated;  the  wind 
continued  fresh  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  little  by 
little  it  lulled  down  and  veered  round  to  the  north  and 
northeast.  Yesterday  and  to-day  it  has  been  in  the 
northwest.  Well,  we  must  put  up  with  it;  one  cannot 
help  having  a  little  contrary  wind  at  times,  and  probably 
it  will  not  last  long. 

"  Christmas-eve  was,  of  course,  celebrated  with  great 
feasting.  The  table  presented  a  truly  imposing  array  of 
Christmas  confectionery  :  '  Poor  man's '  pastry,  '  Stag- 
horn  '  pastry,  honey-cakes,  macaroons,  '  Sister '  cake,  and 
what  not,  besides  sweets  and  the  like ;  many  may  have 
fared  worse.  Moreover,  Blessing  and  I  had  worked 
during  the  day  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow  and  produced  a 
'  Polar  Champagne  83d  Degree,'  which  made  a  sensation, 
and  which  we  two,  at  least,  believed  we  had  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of,  being  a  product  derived  from  the  noble 
grape  of  the  polar  regions — viz.,  the  cloudberry  (multcr). 
The  others  seemed  to  enjoy  it  too,  and,  of  course,  many 
toasts  were  drunk  in  this  noble  beverage.  Quantities  of 
illustrated  books  were  then  brought  forth ;  there  was 
music,  and  stories,  and  songs,  and  general  merriment. 
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"  ( )n  Christmas -day,  of  roursc,  wo  had  a  spen'al 
dinner.  After  diniu'r  coffee  and  eura(;o'.i  made  here  on 
board,  and  Nordahl  then  eame  h)r\vai(l  with  Kussian 
cigarettes.  At  iiiL;lit  a  bowl  of  cloudberry  j)unch  \va> 
served  out.  wliicli  {\'\i\  not  seem  bv  an\'  means  unwelconn'. 
Mogstad  plaved  the  \iolin.  and  I'ettersen  was  electrified 
thereby  to  such  a  degree  that  he  sang  and  danced  to  us, 
lie  really  exhibits  considerable  talent  as  a  comedian, 
and  has  a  decided  bent  towards  the  ballet.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  versatility  he  disjjlays :  engineer,  blacksmith, 
tinsmith,  cook,  master  of  cert'monies,  comedian,  dancer, 
and,  last  of  all,  he  has  come  out  in  the  capacity  of  a 
first-class  bar'oer  and  hair-dresser.  There  was  a  grand 
'ball'  at  night;  Mogstad  had  to  play  till  the  perspira- 
tion poured  from  him;  Hansen  and  I  had  to  figure  as 
ladies.  Pettersen  was  indefatigable.  He  faithfully  and 
solemnly  vowed  that  if  he  has  a  i)air  of  boots  to  his  feet 
when  he  gets  home  he  will  dance  as  lon<>-  as  the  soles 
hold  together. 

"  Day  after  da\',  as  we  jjrogressed  with  a  rattling- 
wind,  first  from  S.T^.  and  later  on  I{.S.1{.  and  h^,  we 
felt  more  an.\ioi:s  tt)  know  how  far  we  had  i^ot ;  l)ut 
there  had  always  been  a  snow-storm  or  a  cloudy  sk\'. 
so  that  we  could  not  make  any  observations.  We  were 
all  confident  that  we  must  ha\e  got  a  long  wa\-  up 
north,  but  how  far  bevond  the  (S::d  decree  no  one  could 
tell.  Suddenly  Hansen  was  called  on  deck  this  after- 
noon  by  the   news  that  the  stars  were  visible  overhead. 
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All  were  (in  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  lUil  when  he 
came  down  he  had  only  observed  one  star,  which,  how- 
ever, was  so  near  the  meridian  that  he  could  calculate 
that,  at  any  rate,  we  were  north  of  S3  20'  north 
latitude,  and  this  communication  was  received  with 
shouts  of  joy.  If  we  were  ncjt  yet  in  the  most  northerly 
latitude  ever  reached  by  man,  we  were,  at  all  events, 
not  far  from  it.  This  was  more  than  we  had  expected, 
and  we  were  in  high  spirits.  Yesterday,  being  'the 
Second  Christmas-day,'  of  course,  both  on  this  account 
and  because  it  was  juell's  birthday,  we  had  a  special 
dinner,  with  oxtail  soup  pork  cutlets,  red  whortle- 
berry preserve,  cauliflowers,  fricandeau,  potatoes,  pre- 
served currants,  also  pastry,  and  a  wonderful  iced- 
alnK)nd  cake  with  the  words  '  Glaedelig  Jul '(A  Merry 
Christmas)  on  it,  from  Hansen,  baker,  Christiania,  and 
then  malt  extract.  We  cannot  comjjlain  that  we  are 
faring  badly  here.  About  4  o'clock  this  morning  tlie 
vessel  received  a  violent  shock  which  made  evervthing 
tremble,  bui  no  noise  of  ice-packing  was  to  be  heard. 
At  aboul  half-past  five  I  heard  at  intervals  the  crack- 
ling and  crunching  of  the  pack-ice  which  was  surging  in 
the  lane  ahead.  At  night  similar  noises  were  also  heard; 
otherwise  the  ice  was  quiet,  and  the  crack  on  the  port- 
side  has  closed  up  tight  again. 

"  Fridav,  December  28th.     I  went  out  in  the  morninti 
to  have  a  look  at  the  crack  on  the  port  side  which  has 
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course,  ail  the  dogs  followed  me,  and  I  had  not  got  far 
when  I  saw  a  dark  form  disaj^pear.  This  was  '  Fan,'  who 
rolled  doun  the  high  steep  edge  of  the  ice  and  fell  into 
the  water.  In  vain  he  struggled  to  get  out  again  ;  all 
around  him  there  was  nothins;  but  snow  slush,  which 
afforded  no  foothold,  I  could  scarcely  hear  a  sound  of 
him,  only  just  a  faint  whining  noise  now  and  then.  1 
leaned  down  over  the  edge  in  order  to  get  near  him,  but  it 
was  too  high,  and  I  very  nearly  went  after  him  head-first; 
all  that  I  could  get  hold  of  was  loose  fragments  of  ice 
and  lumps  of  snow.  I  called  for  a  seal-hook,  but  before 
it  was  brought  to  me  '  Pan '  had  scrambled  out  himself, 
and  was  leaping  to  and  tro  ol  the  floe  with  all  his  might 
to  keep  himself  warm,  followed  by  the  other  dogs,  who 
loudly  barked  and  gambolled  about  with  him,  as  though 
they  wished  to  demonstrate  their  joy  at  his  rescue.  When 
he  fell  \w  they  all  rushed  forward,  looking  at  me  and 
whining;  they  evidently  felt  sorry  for  him  and  wished 
me  to  help  him.  They  said  nothing,  but  just  ran  up 
and  down  alonsf  the  edsfe  until  he  got  out.  At  another 
moment,  perhaps,  they  may  all  unite  in  tearing  him  to 
pieces  ;  such  is  canine  and  human  nature.  '  Pan  '  was 
allowed  to  dry  himself  in  the  saloon  all  the  after- 
noon. 

"A  little  before  halt -past  nine  to-night  the  vessel 
received  a  tremendous  shock.  I  went  out,  but  no  noise 
of  ice -packing  could  be  heard.  However,  the  wind 
howled   so  in    the   rigging   that  it  was   not  easy  to  dis- 
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tinguish any  other  sound.  At  half- past  ten  another 
shock  followed;  later  on,  from  time  to  time,  vibrations 
were  felt  in  the  vessel,  and  towards  half-past  eleven  the 
shocks  became  stronger.  It  was  clear  that  the  ice  was 
packing  at  some  place  or  other  about  us,  and  I  was  just 
on  the  point  of  going  out  when  Mogstad  came  to 
annoUi^ce  that  there  was  a  very  ugly  pressure  -  ridge 
ahead.  We  went  out  with  lanterns.  I'^ifty-six  paces 
from  the  bow  there  extended  a  jjcrpendicular  ridge 
stretching  along  the  course  of  the  lane,  and  there  was 
a  terrible  jiressure  going  on  at  the  moment.  It  roared 
and  crunched  and  crackled  all  along;  then  it  abated  a 
little  and  recurred  at  intervals,  as  though  in  a  regular 
rhythm  ;  finally  it  passed  over  into  a  continuous  roar. 
It  seemed  to  be  mostly  newly  frozen  ice  from  the  chan- 
nels v  hich  had  formed  this  ridge ;  but  there  were  also 
some  ponderous  blocks  of  ice  to  be  seen  among  it.  It 
pressed  slowly  but  surely  forward  towards  the  vessel ;  the 
ice  had  given  way  before  it  to  a  considerable  distance 
and  was  still  being  borne  down  little  by  little.  The  floe 
around  us  has  cracked,  so  that  the  block  of  ice  in  which 
the  vessel  is  embedded  is  smaller  than  it  was.  I  should 
not  like  to  have  that  pressure-ridge  come  in  right  under 
the  nose  of  the  Frain,  as  it  might  soon  do  some  damage. 
Although  there  is  hardly  any  prospect  of  its  getting  so 
far,  nevertheless  I  ha\e  given  orders  to  the  watch  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout;  and  if  it  comes  very  near,  or  if 
the  ice  should  crack  under  us,  he  is  to  call  me.      Prob- 
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ably  the  pressure  will  soon  abate,  as  it  has  now  kept  up 
for  several  hours.  At  this  moment  (12.45  a-^'-)  there  have 
just  been  some  violent  shocks,  and  above  the  howling  of 
the  wind  in  the  rigging  I  can  hear  the  roar  of  the  ice- 
pressure  as  1  lie  in  my  berth." 
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THE    NEW    YEAR,    1 895 

"  W'ednesdav,  January  2,  1895.     Never  before  have  I 
had  such  strange  feelings  at  the  cornmencenient  of  the 
new    year.       It  cannot  fail  to   bring    some    momentous 
events,  and  will  possibly  become  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able years  in  my  life,  whether  it  leads  me  to  success  or  to 
destruction.     Years  come  and  go  unnoticed  in  this  world 
of  ice,  and  we  have  no  more    knowledge    here  of  what 
these  years  have  brought  to  humanity  than  we  know  of 
what  the  future  ones  have  in  store.     In  this  silent  nature 
no  events  ever  happen;  all  is  shrouded  in  darkness;  there 
is  nothing  in  view  save  the  twinkling  stars,  immeasurably 
far  away  in  the  freezing  night,  and  the  flickering  sheen 
of  the  aurora  borealis.     I  can  just  discern  close  by  the 
vague  outline   of  the  Fram.  dimly  standing  out  in  the 
desolate  gloom,  with   her  rigging  showing  dark  against 
the  host  of  stars.     Like  an  infinitesimal  speck,  the  vessel 
seems  lost  amidst  the  boundless  expanse  of  this   realm 
of  death.     Nevertheless,  under  her  deck  there  is  a  snucr 
and  cherished  home  for  thirteen  men  undaunted  by  the 
majest}-  of  this  realm.     In  there,  life  is  freely  pulsating, 
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while  far  away  outside  in  the  night  there  is  nothing  save 
death  and  silence,  only  broken  now  and  then,  at  long 
intervals,  by  the  violent  {3ressure  of  the  ice  as  it  surges 
along  in  gigantic  masses.  It  sounds  most  ominous  in 
the  great  stillness,  and  one  cannot  help  an  uncanny 
feeling  as  if  supernatural  powers  were  at  hand,  the 
Jotuns  and  Rimturser  (frost-giants)  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
with  whom  we  may  have  to  engage  in  deadly  combat  at 
any  moment ;  but  we  are  not  afraid  of  them. 

"  I  often  think  of  Shakespeare's  Viola,  who  sat  '  like 
Patience  on  a  monument.'  Could  we  not  pass  as  repre- 
sentatives of  this  marble  Patience,  imprisoned  here  on 
the  ice  while  the  years  roll  by,  awaiting  our  time.-*  I 
should  like  to  design  such  a  monument.  It  should  be  a 
lonely  man  in  shaggy  wolfskin  clothing,  all  covered  with 
hoar-frost,  sitting  on  a  mound  of  ice,  and  gazinu:  out  into 
the  darkness  across  these  boundless,  ponderous  masses  of 
ice,  awaiting  the  return  of  daylight  and  spring. 

"  The  ice-pressure  was  not  noticeable  after  i  o'clock 
on  Friday  night  until  it  suddenly  recommenced  last 
night.  First  I  heard  a  rumbling  outside,  and  some 
snow  fell  down  from  the  rigging  upon  the  tent  roof  as  I 
sat  reading;  I  thought  it  sounded  like  packing  in  the 
ice,  and  just  then  the  Fram  received  a  violent  shock, 
such  as  she  had  not  received  since  last  winter.  I  was 
rocked  backward  and  forward  on  the  chest  on  which  I 
was  sitting.  Finding  that  the  trembling  and  rumbling 
continued,  I  went  out.     There  was  a  loud  roar  of  ice- 
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packing  to  the  west  and  northwest,  which  continued  uni- 
formly for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so.  Is  this  the  New- 
year's  greeting  from  the  ice  ? 

"We  spent  New-year's-eve  cozily,  with  a  cloudberry 
punch-bowl,  pipes,  and  cigarettes.  Needless  to  say,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  cakes  and  the  like,  and  we  spoke 
of  the  old  and  the  new  year  and  days  to  come.  Some 
selections  were  played  on  the  organ  and  violin.  Thus 
midnight  arrived.  Blessing  produced  from  his  apparent- 
ly inexhaustible  store  a  bottle  of  genuine  'linje  akkevit ' 
(line  eau-de-vie),  and  in  this  Norwegian  liquor  we  drank 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  Of  course 
there  was  many  a  thought  that  would  obtrude  itself  at 
the  change  of  the  year,  being  the  second  which  we  had 
seen  on  board  the  Fmiii,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
the  last  that  we  should  all  spend  together.  Naturally 
enough,  one  thanked  one's  comrades,  individually  and 
collectively,  for  all  kindness  and  good-fellowship.  Hard- 
ly one  of  us  had  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  time  would 
pass  so  well  up  here.  Sverdrup  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  journey  which  Johansen  and  I  were  about  to  make 
in  the  coming  year  might  be  fortunate  and  bring  success 
in  all  respects.  And  then  we  drank  to  the  health  and 
well-being  in  the  coming  year  of  those  who  were  to  re- 
main behind  on  board  the  FrauL  It  so  happened  that 
just  now  at  the  turn  of  the  year  we  stood  on  the  verge 
of  an  entirely  new  world.  The  wind  which  whistled  up 
in  the  rigging  overhead  was  not  only  wafting  us  on  to 
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unknown  regions,  but  also  up  into  higher  latitudes  than 
any  human  foot  I-«acl  ever  trod.  We  felt  that  this  year, 
which  was  just  commencing,  would  bring  the  culminat- 
ing-jjoint  of  the  expeditioi;,  when  it  would  bear  its  rich- 
est fruits.  Would  that  this  year  might  prove  a  good 
year  for  those  on  board  the  Fram ;  that  the  Fravi  might 
go  ahead,  fulfilling  her  task  as  she  has  hitherto  done; 
and  in  that  case  none  of  us  could  doubt  that  those  on 
board  would  also  prove  equal  to  the  task  intrusted  to 
them. 

"  New-year's-day  was  ushered  in  with  the  same  wind, 
the  same  stars,  and  the  same  darkness  as  before.  E\'en  at 
noon  one  cannot  see  the  slightest  glimmer  of  twilight 
in  the  south.  Yesterday  I  thought  I  could  trace  some- 
thing of  the  kind ;  it  extended  like  a  faint  uleam  of  liijht 
over  the  sky,  but  it  was  yellowish  -  white,  and  stretched 
too  high  up ;  hence  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  an  aurora  borealis.  Again  to-day  the  sky  looks  light- 
er near  the  edge,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  anything  ex- 
cept the  gleam  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  extends  all 
round  the  sky,  a  little  above  the  fog-banks  on  the  horizon, 
and  which  is  strongest  at  the  edge.  Exactly  similar  lights 
may  be  observed  at  other  times  in  other  parts  of  the  ho- 
rizon. The  air  was  particularly  clear  yesterday,  but  the 
horizon  is  always  somewhat  foggy  or  hazy.  During  the 
night  we  had  an  uncommonly  strong  aurora  borealis  ; 
wavy  streamers  were  darting  in  rapid  twists  over  the 
southern  sky,  their  rays  reaching  to  the  zenith,  and  be- 
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yond  it  there  was  to  be  seen  for  a  time  a  band  in  the 
foin^  of  a  nor<j;eous  corona,  casting  a  reflection  like 
moonshine  across  the  ice.  The  sky  had  lit  up  its  torch 
in  honor  of  tlie  new  year — a  fairy  dance  of  darting 
streamers  in  the  de[)th  of  night.  I  cannot  help  often 
thinking  that  this  contrast  might  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  Northman's  character  and  destiny.  In  the  midst 
of  this  gloomy,  silent  nature,  with  all  its  numbing  cold, 
we  have  all  these  shooting,  glittering,  quivering  rays 
of  light.  Do  they  not  typify  our  impetuous  'spring- 
dances,"  our  wild  mountain  melodies,  the  auroral  gleams 
in  our  souls,  the  rushing,  surging,  spiritual  forces  behind 
the  mantle  of  ice?  There  is  a  dawnin<;  life  in  the  slum- 
bering  night,  if  it  could  only  reach  beyond  the  icy  desert, 
out  over  the  world. 

"Thus  1895  comes  in: 

"•Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wliecl  and  lower  the  proud; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  storm,  and  cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  lo\e  nor  hate. 

'■ '  Smile  and  we  smile,  ..he  lords  of  many  lands  ; 
Frown  and  we  frown,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate.' 
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"  Thursday,  January  3d.  A  day  of  unrest,  a  changeful 
life,  notwithstanding  all  its  monotony.  Hut  yesterday  we 
were  full  of  jalans  for  tlie  future,  and  to-day  how  easily 
might  we  have  been  left  on  the  ice  without  a  roof  over 
our  heads!  At  half -past  four  in  the  morning  a  fresh 
rush  of  ice  set  in  in  the  lane  aft,  and  at  five  it  commenced 
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in  tlic  lane  on  our  port  side.  About  8  o'clock  I  awoke, 
and  heard  the  crunchinjjj  and  crackling  of  the  ice,  as  if 
ice-pre-'sure  were  settin'j;  in.  A  slight  treniblinrj  was  felt 
throuiihout  the  /'/v</;/,  and  I  hjard  the  roar  outside. 
When  I  came  out  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a 
large  pressure  -  ridge  all  along  the  channel  on  the  port 
side  scarcely  thirty  paces  from  the  Fru.ni ;  the  cracks  on 
this  sid'  extended  to  quite  eighteen  paces  from  us.  .All 
loose  articles  that  were  lying  on  the  ice  or  this  side 
were  stowed  away  on  board;  the  boards  and  planks 
which,  during  the  summer,  had  supported  the  meteor- 
ological hut  and  the  screen  for  the  same  \v'ere  chop}jed 
up,  as  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  materials ;  but 
the  line,  which  had  been  left  out  in  the  sounding- 
hole  with  the  bag-net  attached  to  it,  was  cau[rht  in  the 
pressure.  Just  after  I  had  come  on  board  again  short- 
ly before  noon  the  Ice  suddenly  began  to  press  on 
a^ain.  I  went  out  to  h.ave  a  look;  it  was  aoain  in  the 
lane  on  the  port  side ;  there  was  a  strong  pressure,  and 
the  ridge  was  gradually  approaching.  A  little  later  on 
Sverdrup  went  up  on  deck,  but  soon  after  came  below 
and  told  us  that  the  ridge  was  quickly  bearing  down  on 
us,  and  a  few  hands  were  required  to  come  up  and  lieip  to 
locid  the  sledge  with  the  sounding  apparatus,  and  bring  it 
round  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  Fraiii.  as  the  ice  had 
cracked  close  by  it.  The  ridge  began  to  come  alarmingly 
near,  and.  should  it  be  upon  us  before  the  Frani  had 
broken  loose  from   the  ice,  matters  might  become  very 
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unpleasant.      The  vessel  had  now  a  greater  list  to  the 
port  side  than  e\'er. 

"  During  the  atternoon  various  preparations  were  made 
to  leave  the  ship  if  the  wor.-^t  should  happen.  All  the 
sledges  were  placed  ready  on  deck,  and  the  kayaks 
were  also  made  clear;  25  cases  of  dog-biscuits  were 
deposited  on  the  ice  on  the  starboard  side,  and  19  cases 
of  bread  were  brought  up  and  placed  forward  ;  also  4 
drums,  holding  altogether  22  gallons  of  petroleum,  were 
])ut  on  deck.  Ten  smaller-sized  tins  had  jireviously  been 
filled  with  100  litres  of  snowflake  oil,  and  various  vessels 
containinti  gasoline  were  also  standing  on  deck.  As  we 
were  sitting  at  supper  we  again  heard  the  same  crunching 
and  crackling  noise  in  the  ice  as  usual,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  finally  we  heard  a  crash  proceeding  from 
right  underneath  where  we  sat.  I  rushed  up.  There 
was  a  pressure  of  ice  in  the  lane  a  little  way  off,  almost 
on  our  starboard  beam.  I  went  down  again,  and  con- 
tinued mv  meal.  Peter,  who  had  gone  out  on  the  ice, 
soon  after  came  down  and  said,  lauirhing  as  usual,  that 
it  was  no  wonder  we  heard  some  crackling,  for  the  ice 
had  cracked  not  a  sledge  -  length  away  from  the  dog- 
biscuit  cases,  and  the  crack  was  extending  abaft  of  the 
Frani.  I  went  out,  and  found  the  crack  was  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  The  do<j:-biscuit  cases  were  now  shifted 
a  little  more  forward  for  greater  safety.  \Vc  also  found 
se\eral  minor  cracks  in  the  ice  around  the  vessel.  I  then 
went  down  and  had  a  pipe  and  a  pleasant  chat  with  Sver- 
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driip  in  liis  cabin.  After  \vc  iiad  been  sitting  a  good 
wliile  tlie  ice  again  began  to  crack  and  jam.  I  did  not 
think  tliat  the  noise  was  greatei'  tlian  usual ;  ne\erthe- 
k'ss,  I  asked  those  ir.  the  sak)()n,  wiio  sat  i)laying  hahiia, 
wlu'ther  there  was  an)'  one  on  deck  ;  if  not,  woukl  one  of 
tliem  l)e  kind  enough  to  go  and  see  where  the  ice  was 
packing.  I  lieard  hurried  stei)s  above;  Nordahl  came 
down  and  reported  that  it  was  on  the  port  side,  and  that 
it  woukl  be  best  for  us  to  be  on  deck.  Peter  and  1  jumi)ed 
up  and  several  followed.  As  I  went  down  the  ladder 
Peter  called  out  to  me  from  above:  'We  must  get  the 
dogs  out ;  see,  there  is  water  on  the  ice !'  It  was  hiuh 
time  that  we  came;  the  water  was  rushing  in  and  already 
stood  high  in  the  kennel.  Peter  waded  into  the  water  up 
to  his  knees  and  pushed  the  door  open.  Most  of  the  dogs 
rushed  out  and  jumped  about,  splashing  in  the  water;  but 
some,  being  frightened,  had  crept  back  into  the  innermost 
corner  and  had  to  be  dragged  out,  although  they  stood  in 
water  reaching  high  up  their  legs.  Poor  brutes,  it  must 
have  been  miserable  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  be  shut 
up  in  such  a  place  while  the  water  was  steadily  rising 
about  them,  yet  they  are  not  more  noisy  than  usual. 

"  The  dogs  having  been  put  in  safety,  I  walked  round 
the  Fram  to  see  what  else  had  happened.  The  ice  had 
cracked  along  her  to  the  fore,  near  the  starboard  bow ; 
from  this  crack  the  water  had  poured  aft  along  the  port 
side,  which  was  weighed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  ridge 
steadily  pressing  on   towards   us.      The  crack   has  just 
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passed  iiiulcr  the  middle  of  the  portable  forge,  which  was 
thus  endangered,  and  it  was  therefore  put  on  a  sledge  and 
removed  to  the  great  hummock  on  the  starlxiard  (|uarter. 
The  pemmican — altogether  1  1  cases  the  cases  of  dog- 
biscuits,  and  i()  cases  of  bread  were  conveyed  to  the 
same  i)lace.  Thus  we  have  now  a  complete  depot  lying 
over  there,  and,  I  trust,  in  entire  safet)-,  the  ice  being  so 
thick  that  it  is  not  likely  to  give  way.  This  has  brought 
life  into  the  lads;  they  have  all  turned  out.  We  took  out 
4  more  tin  cans  of  petroleum  to  the  hummock,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  up  from  the  hold  and  i)lace  on  deck 
ready  for  removal  2 1  cases  of  bread,  and  a  supi)ly  of  pem- 
mican, chocolate,  butter,  '  vril-food,'  souj),  etc.,  calculated 
to  last  us  200  days.  Also  tents,  cooking  ap|)aratus,  and 
the  like,  were  got  ready,  so  that  now  all  is  clear  uj)  there, 
and  we  may  sleep  securely ;  but  it  was  past  midnight  be- 
fore we  had  done.  I  still  trust  that  it  is  all  a  false  alarm, 
and  that  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  these  supi)lies 
now,  at  any  rate;  ne\'ertheless,  it  is  our  dut)'  to  keej) 
everything  ready  in  case  the  unthinkable  should  hapjien. 
Moreover,  the  watch  has  been  enjoined  to  mind  the  dogs 
on  the  ice  and  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  in  case  the  ice 
should  crack  underneath  our  cases  or  the  ice-pressure 
should  recommence  ;  if  mything  should  happen  we  are 
to  be  called  out  at  once,  too  early  rather  than  too  late. 
While  I  sit  here  and  write  I  hear  the  crunching  and 
crackling  beginning  again  outside,  so  that  there  must  still 
be  a  stead)    pressure  on   the   ice.     All   are   in   the  best 
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spirits ;  it  almost  appears  as  if  they  looked  upon  this  as 
a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  our  existence.  Well, 
it  is  Jialf-past  one,  I  had  better  turn  into  my  bunk ;  I  am 
tired,  and  goodness  knows  how  soon  I  may  be  called  up. 
"  l<"riday,  January  4th.  The  ice  kept  quiet  during  the 
night,  but  all  day,  with  some  intervals,  it  has  been  crack- 
ling and  settling,  and  this  evening  there  have  been  sev- 
eral fits  of  pressure  from  9  o'clock  onward.  For  a  time 
it  came  on,  sometimes  rather  lightl)',  at  regular  inter- 
vals ;  sometimes  with  a  rush  and  a  regular  roar ;  then 
it  subsided  somewhat,  and  then  it  roared  anew.  Mean- 
while the  pressure-ridge  towers  higher  and  higher  and 
bears  right  down  upon  us  slowly,  while  the  pressure 
comes  on  at  intervals  only,  and  more  quickly  when  the 
onset  continues  for  a  time.  One  can  actually  see  it 
creeping  nearer  and  nearer;  and  now,  at  i  o'clock  at 
night,  it  is  not  many  feet — scarcely  five — away  from  the 
edge  of  the  snow-drift  on  the  port  side  near  the  gang- 
way, and  thence  to  the  vessel  is  scarcely  more  than  ten 
feet,  so  that  it  will  not  be  long  now  before  it  is  upon 
us.  Meanwhile  the  ice  continues  to  split,  and  the  solid 
mass  in  which  we  are  embedded  grows  less  and  less, 
both  to  port  and  starboard.  Several  fissures  extend 
right  up  to  the  Fraui.  As  the  ice  sinks  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  ridge  on  the  port  side  and  the  Fram 
lists  more  that  way,  more  water  rushes  up  over  the  new 
ice  which  has  frozen  on  the  water  that  rose  yesterday. 
This   is   like   dying   by  inches.      Slowly   but  surely  the 
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baleful  ridsjc  advances,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  meant  Q:oinii[ 
right  over  the  rail ;  but  if  the  Fram  will  only  oblige 
by  getting  free  of  the  ice  she  will,  I  feel  confident,  ex- 
tricate herself  yet,  even  though  matters  look  rather  awk- 
ward at  present.  We  shall  probably  have  a  hard  time 
of  it,  however,  before  she  can  break  loose  if  she  docs 
not  do  so  at  once.  I  have  been  out  and  had  a  look  at 
the  ridge,  and  seen  how  surely  it  is  advancing!  I  have 
looked  at  the  fissures  in  the  ice  and  noted  how  they  are 
forming  and  expanding  round  the  vessel ;  I  have  listened 
to  the  ice  crackling  and  crunching  underfoot,  and  I  do 
not  feel  much  disposed  to  turn  into  my  berth  before  I 
see  the  Fram  quite  released.  .As  I  sit  here  now  I  hear 
the  ice  making  a  fresh  assault,  and  roaring  and  packing 
outside,  and  I  can  tell  that  the  ridge  is  coming  nearer. 
This  is  an  ice-pressure  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  seems 
as  if  it  would  never  cease.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv- 
thing  more  that  we  can  do  now.  All  is  in  readiness  for 
leaving  the  vessel,  if  need  be.  To-day  the  clothing,  etc., 
was  taken  out  and  placed  ready  for  removal  in  separate 
bags  for  each  man. 

"  It  is  very  strange  ;  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that 
all  our  plans  may  be  crossed  by  unforeseen  events,  al- 
though it  is  not  very  probable  that  this  will  happen.  As 
yet  I  feel  no  anxiety  in  that  direction,  only  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  we  are  really  to  take  everything  on  to 
the  ice  or  not.  Howevs^r,  it  is  past  i  o'clock,  and  I  think 
the  most  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to  turn  in  and 
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sleep.  The  watch  has  orders  to  call  me  when  the  hum- 
mock reaches  the  Frani.  It  is  lucky  it  is  moonlight 
now,  so  that  we  are  able  to  see  somethinc:  of  all  this 
abomination. 

"  The  clay  before  yesterday  we  saw  the  moon  for  the 
first  time  just  above  the  horizon.  Yesterday  it  was  shin- 
ing a  little,  and  now  we  have  it  both  day  and  night.  A 
most  favorable  state  of  things.  But  it  is  nearly  2  o'clock, 
and  I  must  go  to  sleep  now.  The  pressure  of  the  ice,  I 
can  hear,  is  stronger  again. 

"Saturday,  January  5th.  To-night  everybody  sleeps 
fully  dressed,  and  with  the  most  indispensable  necessaries 
either  by  his  side  or  secured  to  his  body,  ready  to  jump 
on  the  ice  at  the  first  warning.  All  other  requisites,  such 
as  provisions,  clothing,  sleeping-bags,  etc.,  etc.,  1  ave  been 
brought  out  on  the  ice.  We  have  been  at  work  at  this 
all  day,  and  have  got  everything  into  perfect  order,  and 
are  now  quite  ready  to  leave  if  necessary,  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  will  be  the  case,  though  the  ice- 
pressure  has  been  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

"  I  slept  soundly,  woke  up  only  once,  and  listened  to 
the  crunching  and  jamming  and  grinding  till  I  fell  asleep 
again.  I  was  called  at  5.30  in  the  morning  by  Sverdrup, 
who  told  me  that  the  hummock  had  now  reached  the 
Frani,  and  was  bearing  down  on  us  violently,  reaching 
as  high  as  the  rail.  I  was  not  left  in  doubt  very  long,  as 
hardly  had  I  opened  my  eyes  when  I  heard  a  thunder- 
ing and  crashing  outside  in  the  ice,  as  if  doomsday  had 
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come.  I  jumped  U}-.  There  was  nothing  left  for  it  but 
to  call  all  hands  to  put  all  the  remaining  provisions  on 
the  ice,  and  then  put  all  our  furs  and  other  equipment 
on  deck,  so  that  they  could  be  thrown  overboard  at  a 
moments  notice  if  necessary.  Thus  th(  day  passed, 
but  the  ice  kept  quiet.  Last  of  all,  the  petroleum  launch, 
which  was  hanging  in  the  davits  on  the  port  side,  was 
lowered,  and  was  dragged  towards  the  great  hummock. 
/\t  about  S  o'clock  in  the  eveninu:,  when  we  thought 
the  ice-pressure  had  subsided,  it  started  thundering  and 
crashing  again  worse  than  ever.  I  hurried  up.  Masses 
of  snow  and  ice  rushed  on  us,  high  above  the  rail  r,mid- 
ships  and  over  the  tent.  Peter,  who  also  canie  jp,  seized 
a  spade  and  rushed  forward  outside  the  awning  as  far 
as  the  forepart  of  the  half-deck,  and  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  ice,  digging  away,  and  I  followed  to  see  how 
matters  stood.  I  saw  more  than  I  cared  to  see ;  it  was 
hopeless  to  fight  that  enemy  with  a  spade.  I  called 
out  to  Peter  to  come  back,  and  said,  '  We  had  better  see 
to  getting  everything  out  on  to  the  ice.'  Hardly  had  I 
spoKcn,  when  it  pressed  on  again  with  renewed  strength, 
and  thundered  and  crashed,  and,  as  Peter  said,  and 
laughed  till  he  shook  again,  '  nearly  sent  both  me  and 
the  spade  to  the  deuce.'  I  rushed  back  to  the  main- 
deck  ;  on  the  way  I  met  Mogstad,  who  ]i.urried  up, 
spade  ill  hand,  and  sent  him  back.  Running  forward 
under  the  tent  towards  the  ladd'-: ,  I  saw  that  the  tent- 
roof  was  bent  down  under  the  weiti'ht  of  the  masses  of 
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ice,  wliich  were  rushing  over  it  and  crashing  in  over  the 
rail  and  bulwarks  to  such  an  extent  that  I  expected 
every  moment  to  see  the  ice  force  its  way  through  and 
block  u])  the  passage.      When  I  got  below,  I  called  all 
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hands  on  deck ;  but  told  them  when  going  up  not  to 
go  out  through  the  door  on  the  port  side,  but  through 
the  chart-room  and  out  on  the  starboard  side.  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  bags  were  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
saloon,  and  then  we  were  to  take  those  lying  on  deck. 
I  was  afraid  that  if  the  door  on  the  port  side  was  not 
kept  closed  the  ice  might,  if  it  suddenly  burst  through 
the  bulwarks  and  tent,  rush  over  the  deck  and  in 
through  the  door,   fill   the   passage  and  rush  down   the 
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!  Ider,  and  ilius  imprison  us  like  mice  in  a  trap.  True, 
the  passage  up  from  the  engine-  uom  had  been  cleared 
tor  th:  emergenc),  but  this  was  a  very  narrow  hole  to 
get  through  with  heavy  bags,  and  no  one  could  tell  how 
long  Liiis  hole  would  keep  open  when  the  ice  once 
attacked  us  in  earnest.  I  ran  up  again  to  set  free 
the  dogs,  which  were  shut  up  in  '  Castle -garden  ' — an 
enclosure  on  the  d:/:k  along  the  port  bulwark.  The^ 
whined  and  howled  most  dolefully  under  the  tent  i  ■ 
the  snow  masses  threatened  at  any  moment  to  en*'  h 
it  and  bury  them  alive.  I  cut  away  the  fastening  with 
a  knife,  pulled  the  door  open,  and  out  rushed  mo:-  >f 
them  by  the  starboard  gangway  at  full  speed.* 

Meantime  the  hands  started  bringing  up  the  bags. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  ask  them  to  hurry  up — the 
ice  did  that,  thundering  against  the  ship's  sides  in  a  way 
that  seemed  irresistible.  It  was  a  fearful  hurly-burly 
in  the  darkness;  for,  to  cap  all,  the  mate  had,  in  the 
hurry,  let  the  lanterns  go  out.  I  had  to  go  down  again 
to  get  something  on  my  feet;  my  Finland  shoes  were 
hanging  up  to  dr)'  in  the  galley.  When  I  got  there  the 
ice  was  at  its  worst,  and  the  half-deck  beams  were  creak- 
ing overhead,  so  that  I  really  thought  they  were  all  com- 
ing down. 


*  Tlic  word  .v7'(?/X-('A '..•,  wlilch  has  tliroui^hout  been  translated  "fijanj;- 
way,"  means  ratlier  a  sort  of  p(jrt-liole.  As  tlie  svalkticiii,  lunvevcr,  was 
the  means  of  exit  from  and  entrance  to  the  ship,  "gangway"  seemed  the 
most  convenient  i.-xpression  for  it. 
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"  The  saloon  and  tlio  berths  were  soon  cleared  of  bac;s, 
and  the  deck  as  well,  and  we  started  takinii  thcni  alonsjj 
the  ice.  The  ice  roared  and  crashed  ai^ainst  the  shijj's 
side,  so  that  we  could  hardly  hear  ourselves  speak;  but 
all  went  quickly  and  well,  and  before  lont^  everythinL;  was 
in  safety. 

"  While  we  were  dragging  the  bags  along,  the  press- 
ure and  jamming  of  the  ice  had  at  last  stopped,  and 
all  was  quiet  again  as  before. 

"  Hut  what  a  sight !  I'he  Fravis  port  side  was  cjuite 
buried  under  the  snow;  all  that  could  be  seen  was  the 
top  of  the  tent  projecting.  1  lad  the  petroleum  launch 
been  hanging  in  the  davits,  as  it  was  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously, it  would  hardly  have  escaped  destruction.  The 
davits  were  quite  buried  in  ice  and  snow.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  both  fire  and  water  have  been  powerless  against 
that  boat ;  and  it  has  now  come  out  unscathed  from  the 
ice,  and  lies  there  bottom  upward  on  the  floe.  She  has 
had  a  stormy  existence  and  continual  mishaps ;  I  wonder 
what  is  next  in  store  for  her.^ 

"  It  was,  I  must  admit,  a  most  exciting  scene  when  it 
was  at  its  worst,  and  we  thought  it  was  imperative  to  get 
the  bags  up  from  the  saloon  with  all  possible  speed. 
Sverdrup  now  tells  me  that  he  was  just  about  to  have 
a  bath,  and  was  as  naked  as  when  he  was  born,  when  he 
heard  me  call  all  hands  on  deck.  As  this  had  not  hap- 
pened before,  he  understood  there  was  something  seri- 
ous the  matter,  and  he  jumped  into  his  clothes  anyhow. 
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Anuindscn,  apparently,  also  rcalizL'd  tliat  somctliini;  was 
amiss.  lie  says  lie  was  the  first  who  came  up  with 
his  bau;.  lie  had  not  understood,  or  liad  fori^otten,  in 
the  confusion,  the  order  about  t;<)inL;  out  throu!L;li  the 
starboard  door;  he  i;ro])ed  his  way  out  on  tlie  port  side 
and  fell  in  the  dark  over  the  edj:;e  of  the  half -deck. 
'Well,  that  did  not  matter,'  he  said;  'he  was  quite  used 
to  that  kind  of  thing;'  but  havini;"  pulled  himself  togeth- 
er after  the  fall,  and  as  he  was  lying  there  on  his  back, 
he  dared  iiot  move,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  tent  and 
all  were  cominti  down  on  him,  and  it  thundered  and 
crashed  against  the  gunwale  and  the  hull  as  if  the  last 
hour  had  come.  It  finally  dawned  on  him  why  he 
ought  to  have  gone  out  on  the  starboard  and  not  on  the 
port  side. 

"All  that  could  possibly  be  thought  to  be  of  any  use 
was  taken  out.  The  mate  was  seen  dra^Lrino-  alono-  a 
big  bag  of  clothes  with  a  heavy  bundle  of  cups  fastened 
outside  it.  Later  he  was  stalking  about  with  all  sorts 
of  things,  such  as  mittens,  knives,  cups,  etc.,  fastened  to 
his  clothes  and  dangling  about  him,  so  that  the  rattling 
noise  could  be  heard  afar  off.     He  is  himself  to  the  last. 

"  In  the  evening  the  men  all  started  eating  their  stock 
of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  such -like,  smoked  tobacco, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  most  animated  fashion. 
They  evidently  thought  it  was  uncertain  when  they 
should  next  have  such  a  time  on  board  the  Frani,  and 
therefore  they  thought   it  was   best   to  avail   themselves 
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of  tlie  opportunity.  V\'c  are  now  Iivin<j;  in  marching 
ordor  on  an  empty  sliip. 

"  liy  way  of  precaution  we  have  now  burst  open  aj^ain 
the  passage  on  tiie  starboard  side  which  was  used  as  a 
library  and  had  tiierefore  been  closed,  and  all  doors 
are  now  kept  always  open,  so  that  we  can  be  sure  of 
getting  out,  even  if  anything  shouLl  give  way.  We  do 
not  want  the  ice-pressure  to  close  the  doors  against  us 
by  jamming  the  doorposts  together.  Hut  she  certainly  is 
a  strong  shi|).  It  is  a  mighty  ridge  that  we  have  in  our 
jjort  side,  and  the  masses  of  ice  are  tremendous.  The 
ship  is  listing  more  than  ever,  nearly  7  ;  but  since  the 
last  pressure  she  has  righted  herself  a  little  again,  so 
that  she  must  surely  have  broken  away  from  the  ice 
and  begun  to  rise,  and  all  danger  is  doubtless  over.  So, 
after  all,  it  has  been  a  case  of  '  Much  ado  about  nothing.' 

"Sunday,  January  6th.  A  quiet  day;  no  jamming 
since  last  night.  Most  of  the  fellows  slept  well  on  into 
the  morning.  This  afternoon  all  have  been  very  busy 
digging  the  Frani  out  of  the  ice  again,  and  we  have  now 
got  the  rail  clear  right  aft  to  the  half-deck  ;  but  a  tre- 
mendous mass  had  fallen  over  the  tent.  It  was  above 
the  second  ratline  in  the  foroshrouds,  and  fully  six  feet 
over  the  rail.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the  tent  stood  it; 
but  it  was  a  very  good  thing  that  it  did  do  so,  for  other- 
wise it  is  hard  to  sav  what  miiiht  have  become  of  many 
of  the  dogs.  This  afternoon  Hansen  took  a  meridian 
observation,  which  gave  83'  34'  north  latitude.     Hurrah ! 
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Wo  arc  j;cttiiig  on  well  northward  —  thirteen  iniiuites 
since  Monday — and  the  most  northern  latitude  is  now 
reached.  It  <j;oes  without  saying  that  the  occasion  was 
duly  celebrated  with  a  bowl  of  ])unch.  preserved  fruits, 
cakes,  and  the  doctor's  cigars. 

"  Last  niiiht  we  were  running  with  the  bags  for  our 
lives;  to-night  we  are  drinking  punch  and  feasting:  such 
are.  indeed,  the  vicissitudes  of  fate.  All  this  roaring  and 
crashing  for  the  last  few  days  has  been,  perhaps,  a  can- 
nonade to  celebrate  our  reachin"-  such  a  high  latitude.  If 
that  be  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ice  has  done  full 
honor  to  the  occasion.  Well,  never  mind,  let  it  crash  on 
so  long  as  we  only  get  northward.  The  Fratn  will,  no 
doubt,  stand  it  now;  she  has  liftid  fully  one  foot  for- 
ward and  fully  six  inches  aft,  and  she  has  slipped  a 
little  astern.  Moreover,  we  cannot  find  so  much  as  a 
single  stanchion  in  the  bulwarks  that  has  started,  yet 
to-night  every  man  will  sleep  fully  prcj^ared  to  make  for 
the  ice. 

"  Monday,  January  7th.  There  was  a  little  jamming 
of  the  ice  occasionally  during  the  day,  but  only  of  slight 
duration,  then  all  was  quiet  again.  Evidently  'the  ice 
has  not  yet  settled  \nd  we  have  perhaps  more  to  expect 
from  our  friend  to  port,  whom  I  would  willingly  ex- 
change for  a  better  neighbor. 

"  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  ice-pressure  had  altered 
its  direction  since  the  wind  has  changed  to  S.E.  It  is 
now  confined  to  the  ridges  fore  and  aft  athwart  the  wind; 
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while  our  friend  to  port,  lying  almost  in  the  line  of  the 
wind,  has  kei)t  somewhat  cjuieter. 

"  I'Aerything  has  an  end,  as  the  boy  said  when  he  was 
in  for  a  birching.  Perhaps  th'>  growth  of  this  ridge  has 
come  to  an  end  now,  perhaps  not;  the  one  thing  is  just 
as  likely  as  the  other. 

"To-day  the  work  of  extricating  the  Frani  is  pro- 
ceeding; we  will  at  all  events  get  the  rails  clear  of 
the  ice.  It  presents  a  most  imposing  sight  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and,  however  conscious  of  one's  own 
strength,  one  cannot  help  respecting  an  antagonist  who 
commands  such  powers,  and  who,  in  a  few  moments,  is 
capable  of  putting  mighty  machinery  into  action.  It 
is  rather  an  awkward  battering-ram  to  face.  The 
Frani  is  equal  t(.>  it,  but  no  other  ship  could  have  re- 
sisted such  an  onslaught.  In  less  than  an  hour  this  ice 
will  build  up  a  wall  alongside  us  and  over  us  which  it 
might  take  us  a  month  to  get  out  of,  and  possibly  longer 
than  that.  There  is  something  gigantic  about  it ;  it  is 
like  a  struggle  between  dwarfs  and  an  ogre,  in  which  the 
pygmies  have  to  resort  to  cunning  and  trickery  to  get 
out  of  the  clutches  of  one  who  seldom  relaxes  his  grip. 
The  Frani  is  the  ship  which  the  pygmies  have  built 
with  all  their  cunning  in  order  to  right  the  ogre ;  and 
on  board  this  shij)  they  work  as  busily  as  ants,  while 
the  ogre  only  thinks  it  worth  while  to  roll  over  and 
twist  his  body  about  now  and  then,  but  every  time  he 
turns   over   it   seems   as    though   the   nutshell    would   l)e 
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sma^^hfd  and  buried,  and  would  disappear;  but  the  pyg- 
mies have  built  their  nutshell  so  cleverly  that  it  always 
keep>  arioat,  and  wrim>"les  itself  free  from  the  deadlv 
embracr.  The  old  traditions  and  legends  about  giants, 
about  Thor's  battles  in  the  Jotuidieini,  when  rocks 
were  sjjiit  and  crags  were  hurled  about,  and  the  val- 
levs  weri'  tilled  with  falling  boulders,  all  come  back  to 
me  when  i  look  at  these  mightv  ridges  of  ice  wind- 
ing  their  way  far  off  in  the  moonlight ;  and  when  I  see 
the  men  standing  on  the  ice  -  heap  cutting  and  dig- 
ging to  remove  a  fraction  of  it,  then  they  seem  to  me 
smaller  than  pygmies,  smaller  than  ants;  but  although 
each  ant  carries  only  a  single  fir-needle,  yet  in  course  of 
time  they  build  an  ant-hill,  where  they  can  live  comfort- 
ably, sheltered  from  storm  and  winter. 

"  Had  this  attack  on  the  Fraiii  been  planned  by  the 
aid  of  all  the  wickedness  in  the  world,  it  could  not  have 
been  a  worse  one.  The  tioe,  seven  feet  thick,  has  borne 
down  on  us  on  the  port  bide,  forcing  itself  up  on  the  ice. 
in  which  we  are  King,  and  crushing  it  down.  Thus  the 
Fram  was  forced  down  with  the  ice,  while  the  other  floe, 
packed  up  on  the  ice  beneath,  bore  down  on  her,  and 
took  her  amidships  while  she  was  still  frozen  fast.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  she  could  hardly  have  had  a  tighter 
jiieeze  ;    it  was  no  wonder  that  she  groaned   under  it; 
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sav  after  this  that  a  vessel's  shai)e  is  of  little  con- 


sequence .^     Had  the  Fnini  not  been  designed  as  she  was. 
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\vc  slioulcl  not  have  been  sitting  here  now.  Not  a  drop  of 
water  is  to  he  found  in  her  anywhere.  Strangely  enough, 
the  ice  lias  not  given  us  another  such  sc|ueeze  since  tlien; 
perhaps  it  was  its  expiring  grip  we  felt  on  Saturday. 

"  It  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it  was  terrific  enough.  This 
morning  S\'erdrup  and  I  went  for  a  walk  on  the  ice, 
but  when  we  got  a  little  way  from  the  shij)  we  found  no 
sign  of  any  new  j^ackiiig;  the  ice  was  smooth  and  un- 
broken as  before.  The  j^acking  lias  been  limited  to  a 
certain  stretch  from  east  to  west,  and  the  Fraiii  has  been 
lying  at  the  very  worst  point  of  it. 

"  This  afternoon  Hansen  has  worked  out  yesterday's 
observations,  the  result  being  83  34.2'  north  latitude 
and  102"  SI  e>ast  longitude.  We  have  therefore  drifted 
north  and  westward;  15  miles  west,  indeed,  and  only 
13.5  north  since  New-years-eve,  while  the  wind  has 
been  mostly  from  the  southwest.  It  seems  as  if  the  ice 
has  taken  a  more  decided  course  towards  the  northwest 
than  ever,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  is  some  pressure  when  the  wind  blows  athwart 
the  course  of  the  ice.  However,  I  liardh'  think  we  need 
an\'  particular  explanation  of  the  j^ressure,  as  we  ha\c 
ex'identiy  again  got  into  a  j^acking-centre  with  cracks, 
lanes,  and  ridges,  where  the  pressure  is  maintained  for 
some  time,  such  as  we  were  in  during  tlu'  first  winter. 
We  have  constantly  met  with  several  similar  stretches 
on  the  surrounding  ice,  e\'en  when  it  lias  been  most 
quiet. 
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*'  This  cvcnini;  there  was  a  most  remarkable  bright- 
ness riirht  under  the  moon.  It  was  Hke  an  immense 
luminous  haycock,  which  rose  from  the  horizon  and 
touched  the  great  ring  round  the  moon.  .•\t  the  upper 
side  of  this  ring  there  was  a  segment  of  the  usual  in- 
verted aic  of  light." 

The  next  dav,  January  (Sth,  the  ice  began  grinding 
occasionally,  and  while  Mogstad  and  I  stood  in  the  hold 


"a    most    REMARKArU.F.    MOON  " 

working  on  hand  sledges  we  heard  creakings  in  the  shij) 
both  above  and  below  us.  This  was  rejjcated  several 
times;  but  in  the  intervals  it  was  c[uiet.  I  was  often  jn 
the  ice  listening  to  the  grinding  and  watching  how  it 
11.-5 
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went  on,  but  it  did  not  <jfo  b(;vond  crackliiiL!;  and  cfcakinfi; 
bcnrath  our  feet  and  in  the  ridi;"e  at  our  side.  Perlia]5.s 
it  is  to  warn  us  not  to  be  too  eonfident  I  I  am  not  so 
sui'e  that  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  i]i  realitx'  like  livinc; 
on  a  >niokin<;  volcano.  Tlie  erui)tion  that  will  seal  our 
fate  nia\-  occur  at  an)'  nioinent.  It  wi'l  either  force  the 
ship  uj)  or  swallow  her  down.  And  what  are  the  stakes.-' 
luther  the  /"'ram  will  L;et  home  and  the  expedition  be 
fulK'  successful,  or  we  shall  lose  her  and  ha\'e  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  we  have  done,  and  possibly  on  our  wa\ 
liome  we  ma\-  explore  parts  of  hran/.  Josef  Land.  That 
is  all  ;  but  most  of  us  feel  that  it  would  be  hard  to  lose 
the  ship,  and  it  would  be  a  very  sad  sight  to  see  her  dis- 
appear. 

'■  Some  of  the  hands,  under  Sverdrup,  are  working, 
trying  to  cut  away  the  hummock  ice  on  the  jjort  side,  and 
the\'  have  alreadv  made  good  headwav.  Moe,stad  and  I 
are  busy  getting  the  sledges  in  order,  and  preparing  them 
for  use  as  I  want  them,  whether  we  go  north  or  south. 

"  I>i\-  is  two  \ears  old  to-day. 

"  She  is  a  big  girl  now.  I  wonder  if  I  should  be  able 
to  recogni/e  her.'^  I  suppose  I  should  hardly  find  a  single 
familiar  feature.  They  are  sure  to  celebrate  the  day.  and 
she  will  get  all  kinds  of  j)resents.  Many  a  thought  v,  ill 
be  sent  northward,  but  they  know  not  where  to  look  for 
us;  ;v\  not  aware  that  we  are  drifting  here  embedded  in 
the  ice  in  die  hioh,\st  northern  latitudes  e\er  reached,  in 
the  deenest  polar  ni"ht  ever  penetrated" 
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I  Hirin<jj    the    following  days  tlic    ice  became  steadily 
t|uielc'r.      In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  ytli  of  January 
the  ice  was  still  slightly  cracking  and  grinding;  then   it 
c|uitt'  subsided,  and  on  the  lolh  of  January  the  report  is 
"  ici'  perfectK'  quiet,  and  if  it  were   not  for  the   ridge  on 
the   port   side  one  would   never  have   thought  there   had 
ever  been  an\'  breach  in  the  eternal  stillness,  so  calm  and 
peaceful  is  it."     Some  men  went  on  cutting  away  the  ice, 
and  little  bv  little  we  could  see  it  was  getting  less.      ,\h)<'- 
stad  and  I  wen?  busily  engaged  in  the  hold  with  the  new 
-ledges,  and  during  this  time  I  also  made  an  attempt  to 
!  M)tograi)h  the  Frani  bv  nioonliu'ht  from  different  )>'/ints. 
I  •  (.'  results  surjDassed  my  expectations;  but  as  the  oj)  of 
tl  •  ;'ressure-ri(lge  had  now  been  cut  away,  these  j>hotos 
do       '   give  an  exact  impression  of  the  pack-ice,  and  of 
how       ame  hurtling  down  upon  the  Fraiu.    We  then  put 
in  oi         our  dejiot  on  the  great  hummock  on  the  star- 
board      irter,  and  all  sleeping-bags,  Lapland  boots,  I'inn 
shoes,  V     fskin  clothing,  etc.,  were  wrapped  in  the  foresail 
and  plac'.  '\  to  the  extreme  west,  the  provisions  were  col- 
lected ini     six  different  heaps,  and   the  riHes  and  guns 
were  distrii  ;ited  among  three  of  tiie  heaj^s  and  wrapjjed 
up  in  boat-sails.     Next,  1  lansen's  instrument-case  and  mv 
own,  together  with    a    bucketful  of   rifle-cartridges,  were 
placed  under  a  boat-sail.      I'hen  the  forge  and  the  smith's 
tfwls  were  arranged  separately,  and  up  on  the  toj)  of  the 
great  hummock  we  laid  a  heap  of  sledges  and  snow-shoes. 
All  the   kayaks  were  laid   side  b\-  side  bottom    upward, 
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thr  cookini^  ;i|)]);iratu>  and  lani])>,  I'tc,  h^'iiiL;'  jjlaci'd  uiuKm- 
ihcin.  riu'\  uriT  sj)i\'a(l  out  in  llii>  waw  so  that  in  the 
improhahK-  event  of  the  tliick  tloi'  splittiuL;'  >U(l(lrnl\-  our 
loss  would  not  l)c  >o  L^reat.  We  knew  ulu'i'c  to  Inid 
i.'X-ervtliuiLi,,  and  it  mii^lit  blow  and  drift  to  it>  heart's  eon- 
ti'iit  without  our  lo.siuL;-  aiu'thin;^'. 

(  )n  the  ext-nint;  of  jaiuiary  I4tli  I  wrote  in  my  <Har\' : 
"  Two  >har|)  repoi'ts  wei'e  heard  in  the  >hi|),  hke  >hots 
fi-oni  .1  cannon,  and  then  lollowt'd  a  noi>e  as  of  >omethin_iL;' 
sph'ttiuL;  —  presuniahl\'  this  nui>t  l)e  the  ei'ackiniL^  of  the 
ice,  on  account  ot  the  Irost.  It  appeared  to  me  tlial  the 
h>t  on  the  ship  incrt'ased  at  that  moment,  hut  perhajis  it 
was  onl\'  imaiiination.  " 

.\..  tune  j)assed  on  we  all  t;raduall\-  j^ot  bu.s\'  agaiii 
preparing  for  the  sledge  e.\])e(lition.  ( )n  Tue^daN',  januarx' 
15th,  1  sa\-:  "This  e\'enini;-  the  doctor  j^a\-e  a  lesson  t() 
Johansen  and  niyS'  1''  in  bandai^int;-  and  rejiaii-ini;"  broken 
limbs.  I  lay  on  the  table  and  had  a  plaster-of- I'aris 
bandage  put  I'ound  the  calf  of  mv  K'l;,-,  while  all  the  crew 
were  looking;'  on.  The  \v\\  sioiit  ot  this  operation  can- 
not fail  to  suggest  unpleasant  thoughts.  An  accident  of 
thi>  nature  out  in  the  polar  p.ighl,  witht  40  to  50  of 
cold,  would  be  anvthing  but  pleasant,  to  sa\'  nothing  of 
how  ea>il\'  it  might  mean  death  to  boih  of  u.s.  lUit  who 
know^.-*  We  might  manage  somehow.  Howcx  I'r,  sucli 
things  nui^t  not  l)i-  allowed  to  happen,  and,  what  is  more, 
the\'  sliall  not'.' 

A->    biiii''ii"\'  went   on   we  could   b)-  noon  iust  see  flie 
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faint  dawn  of  day — that  day  at  whose  sunrise  we  were  to 
start.  On  lanuarv  iSth  1  ^av :  "  li\'  9  o'clock  in  ihe 
niornitiL;  I  could  already  distini^uish  the  lirst  indications 
of  (lawn,  and  hy  noon  it  seemed  to  be  gettinj^  hri^ht ; 
but  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  in  a  month's  time  there 
will  be  liirht  enough  to  travel  bv,  vet  it  must  be  so. 
'I'rue,  I'\'bruarv  is  a  month  which  all  *  e\])erienced  '  peo- 
ple consider  far  too  earl\'  and  much  too  cold  for  ti'a\'- 
el'int;;  hardly  anv  one  would  do  s(»  in  tin-  month  of 
March.  Hut  it  <-aiuiot  be  heljied  ;  we  ha\e  no  time  to 
waste  in  waitint;'  foi'  additional  comfort  if  we  are  to  make 
any  progress  before  the  sununcr,  when  travelling  will  be 
impossible.  1  am  not  afraid  of  the  cold;  we  can  always 
protect  ourselves  against  that. 

'^Meantime  all  jircparations  are  proceeding,  and  1  am 
now  getting  everything  in  order  connected  with  copying 
of  diaricr^,  observation-books,  photographs,  etc.,  that  we 
are  to  take  with  us.  JMogstad  is  working"  in  the  hold 
making  maple  guard-runners  to  jjui  under  the  s'cdges. 
Jacobsen  has  commenced  to  put  a  new  sledge  together. 
Pettersen  is  in  the  engine-room,  making  nails  for  the 
sledge -fittings,  which  Mogstad  is  to  put  on.  In  the 
meantime  some  of  the  others  have  built  a  lartre  form'  out 
on  the  ice  with  blocks  of  ice  and  snow,  and  to-morrow 
Sverdrup  and  I  will  heat  and  bend  the  runners  in  tar 
and  stearine  at  such  a  heat  as  we  can  produce  in  the 
forge.  We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  sufficient  tem- 
perature to  do  this  important  work  thoroughly,  in  spite 
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of  the  40°  <f  frost.  Amundsen  is  now  repairing  the  mill, 
as  there  is  something  wrong  with  it  again,  the  cog-w!ieeIs 
beinc:  worn.  I  le  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  ijet  it  all  ri^ht 
again.  Rather  chilly  work  to  be  lying  up  there  in  the 
wind  on  the  top  of  the  mill,  boring  in  the  hard  steel  and 
cast-iron  by  lantern-light,  and  at  such  a  temperature  as 
we  are  havinir  now.  I  stood  and  watched  the  lantern- 
light  u])  there  to-day,  and  I  soon  heard  the  drill  work- 
ing; one  could  tell  the  steel  was  hard;  then  I  could  hear 
clapping  of  hands.  'Ah,'  thought  I, 'you  may  well  clap 
your  hands  together;  it  is  not  a  particularly  warm  job  to 
be  lying  up  there  in  the  wind.'  The  worst  of  it  is  one 
cannot  wear  mittens  for  such  work,  but  has  to  use  the 
bare  hands  if  one  is  to  make  any  progress,  and  it  would 
not  take  long  to  freeze  them  off ;  but  it  has  to  be  done, 
he  says,  and  he  will  not  give  in.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow 
in  all  he  undertakes,  and  I  console  him  by  saying  that 
there  are  not  many  before  hmi  who  have  worked  on  the 
top  of  a  mill  in  such  frost  north  of  83'.  On  many  ex- 
jjeditions  they  have  avoided  out-of-door  work  when  the 
temperature  got  so  low.  '  Indeed,'  he  says,  '  I  thought 
that  other  expeditions  were  in  advance  of  us  in  that 
respect.  I  imagined  we  had  kept  indoors  too  much.'  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  enlightening  him  on  this  point;  I 
know  he  will  do  his  best  in  any  case. 

"This  is,  indeed,  a  strange  time  for  me;  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  i^rejjar'ng  for  a  summer  trij)  and  the  spring  were 
already  here,  yet  it  is  still  midwinter,  and  the  conditions  of 
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the  summer  trip  may  be  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  ice 
keeps  quiet ;  the  cracking  in  it  and  in  the  Fram  is  due 
only  to  the  cokl.  I  have  during  the  Kist  few  days  again 
read  Payer's  account  of  his  sledge  expedition  northward 
throu<jjh  Austria  Sound.  It  is  not  very  encoura<rint>-.  The 
very  land  he  describes  as  the  realm  of  Death,  where  he 
thinks  he  and  his  companions  would  inevitably  have 
perished  had  they  not  recovered  the  vessel,  is  the  place 
to  which  we  look  for  salvation;  that  is  the  region  we  hope 
to  reach  when  our  provisions  have  come  to  an  end.  It 
mav  seem  reckless,  but  nevertheless  I  cannot  imaoine 
that  it  is  so.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  a  land  which 
even  in  April  teems  with  bears,  auks,  and  black  guille- 
mots, and  where  seals  are  basking  on  the  ice,  must  be  a 
Canaan,  'flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  for  two  men  who 
have  good  rifles  and  good  eyes ;  it  must  surely  yield  food 
enough  not  only  for  the  needs  of  the  moment,  but  also 
provisions  for  the  journey  onward  to  Spitsbergen.  Some- 
times, however,  the  thought  will  present  itself  that  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  fof)d  when  it  is  most 
sorely  needed ;  but  these  are  only  passing  moments. 
We  must  remember  Carlyle's  words:  'A  man  shall  and 
must  be  valiant;  he  must  march  forward,  and  quit  himself 
like  a  man  —  trusting  imperturbably  in  the  appointment 
and  choice  of  the  Upper  Powers."  I  have  not,  it  is  true, 
any  '  Upper  Powers';  it  would  probably  be  well  to  have 
them  in  such  a  case,  but  we  nevertheless  are  startinir,  and 
the  time  approaches  rapidly ;  four  weeks  or  a  little  more 
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soon  pass  by,  and  then  farewell  to  this  snug  nest,  which 
has  been  our  home  for  eighteen  months,  and  we  go  out 
into  the  darkness  and  cold,  out  into  the  still  more  un- 
known : 

'•  •  ( )ut  yonder  'tis  dark, 
Hut  onward  we  must, 
Over  the  drwy  wet  mountains, 
Kifle  ihrouj^li  tlie  land  of  tiie  ice-troll; 
We  shall  both  be  saved, 
Or  the  ice-troll's  hand 
Shall  clutch  us  both."  " 

On  January  23d  I  write:  "The  dawn  has  grown  so 
much  that  there  was  a  visible  light  from  it  on  the  ice, 
and  for  the  first  time  this  year  I  saw  the  crimson  glow  of 
the  sun  low  down  in  the  dawn."  We  now  took  sound- 
ii.gs  with  the  lead  before  I  was  to  leave  the  vessel;  we 
found  1876  fathoms  (3450  metres).  I  then  made  some 
snow-shoes  down  in  the  hold;  it  was  important  to  have 
them  smooth,  tough,  and  light,  on  which  one  could  make 
good  headway;  "they  shall  be  well  rubbed  with  tar, 
stcarine,  and  tallow,  and  there  shall  be  speed  in  them; 
then  it  is  only  a  question  of  using  one's  legs,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  can  be  manajjed. 

"  Tuesday,  January  29th.  Latitude  yesterday.  '^'^^^  30. 
(Some  days  ago  we  had  been  so  far  north  as  83  40', 
but  had  again  drifted  southward.)  The  light  keeps  on 
steadily  increasing,  and  by  noon  it  almost  seems  to  be 
broad  daylight.  I  believe  I  could  read  the  title  of  a 
book  out  in  the  open  if  the  print  were  large  and  clear. 
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I  take  a  stroll  every  morning,  greeting  the  dawning  day. 
before  I  go  down  into  the  hold  to  my  work  at  the  snow- 
shoes  and  equipment.     My  mind  is  filled  with  a  peculiar 
sensation,  which  I  cannot  clearly  define;  there  is  certainly 
an  exulting  feeling  of  triumph,  deep  in  the  soul,  a  feeling 
that  all   one's  dreams  are  about  to  be  realized  with  the 
rising  sun,  which  steers  northward  across  the  ice-bound 
waters.     Hut  while  I  am  busy  in  these  familiar  surround- 
mgs  a  wave  of  sadness  sometimes  comes  over  me;  it  is 
like   bidding  farewell   to   a  dear  friend  and  to  a  home 
which  has  long  afforded  me  a  sheltering  roof.     At  one 
blow  all  this  and  my  dear  comrades  are  to  be  left  behind 
forever;  never  again  shall  I  tread  this  snow- clad  deck, 
never  again  creep  under  this  tent,  never  hear  the  laugh- 
ter ring  in  this  familiar  saloon,  never  again   sit  in  this 
friendly  circle. 

"  And  then  I  remember  that  when  the  Fram  at  last 
bursts  from  her  bonds  of  ice,  and  turns  her  prow  tow- 
ards Norway,  I  shall  not  be  with  her.  A  farewell  im- 
parts to  everything  in  life  its  own  tinge  of  sadness,  like 
the  crimson  rays  of  the  sun.  when  the  day,  good  or  bad, 
sinks  in  tears  below  the  horizon. 

"  Hundreds  of  times  1113-  eye  wanders  to  the  map 
hanging  there  on  the  wall,  and  each  time  a  chill  creeps 
over  me.  The  distance  before  us  seems  so  long,  and  the 
obstacles  in  our  path  may  be  many;  but  then  again  the 
feeling  comes  that  we  are  bound  to  pull  through:  it 
cannot  be  otherwise;  everything  is  too  carefully  prepared 
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to  fail  now,  and  meanwhile  the  southeast  wind  is 
whistling  above  us,  and  we  are  continually  drifting 
northward  nearer  our  goal.  When  I  go  up  on  deck 
and  stej)  out  into  the  night  with  its  glittering  starry  vault 
and  the  flaring  aurora  borealis,  then  all  these  thouiihts 
recede,  and  1  must,  as  ever,  pause  on  the  threshold  of 
this  sanctuary — this  dark,  deep,  silent  space,  this  infinite 
tenij)le  of  nature,  in  which  the  soul  seeks  to  find  its  ori- 
gin. Toiling  ant,  what  matters  it  whether  you  reach 
your  goal  with  your  fir-needle  or  not?  Iiiverything  dis- 
appears none  the  less  in  the  ocean  of  eternity,  in  the 
great  Nirvana;  and  as  time  rolls  on  our  names  are  for- 
gotten, our  deeds  pass  into  oblivion,  and  our  lives  flit 
by  like  the  traces  of  a  cloud,  and  vanish  like  the  mist 
dispelled  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  Our  time  is 
but  a  fleeting  shadow,  hurrving  us  on  to  the  end — so  it 
is  ordained;  and  having  reached  that  end,  none  ever  re- 
traces his  steps. 

"  Two  of  us  will  soon  be  journeying  farther  through 
this  immense  waste,  into  greater  solitudes  and  deeper 
stillness. 

"  Wednesday,  January  30th.  To-day  the  great  e\ent 
has  hajjpened,  that  the  windmill  is  again  at  work  for  the 
first  time  after  its  long  rest.  In  spite  of  the  cold  and 
the  darkness,  Amundsen  had  got  the  cog-wheels  into 
order,  and  now  it  is  running  as  smoothly  and  steadily 
as  gutta-percha."' 

We  have  now  constant  northeast  winds,  and  we  a<j[ain 
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bore  northward.     On  Sunday.  February  3d.  we  were  at 
^l    43.      The  time  for  our  departure  approached,  and 
the    preparations    were    carried    on    with    great   activity. 
The  sledges   were  completed,  and    I    tried   them    under 
various   conditions.      I    have   alluded    to   the    fact    that 
we   made   mai)le  guards  to   put  under  the  fixed  nickel- 
|)Iated  runners.     I'he  idea  of  this  was  to  strengthen  both 
the  sledges  and  the  runners,  so  that  they  would  at  the 
beginning  of  the  journey,  when   the   loads  were   heavy, 
be  less  liable  to  breakage  from  the  jolting  to  which  they 
would   probably  be   exposed.      Later  on,  when  the  load 
got   lighter,  we   might,  if  we  thought    fit,  easily  remove 
them.     These  guards  were  also  to  serve  another  purpose. 
I    had  an  idea  that,  in  view  ui  the  low  temperature  we 
had  during  the  winter,  and  on  the  dry  drift-snow  which 
then  covered  the  ice-floes,  metal  would  glide  less  easily 
than    smooth   wood,   especially    if    the    latter   were   well 
rubbed  with    rich    tar  and   stearine.      liy  February   «th 
one   of  the  sledges  with  wooden  guard-runners  was   fin- 
ished, so  that  we  could  make  experiments  in   this  direc- 
tion, and  we  then   found  that  it  was  considerably  easier 
to  haul   than   a  similar   sledge   running  on    the    nickel- 
plate,  though   the   load   on  each  was  exactly   the   same. 
The  difference  was  so  great  that  we  found  that  it  was  at 
least  half  as  hard  again  to  draw  a  sledge  on  the  nickel 
runners  as  on  the  tarred  majile  runners. 

Our  new  ash  sledges  were  now   nearly  finished  and 
weighed  30  pounds  without  the  guard-runners.     "  Kvery- 
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!)(>(lv    is    hard    at    work.     Sverdrup    is   scwinii    Ijaijs    or 
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bolsters  to  put  on  the  sledges  as  beds  for  the  Icayaks  to 
rest  on.  To  this  end  the  bags  are  to  he  made  up  to  fit 
tile  bottoms  of  tlie  boats,  Joiiansen  with  one  or  two 
other  men  are  stuffing  the  bags  with  pemmican.  wiiich 
lias  to  be  warmed,  beaten,  and  kneaded  in  order  to  uive 
it  the  right  form  for  making  a  good  bed  for  our  jirecious 
boats.  When  these  s(|uare,  flat  bags  are  carried  out  into 
the  cold  they  freeze  as  hard  as  stone,  and  keep  their  form 
well,  lilessing  is  sitting  up  in  the  work-room,  copying 
the  photographs  of  which  I  have  no  prints.  I  lansen  is 
working  out  a  map  of  our  route  so  far,  and  copying  out 
his  observations  for  us,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  there  is 
hardly  a  man  on  board  who  does  not  feel  that  the  mo- 
ment for  departure  ajiproaches;  perhaps  the  galley  is 
the  only  place  where  everything  goes  on  in  the  usual 
way  under  the  management  of  Lars.  Dnv  jiosition 
yesterday  was  S3  32.1'  north  latitude  and  102  2S  east 
longitude,  so  we  are  southward  again  ;  but  never  mind, 
what  do  a  couple  of  miles  more  or  less  matter  to  us.? 

"  .Sundav,  I-'ebruary  loth.  'i"o-dav  there  was  so  much 
daylight  that  at  i  o'clock  I  could  fairly  well  read  the 
I'erdcns  Gaiio\  when  I  held  the  pai)er  up  towards  the 
light ;  but  when  I  held  it  towards  the  moon,  which  was 
low  in  the  north,  it  was  no  go.  Before  dinner  I  went  for 
a  short  drive  with  '  Ciulen'  and  '  Susine'  (two  of  the 
young  dogs)  and  '  Kaifas.'  '  (iulen"  had  never  Ijeen  in 
harness    before,  but    yet    she    went  quite  well  ;  she  was 
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certainly  a  little  awkward  at  first,  hut  that  soon  cii>- 
ai>|)eare(l,  and  I  think  slie  will  make  a  i^ood  dog  when 
she  is  well  trained.  'Siisine,'  who  was  driven  a  little 
last  autumn,  conducted  herself  (juite  like  an  old  sledj;e- 
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dog.  The  surface  is  hard,  and  easy  for  the  dogs  to  haul 
on.  They  get  a  good  foothold,  and  the  snow  is  not 
particularly  sharp  for  their  feet ;  however,  it  is  not  over- 
smooth  ;  this  drift-snow  makes  heavv  sjfoinu.  The  ice  is 
smooth,  and  easy  to  run  on,  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  good  day-journeys ;  after  all,  we  shall  reach  our 
destination  sooner  than  we  had  exj)ected.  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  is  a  long  journey,  and  scarcely  any  one  has  ever 
more  effectually    burned  his  boats  behind   him.     If   we 
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wished  to  turn  back  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  return 
to,  not  even  a  bare  coast.  It  will  be  impossible  to  find 
the  ship,  and  before  us  lies  the  threat  unknown.  Hut 
there  is  only  one  road,  and  that  lies  straight  ahead,  right 
through,  be  it  land  or  sea,  be  it  smooth  or  rough,  be 
it  mere  ice  or  ice  and  water.  And  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  we  must  get  through,  even  if  we  should  meet  with 
the  worst — viz.,  land  and  pack-ice. 

"  Wednesday,  TY'bruary  1 3th.  The  pemmican  bolsters 
and  dried-liver  pie  are  now  ready  ;  the  kayaks  will  get 
an  excellent  bedding,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  such 
meat-bolsters  are  an  absolute  novelty.  Under  each 
kayak  there  are  three  of  them,  they  are  made  to  fit  the 
sledge,  and,  as  already  stated,  are  moulded  to  the  shape 
of  the  kayak.  They  weigh  100  to  120  pounds  each. 
The  empty  sacks  weigh  2  or  3  pounds  each,  so  that  alto- 
gether the  meat  (pemmican  and  liver  pie)  in  these  three 
bags  will  weigh  about  320  pounds.  We  each  had  our  light 
sleeping-bags  of  reindeer-skin,  and  we  tried  to  sleep  out 
in  them  last  night,  but  both  Johansen  and  I  found  it 
rather  cold,  although  it  was  only  37  I^'ahr.  of  frost. 
We  were,  perhaps,  too  lightly  clad  under  the  wolfskin 
'  iothing ;  we  are  making  another  experiment  with  a  little 
mon;  on  to-night. 

•  Saturday,  February  i6th.  The  outfitting  is  still 
progressing;  but  there  are  various  small  things  yet  to 
do  which  take  time,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall 
be  ready    to  start    on   Wednesday,   February  20th,  as   I 
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originally  intended.  The  day  is  now  so  light  that,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  we  might  quite  well  start  then  ;  but 
perhaps  we  had  better  wait  a  day  or  two  longer.  Three 
sledge -sails  (for  single  sledges)  are  now  finished;  they 
are  made  of  very  light  calico,  and  are  about  7  feet  2 
inches  broad  by  4  feet  4  inches  long ;  they  are  made  so 
that  two  of  them  may  be  laced  together  and  used  as  one 
sail  for  a  double  sledge,  and  I  believe  they  will  act  well ; 
they  weigh  a  little  over  one  pound  each.  Moreover,  we 
have  now  most  of  the  provisions  ready  stowed  away  in 
bags." 
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"  TuKSDAV,  February  26tli.  At  last  the  clay  lias  ar- 
rived, the  great  day,  when  the  journey  is  to  comnienee. 
The  week  has  passed  in  untiring  work  to  gi't  everything 
ready.  W'e  should  have  started  on  the  20th,  but  it  has 
been  postponed  from  day  to  day;  there  was  always  some- 
thing still  to  do.  iMy  head  has  been  full  night  and  day, 
with  all  that  was  to  be  done  and  that  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Oh,  this  unceasing  mental  strain,  which  does 
not  allow  a  minute's  respite  in  which  to  throw  off  the 
responsibility,  to  give  loose  rein  to  the  thoughts,  and  let 
the  dreams  have  full  sway!  The  nerves  are  in  a  state  of 
tension  from  the  moment  of  awaking  in  the  morninu-  till 
the  eyes  close  late  at  night.  Ah !  how  well  I  know  this 
state,  which  I  have  experienced  each  time  I  have  been 
about  to  set  out  and  retreat  was  to  be  cut  off — never,  I 
believe,  more  effectually  than  now!  The  last  few  nights 
I  did  not  get  to  bed  before  half-past  three  or  half-past 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  only  what  we 
ought  to  take  with  us  that  has  to  be  taken  care  of,  but 
we  have  to  leave  the  vessel ;  its  command  and   responsi- 
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bility  have  to  be  placed  in  other  hands,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  nothing  is  forgotten  in  the  way  of  instructions 
to  the  men  who  remain,  as  the  scientific  observations 
will  have  to  be  continued  on  the  same  lines  as  they  have 
been  carried  on  hitherto,  and  other  observations  of  all 
kinds  will  have  to  be  made,  etc.,  etc." 

The  last  nii^ht  we  were  to  sjiend  on  board  the  Fram 
eventually  arrived,  and  we  had  a  farewell  jjarty.  In  a 
strange,  sad  way,  reminiscences  were  revived  of  all  that 
had  befallen  us  here  on  board,  mingled  with  hope  and 
trust  in  what  the  future  would  bring.  I  remained  uj)  till 
far  into  the  night;  letters  and  remembrances  had  to  be 
sent  to  those  at  home,  in  case  the  unforeseen  should  hap- 
pen. Among  the  last  things  I  wrote  were  the  f(jllowin" 
instructions  to  Sverdruj),  in  which  I  handed  over  to  him 
the  command  of  the  exiJedition  : 


"Captain  Otto  Svekdkui',  Commander  of  the  Fram: 

"  As  I  am  now  leaving  the  Fram,  accompanied  by 
Johansen,  to  undertake  a  journey  northward — if  possible, 
to  the  Pole— and  from  there  to  Sjjitzbergen,  most  likely 
via  Franz  Josef  Land,  I  make  o\er  to  you  the  command 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  expedition.  From  the  day 
I  leave  the  Fi^am.  all  the  authority  which  hitherto  was 
vested  in  me  shall  devolve  upon  you  to  an  equal  extent, 
and  the  others  will  have  to  render  absolute  obedience  to 
you,  or  to  whomsoever  you  may  depute  as  their  leader.  I 
consider  it  superfluous  to  give  any  orders  about  what  is 
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to  be  clone  under  various  contintrencies,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  t^ive  any.  I  am  certain  you  will  know  best 
yourself  what  oui;ht  to  be  clone  in  any  emergency,  and  I 
therefore  consider  that  I  may  with  confidence  leave  the 
Fravi. 

"  The  chief  aim  of  the  expedition  is  to  push  through 
the  unknown  Polar  Sea  from  the  region  around  the  New 
Siberian  Islands,  north  of  I'ranz  Jcjsef  Land,  and  on- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Spitzbergen  or  Green- 
land. The  most  essential  part  of  this  task,  I  consider, 
we  have  already  accomplished;  the  remainder  will  be 
achieved  as  the  expedition  gets  farther  west.  In  order  to 
make  the  expedition  still  mc^re  fruitful  of  results,  I  am 
making  an  attempt  to  push  farther  up  north  with  the 
dogs.  Your  task  will  then  be  to  convey  home,  in  the 
safest  manner  possible,  the  human  lives  now  confided  to 
your  care,  and  not  to  expose  them  to  any  unnecessary 
danger,  either  out  of  regard  for  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  for 
the  scientific  outcome  of  the  expedition.  No  one  can  tell 
how  long  it  may  take  before  the  Frani  drifts  out  into  open 
water.  You  have  j)rovisions  for  several  years  to  come ;  if 
for  any  unknown  reason  it  should  take  too  long,  or  if  the 
crew  should  begin  to  suffer  in  health,  or  if  from  other 
reasons  you  should  think  it  best  to  abandon  the  vessel,  it 
should  uncjuestionably  be  done.  As  to  the  time  of  the 
year  when  this  should  be  done,  and  the  route  to  be  chos- 
en, you  yourself  will  be  best  able  to  judge.  If  it  should 
be  necessary,   I   consider   Franz   Josef    Land  and   Spitz- 
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bcrgcn  favorable  lands  to  make  for.  If  search  is  made 
for  tlie  e.\j)e(lition  after  the  arrival  home  of  Johansen 
and  myself,  it  will  be  made  there  first.  Wherever  you 
come  to  land,  you  should,  as  often  as  you  can,  erect  con- 
spicuous beacons  on  promontories  and  |)rojectint;  liead- 
lands.  and  j)lace  within  the  beacons  a  short  report  of 
what  has  occurred,  and  whither  you  are  t;'^'*nj^.  In  order 
to  distinguish  these  beacons  from  others,  a  small  beacon 
should  be  erected  4  metres  from  the  larger  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  North  Pole.  The  question  as 
to  what  outfit  would  be  most  advantageous  in  case  the 
Fra/n  should  have  to  be  abandoned  is  one  which  we  have 
so  frequently  discussed  that  I  consider  it  superfluous  to 
dwell  on  it  here,  I  know  that  you  will  take  care  that 
the  requisite  number  of  kayaks  for  all  the  men,  sledges, 
snow-shoes,  '  truger,'  and  other  articles  of  outfit  are  put 
in  complete  order  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  such  a  journey  home  over  the  ice  could  be 
undertaken  with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  h^lsewhere  I 
give  you  directions  as  to  the  provisions  which  I  consider 
most  suitable  for  such  a  journey,  and  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  each  man. 

"  I  also  know  that  you  will  hold  everything  in  readi- 
ness to  abandon  the  Fraiii  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
in  the  event  of  her  suffering  sudden  damage,  whether 
through  fire  or  ice-pressure.  If  the  ice  permits  it,  I 
consider  it  advisable  that  a  depot,  with  sufficient  provi- 
sions, etc.,  should  be  established  at  a  safe  place  on  the 
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ice,  such  as  wc  have  lately  had.  All  necessaries  which 
cannot  be  kept  on  the  ice  oujj[ht  to  be  so  ))l:icecl  on  board 
that  they  are  easy  to  get  at  under  any  circumstances.  .As 
you  are  aware,  all  the  provisions  now  in  the  depot  are  con- 
centrated foods  for  sledi^ini;  journeys  only;  but  as  it  may 
happen  that  you  will  have  to  remain  inactive  for  a  time 
before  uoinii:  farther,  it  would  be  hiiihlv  desirable  to  save 
as  much  tinned  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  as  possible; 
should  troublous  times  come  then,  I  should  consider  it 
advisable  to  have  a  supply  of  these  articles  ready  on  the 
ice. 

".Should  the  I-'ram  while  drifting  be  carried  far  to 
the  nort  .  of  Spit/bergen,  and  get  over  into  the  current 
under  the  east  coast  of  (Greenland,  many  possibilities  may 
be  imagined  which  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  on 
now;  but  should  vou  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  Fram 
and  make  for  the  land,  il  would  be  best  for  you  to  erect 
beacons  there,  as  stated  above  (with  particulars  as  to 
whither  you  are  going,  etc.),  as  search  might  possibly 
be  made  there  for  the  expedition.  Whether  in  that  case 
vou  ought  to  make  for  Iceland  (which  is  the  nearest 
land,  and  where  you  should  be  able  to  get  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  if  following  the  edge  of  the  ice),  or 
for  the  Danish  colonies  west  of  Cape  Farewell,  you 
will  be  best  able  to  judge  on  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  As  regards  what  you  ought  to  take  with  you  in  the 
event  of  abandoning  the   Fram,  besides    the   necessary 
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provisions,  I  may  mention  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
equi]3ment,  all  scientific  and  other  jonrnals  and  obser- 
vations, all  scientific  collections  that  are  not  too  heavy,  or, 
if  too  heavy,  small  samples  thereof;  photographs,  pref- 
erably the  original  plates  (or  films);  or  should  these 
prove  too  heavy,  then  prints  taken  from  them ;  also  the 
'  Aderman  '  aerometer,  with  which  most  of  the  observa- 
tions on  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  are  taken  ;  as 
well  as,  of  course,  all  journals  and  memoranda  which 
are  of  any  interest.  I  leav  i^ehind  some  diaries  and 
letters,  which  I  would  request  you  to  take  special  care  of 
and  deliver  to  Eva  if  I  should  not  return  home,  or  if, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  you  should  return  home  be- 
fore us. 

"  Hansen  and  Blessing  will,  as  you  know,  attend  to 
the  various  scientific  expeditions  and  to  the  collectin<>- 
of  specimens.  You  yourself  will  attend  to  the  sound- 
ings, and  see  that  they  are  taken  as  frequently  as  possible 
and  as  the  condition  of  the  line  permits.  I  should  con- 
sider at  least  once  in  every  60  miles  covered  to  be  ex- 
tremely desirable ;  if  it  can  be  done  oftener  so  much  the 
better.  Should  the  depth  become  less  than  now  and 
more  variable,  it  goes  without  saving  that  soundings 
should  be  taken  more  frequently. 

"As  the  crew  was  small  before,  and  will  now  be  still 

further   reduced   by   two   men,  more   work  will    probably 

fall    to  each    man's   lot;  but  I  know   that,  whenever  you 

can,  you   will   spare   men    to  assist   in   the  scientific  ob- 
II. -7 
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servations,  and  make  them  as  complete  as  possible. 
Please  also  see  that  every  tenth  day  (the  first,  tenth, 
and  twentieth  of  every  month)  the  ice  is  bored  through, 
and  the  thickness  measured,  in  the  same  way  as  has 
been  done  hitherto.  Mcnriksen  has  for  the  most  part 
made  these  borings,  and  is  a  trustworthy  man  for  this 
work. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  wish  all  ]Jossible  success  to  you,  and 
to  those  for  whom  you  are  now  responsible,  and  may  we 
meet  again  in  Norwa)-,  whether  it  be  on  board  of  this 
vessel  or  without  her. 

"Yours  affectionately, 

"  Fridtjof  Nansen. 

"  On  board  the  Fraui^ 

"  February  25,  1895." 

"  Now  at  last  the  brain  was  to  get  some  rest,  and  the 
work  for  the  legs  and  arms  to  commence.  Evervthincj 
was  oot  readv  for  the  start  this  morning.  Five  of  our 
comrades,  Sverdrup,  Hansen,  Blessing,  Henriksen,  and 
Mogstad,  were  to  see  us  off  on  our  way,  bringing  a 
sledge  and  a  tent  with  them.  The  four  sledges  were  got 
ready,  the  dogs  harnessed  to  them,  lunch,  with  a  bottle 
of  malt  extract  per  man,  was  taken  just  before  start- 
ing, and  then  we  bade  the  last  hearty  farewell  to  those 
left  behind.  We  were  off  into  the  drifting  snow.  I 
mvself  took  the  lead  with  '  Kvik  '  as  leading  doo;,  in  the 
first  sledge,  and  then   sledge  after  sledge  followed  amid 
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cheers,  accompanied  by  the  cracking  of  whips  and  the 
barking  of  dogs.     At  the  same  time  a  salute  was  fired 
from  the  quarter-deck,  shot  after  shot,  into  the  whiHing 
drift.     The  sledges  moved  heavily  forward;  it  was  slow 
travelling  ui^hill,  and  they  came   to  a  dead   stop  where 
the  ascent  was  too  steep,  and  we  all  had  to  help  them 
along— one  man  alone  could  not  do  it;    but  over  level 
ground   we  flew  along  like   a  whirlwind,  and   those  on 
snow-shoes  found  it  difficult  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  sledges.     I  had  to  strike  out  as  best  I  could  when 
they  came  up  to  me  to  avoid  getting  my  legs  entangled 
in  the  line.     A  man  is  beckoning  with  his  staff  far  in 
the  rear.     It  is  Mogstad,  who  comes  tearing  along  and 
shouting  that  three  '  floitstokker  '  *  (crossbaks)  had'^been 
torn  off  a  sledge  in  driving.     The  sledge,  with  its  heavv 
load,  had  lurched  forward  over  an  upright  piece  of  ice, 
which  struck  the  crossbars,  breaking  all  three  of  them,' 
one  after  the  other;    one   or   two  of  the   perpendicular 
supports  of  the  runners  were  also  smashed.     There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  the  ship  to  get  it  repaired 
and   have   the    sledges    made    stronger.      Such    a  thing 
ought  not  to  happen  again.     During  the  return  one  o^ 
the  sledges  lurched  up  against  another,  and  a  cane  in  the 
bow  snapped.     The  bows  would,  therefore,  also  have  to 
be  made  stronsrer.  t 


-  The  crosshars  on   the  sieclKC  that  connect  the  perpendicular  sup- 


ports  of  the  runners  with  each  otlier 

t  Tlie  sledge  runners  were  connected  in  front  by  a  bow 


consisting  of 
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"  Tlie  sled<j:cs  have  aq;ain  been  unloaded  and  brought 
on  board  in  order  that  this  may  be  done,  and  here  we  are 
again  to-night.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  this  happened 
when  it  did  ;  it  would  liave  been  worse  to  have  had 
such  an  experience  a  few  days  later.  I  will  now  take 
six  sledges  instead  of  four,  so  that  the  load  on  each  may 
be  less,  and  so  that  it  will  be  easier  to  lift  them  over  the 
irregularities  of  the  ground,  I  shall  also  have  a  broad 
board  fitted  lengthwise  to  the  sledge,  underneath  the 
crossbars,  so  as  to  protect  them  against  projecting  pieces 
of  ice.  As  a  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  in  the  end  by 
doing  such  things  thoroughly  before  starting,  we  shall 
not  be  ready  to  start  before  the  day  after  to-morrow.  It 
seemed  strange  to  be  on  board  again  after  having  said 
good-bye,  as  I  thought,  forever,  to  these  surroundings. 
When  1  came  up  on  the  after- deck,  I  found  the  guns 
lying  there  in  the  snow,  one  of  them  turned  over  on  its 
back,  the  other  had  recoiled  a  long  way  aft,  when  sa- 
luting us  ;  from  the  mizzen-top  the  red  and  black  flag 
was  still  waving. 

"  I  am  in  wonderfully  high  spirits,  and  feel  confident 
of  success;  the  sledges  seemed  to  glide  so  easily,  although 
carrying  200  pounds  more  than  was  originally  intended 
(about  2200  pounds  altogether),  and  everything  looks 
very  promising.  We  shall  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  days, 
but  as  we  are  having  a  southeasterly  wind  all  day  long, 


lliroL"  or  four  pieces  of  nittau  cane  laslied  together;  it  is  to  tliis  bow  the 
hauiing-lines  are  fastened. 
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we  are  no  doubt  getting  on  towards  the  north,  all  the 
same.  Yesterday  we  were  .S3^  47';  to-day  I  suppose  we 
are  at  least  d^-^"  50V' 

At  last,  on  Thursday,  February  2Sth,  we  started  again 
with  our  six  sledges.     Sverdrup,  Hansen,  Blessing,  Hen- 
riksen,  and  IVIogstad  saw  us  off.     When  we  started,  most 
of  the  others  also  accompanied  us  some  distance.     We 
soon  found  that  the  dogs  did  not  draw  as  well  as  I  had 
expected,  and    I  came  to  the  conclusion   that  with  this 
load  we  should  get  on  too  slowly.      We   had  not  ]3ro. 
ceeded  far  from  the  ship  before   I  decided  to  leave  be- 
hind some  of  the  sacks   with  provisions  for  the   dogs, 
and   these   were   later  on   taken   back  on   board   by  the 
others. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  stopped,  our 
odometer*  showed  that  we  had  gone  about  4  miles  from 
the  Fram.  We  had  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  tent,  to- 
gether with  our  friends  who  were  going  back  the  next 
day.  To  my  surprise  a  punch-bowl  was  prepared,  and 
toasts  were  proposed  for  those  who  were  starting  and 
those  who  remained  behind.  It  was  not  until  u  o^clock 
that  we  crept  into  our  sleeping-bags. 

There  were  illuminations  in  our  honor  that  night 
on  board  the  Fram.  The  electric  arc  lamp  was  ho'st- 
ed  on  the   maintop,  and   the   electric   light  for  the  f^rst 

*  Tins  odometer  had  been  made  o„  board,  siu.rtly  before  starting.,  out 
u    t   e  wor.s  of  an  old  anemonK-ter.     The  odometer  was  fastened  bthi 
the  last  sledge,  and  nul.cated  fairly  correctly  the  distance  covered  by  us 
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time  slionc  forth  ox'er  the  ice  masses  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
Torches  had  also  been  lit,  and  bonfires  of  oakum-ends 
and  other  combustibles  were  burning;  on  several  iloes 
around  the  /vv?///  and  makint;  a  brilliant  show.  Sver- 
drup  had.  by-the-way,  L;ivcn  orders  that  the  electric  liu;ht 
or  a  lantern  should  be  hoisted  on  the  maintop  every 
niiiht  imtil  he  and  the  otiiers  had  returned,  for  fear  thev 
might  lose  tlieir  way  if  the  tracks  sliould  be  obliterated 
by  bad  weather.  It  would  then  be  very  difficult  to  find 
the  ship;  but  such  a  light  can  be  seen  a  long  distance 
over  these  plains,  where  by  merely  standing  on  a  hum- 
mock Kn\Ki  can  easily  get  a  view  for  many  miles  round. 

I  was  afraid  that  the  dogs,  if  they  got  loose,  would 
go  back  to  the  Frani,  and  I  therefore  ijot  two  steel 
lines  made,  to  which  short  leashes  were  fastened  a  little 
distance  apart,  so  that  the  dogs  could  be  secured  to 
these  lines  between  two  sticks  or  sledges.  In  spite  of 
this,  sc\eral  of  the  dogs  got  loose;  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  did  not  leave  us,  but  remained  with  their  comrades 
and  us.  There  was,  of  course,  a  doleful  howling  round 
the  tents  the  first  night,  and  they  disturbed  our  sleep 
to  some  extent. 

TJKi  ne.xt  morning  (Friday,  March  ist)  it  took  one 
of  our  comrades  three  hours  to  make  the  coffee,  being- 
unaccustomed  to  the  api^aratus.  We  then  had  a  \ery 
nice  breakfast  together.  Not  before  11.30  a.m.  did  we 
get  under  way.  Our  fi\e  comrades  accompanied  us  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  then  turned  to  uet  back  to  the  Fram 
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the  same  cvcnini;.  "  It  was  ccTtainly  a  most  chcH-rf.:! 
t?<HKl-bye;'  says  the  ch-ary,  ••  hi.t  it  is  always  hard  t„  part, 
even  at  S4  ,  and  maybe  there  uas  a  tearful  eve  or  tw..." 
The  last  thino-  Sverdru,,  asked  me  when  sittin-  „n  his 
sledge,  just  as  we  were  about  to  part.  was.  if  I  thou-ht  I 
should  00  to  the  South  Pole  when  I  ,crot  home;  forlf  so, 
he  hoped  1  would  wait  till  he  arrived;  and  then  he  asked 
me  to  crive  his  love  to  his  wife  and  child. 

And  so  we  proceeded.  Johansen  and  I,  but  it  was 
slow  work  for  us  alone  with  six  sledges,  which  were 
impeded  on  their  way  by  all  sorts  of  obstacles  and 
inequalities.  Besides  this,  the  ice  became  rougher,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  on  during  the  aftermx.n'  on 
account  of  the  darkness,  the  days  being  still  very  short 
and  the  sun  was  not  yet  above  the  horizon.  We  there- 
fore camped  rather  earlw 

"  Wednesday,   March   6th.      We  are  again  on   board 
the  Fram  to  make  a  fresh  start,  for  the  third  time,  and 
then,  I    suppose,  it   will    be   in   earnest.      On   Saturday. 
March    2d,  we  proceeded   with   the   six   sledges    after    I 
had  been  a  trip  to  the  northward  and  found  it  passable. 
Progress  was  slow,  and   we  had   to  do  nearly  six   turns 
each,  as  the  sledges  stopped  everywhere  and'  liad  to  be 
helped   along.     I   saw   now   too  clearly  that  we  should 
never  get  on  in  this  manner;  a  change  would  have  to  be 
made,  and  I  decided  to  camp  in  order  to  have  a  look  at 
the  ice  northward  and  consider  the  matter.     Having  tied 
up  the  dogs,  I  set  out,  while  Johansen  was  to  feed  the 
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(lot^s  and  jJiil  ii|)  the  tint.      TIu-)'  were  fed  oiui-  in  cwi)' 
24  liours,  at  niL;Iit,  wlirn  the  day's  march  was  done. 

"  I  had  not  i^dni-  far  when  I  came  upon  excellent 
spacious  plains;  good  progress  could  he  made,  and  so  far 
everythiuL;  was  all  right ;  hut  the  load  had  to  he  diminished 
and  the  numher  of  sledges  reduced.  I'ndouhtedlv,  there- 
fore,  it  would  he  hest  to  return  to  the  /'/v?///  to  make  the 


necessar\'  iilterations  on  hoard,  and  uet  the  sledue 


s  we 


were  to  take  with  us  further  strengthened,  so  as  to  have 
perfect  confidence  in  their  durability. 

"We  might,  of  course,  ha\e  draggerl  along  somehow 
towards  the  north  for  a  while,  and  the  load  would  gradu- 
ally ha\e  decreased  ;  hut  it  would  ha\e  been  slow  work, 
and  befo.e  the  load  would  be  sufficiently  lightened  the 
dogs  would  perhaps  be  worn  out.  It  was  cold  loi"  them 
at  ni<>ht ;  we  heard  man\-  of  them  iK)wlin!>"  most  of  the 
nliihl.  If.  however,  we  diminished  the  load,  and  conse- 
(|uenth'  allowed  a  shorter  time  for  the  journc}'.  it  would 
be  preferable  to  wait,  and  not  start  till  a  little  later  in  the 
month,  when  we  could  make  more  out  of  the  time,  as  the 
days  would  be  lighter  and  not  so  cold  and  the  snow- 
surface  better.  Having  spent  another  night  in  the  tent 
— into  which  it  was  a  hard  job  to  get,  dressed  in  a  fur 
that  was  stiff  with  frost,  and  then  into  a  bag  that  was 
also  hard  frozen — I  decided  next  morning  (Sunday, 
March  3d)  to  return  to  the  Fram.  I  harnessed  a 
double  team  of  dogs  to  one  of  the  sledges,  and  off  tliey 
went   over  pressure  -  ridges   and    all    other    obstacles    so 
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rai)icll\  tluit  I  could  hardls  kci'])  iij)  with  tlu'iii.  In  a 
few  lu)iu>^  I  covfrcd  the  same  distance  whicii  had  taktii 
Us  thiec  days  wlu'u  wi'  started  out.  Tilt'  advantage  of 
a  iijuiiter  load  \va.>.  oidy  too  a|)])aix'nt. 

"As  I  approacJK'd  tlic  /vv?///  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  tlie 
upper  edge  uf  tlie  sun  aljove  tiie  ice  in  the  south.      It 
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was  the  first  time  this  year,  Init  I  liad  not  e\j)ectcd  it  as 
yet.  It  was  the  refraction  caused  by  the  low  temi^crature 
which  made  it  visible  so  soon.  The  first  news  I  heard 
from  those  who  came  to  meet  me  was  that    Hansen  had 
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tlu'  prc'N  iitiis  .iftiTiiooii  taki'ii  an  oljM-isation.  wliicli  i;a\i' 
.S 4    4'  nortli  lalitudt'. 

"  It  was  iiiuloiibtcdly  very  |)k\'isant  once  nioiv  to 
stretch  my  limbs  on  the  sofa  in  the  Fmm's  saloon,  to 
{|Ueiuli  my  tliiist  in  delicioiis  lime-juice  with  sUL;ar,  and 
again  to  dine  in  a  civili/ed  manner.  In  the  afternoon 
llansen  and  Nordahl  went  hack  to  Johansen  with  my 
team  of  dogs,  to  keep  him  company  overnight.  When  I 
left  him  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to  start  on  the 
return  journe)'  as  best  he  could,  until  I  came  with  otiiers 
to  lielp  him.  I'he  dogs  lost  no  time,  and  the  two  men 
reached  johansen's  tent  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
At  night  both  they  and  we  had  rejoicings  in  lienor  of 
the  sun  and  the  <S4th  degree. 

"The  next  morning  three  of  us  went  oi^  and  fetched 
the  sledges  back.  Now,  when  we  made  for  the  ship,  the 
dogs  dragged  much  better,  and  in  a  short  time  we  should 
liave  been  on  board  had  it  not  been  for  a  long  lane  in  the 
ice  which  we  could  see  no  end  to,  and  which  stopped  us. 
Finally  we  left  the  sledges  and,  together  with  the  dogs, 
managed  to  cross  over  on  some  loose  pieces  of  ice  and 
irot  on  board.  Yesterdav  we  twice  tried  to  fetch  the 
sledges,  but  there  had  evidently  been  some  movement  in 
the  lane,  and  the  new  ice  was  still  so  thin  that  we  dared 
not  trust  it.  W'c  have,  however,  to-day  got  them  on 
board,  and  we  will  now  for  the  last  time,  it  is  to  be  hojied, 
prejjare  ourselves  for  the  journey.  I  will  now  plan  out 
the  journey  so  as  to  take  the  shortest  possible  time,  using 
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!ii;ht  sic'dujes  and  toarini;  aloni;  as  fast  as  lci;s  and  snow- 
sliot's  will  carry  us.  W'c  shall  he  nont-  llu'  worse  for  this 
delay,  provided  wi-  do  not  meet  too  nuich  paek-iee  or  too 
many  openini;s  in  the  ice. 

"  I  have  weit;hed  all  the  doi^s  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  c.ui  fjed  them  on  each  other  and  kee|) 
going  for  about  fifty  days;  h.uing,  in  addition  to  this,  dog 
provisions  fo-  about  thirty  days,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
travel  with  dogs  for  eighty  days,  and  in  that  time  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  have  arrived  somewhere.  .\nd,  besides, 
we  have  jjrovisions  for  ourselves  for  one  hundred  days. 
This  will  be  about  440  jxjunds  on  each  sledge  if  we 
take  three,  and  with  nine  dogs  per  sledge  we  ought  to 
manage  it." 

So  here  we  were  again,  busy  with  jjreparations  and 
improvements.  In  the  meantime  the  ice  moved  a  little, 
broke  uj),  and  lanes  were  formed  in  various  directions. 
On  March  8th  I  sav:  "The  crack  in  the  larije  floe  to 
starboard,  formed  while  we  were  away,  opened  yesterday 
into  a  broad  lane,  which  we  can  see  stretching  with  new- 
ly frozen  ice  towards  the  horizon,  both  north  and  south. 
It  is  odd  how  that  petroleum  launch  is  always  in  '  hot 
water'  wherever  it  is.  This  crack  formed  underneath  it, 
so  it  was  hannin''"  with  the  stern  over  the  water  when 
they  found  it  in  the  morning.  We  have  now  decided  to 
cut  it  up  and  use  the  elm-boards  for  the  sledge-runners. 
That  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

"  Wednesday,  March    13th.     .S4     north    latitude,    loi^ 
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55  east  longitude.  The  days  have  passed,  working  again 
at  the  equii)ment.  Ii^\erything  is  now  in  order.  Three 
sledges  arc  standing  ready  out  on  the  ice,  properly 
strengthened  in  ever\-  way,  with  iron  fastenings  between 
uj)rights  and  crossbars.  These  last-mentioned  are  secure- 
ly strengthened  with  extra  top -pieces  of  ash,  and  pro- 
tected underneath  by  boards.  This  afternoon  wc  tried 
the  dogs  with  sledges  loaded,  and  they  went  as  easily  as 
could  be,  and  to-morrow  we  start  again  for  the  last  time, 
full  of  courage  and  confidence  and  with  the  sun  uj),  in 
the  assurance  that  we  are  goinq;  towards  ever  brighter 
■  i/ys. 

"  To-night  there  has  been  a  great  farewell  feast,  with 
many  heart)'  speeches,  and  to-morrow  we  depart  as 
early  as  possible,  provided  our  dissipation  has  not  de- 
laved  us.  I  have  to-night  added  the  following  postscript 
to  Sverdrup's  instructions: 

"'P.S. — In  the  foregoing  instructions,  which  I  wrote 
rather  hurriedly  on  the  night  of  February  25th,  I  omitted 
to  mention  things  that  should  have  been  alluded  to.  I 
will  restrict  myself  here  to  stating,  further,  that  should  you 
siiiht  unknown  land,  evervthiny;  oui>ht,  of  course,  to  be 
done  in  order  to  ascertain  and  examine  it,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  Should  the  FraDi  drift  so  near 
t'lat  vou  thin!^'  it  can  be  reached  without  great  risk, 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  explore  the  land  would 
be  of  the  "reatest  interest.      Everv  ston<.\  everv  blade  of 
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grass,  liclien,  or  moss,  overv  animal,  from  the  laro-est  to 
the  smallest,  would  be  of  great  importance,  photographs, 
and  an  exact  description  should  not  be  neglected;  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  traversed  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  coast-line,  size,  etc.      ,\11 
such    things    should,   however,    only    be    done,   provided 
they  can  be  accomplished  without  danger.      If  the  Fram 
is  adrift  in  the  ice,  it  is  clear  that  only  short  excursions 
should  be  made  from  her,  as  the   members   of  such  ex- 
peditions might  encounter  great  difificulties  in  reaching 
the  vessel   again.     Should   the  Fram   remain   stationary 
for  any  time,  such  expeditions  should  still  be  undertaken 
only    with    great  discretion,  and    not    be    extended   over 
any  great  length  of  time,  as  no  one  can  foresee  when  she 
may  commence  to  drift  again,  and  it  would  be  very  un- 
desirable for  all  concerned  if  the  crew  of  the  Fram  were 
to  be  still  further  reduced. 

"'We  have  so  often  spoken  together  about  the  scien- 
tific researches,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
give  any  further  suggestions  here.  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  make  them  as  perfect 
as  possible,  so  that  the  expedition  may  return  with  as 
good  results  as  the  circumstances  will  permit.  And  now 
once  again,  my  wishes  for  all  possible  success,  and  may 
we  meet  again  before  long. 

"  ■  Your  affectionate, 

"  '  I'^KIDTJOF    NansKN. 

'"  The /V7?w,  March  13,  1S95;" 
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Heforc  leaving  the  Frani  for  good  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  equipment  we  finally  decided 
on  as  the  most  likely  to  suit  our  purposes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  two  kayaks  that 
had  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  winter, 
and  that  we  required  to  have  with  us  in  order  to 
cross  possible  channels  and  pools,  and  also  for  use 
when  we  should  come  to  oj^en  sea.  Instead  of  these 
kayaks,  I  had  at  first  thought  of  taking  ready-made  can- 
vas boat -covers,  and  of  using  the  sledges  as  frames  to 
stretch  them  over.  By  this  means  a  craft  perfectly 
capable  of  carrying  us  over  lanes  and  short  bits  of  open 
sea  could  have  been  rigged  up  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  I  subsequent)  ,'  gave  up  this  idea,  however,  and 
decided  on  the  kayak,  a  craft  with  which  I  was  fa- 
miliar, and  which  I  knew  would  render  valuable  assist- 
ance in  several  respects.  Even  if  we  had  been  able  to 
contrive  a  cover  for  the  sledges  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
boat  could  have  been  got  ready  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
it  would  not  have  been  such  quick  work  as  sin-.ply 
launching  a  ready-made  kayak.  Added  to  this,  the  craft 
would,  necessarily,  have  been  heavy  to  row ;  and  when  it 
was  a  question  of  long  distances  in  open  water,  such  as 
along  the  coasts  of  1^^'an/  Josef  Land,  or  across  thence 
to  .Si)it/.bergcn,  much  time  would  have  been  lost.  One 
consideration  indeed,  and  that  of  some  moment,  was  the 
saving  in  weight  if  the  sledges  were  made  use  of;  but 
even  this  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as  it  seemed, 
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as  the  covers  of  both  kinds  of  craft  would  have  weiuhed 
about  the  same,  and  what  would  have  been  saved  in  the 
weight  of  the  frames  was  not  much,  if  one  remembers 
that  a  whole  ka\ak-frame  only  weighs  about   i6  pounds. 
Then,  too,  if  kayaks  were  used,  some  weight  would   be 
saved  by  being  able  to  carry  our  provisions  and  other 
impedimenta  in   bags    of   thin  material,  which  could  be 
stowed  -iway  in  the  kayaks,  and  the  latter  lashed  to  the 
sledges.     Our  provisions  would  thu?-  be  protected  against 
all  risk  of  attack  by  d'jgs,  or  of  being  cut  by  sharp  pieces 
of  ice.     The  other  alternative — the  canvas  cover — which 
would  have  required  fitting  on  and  folding  up  again  after 
being  in   the  water,  would,  necessarily,  in  the  low  tem- 
peratures we  had  to  expect,  have   become    spoiled    and 
leaky.     Last,  but   not  least,  the  kayak,  with   its   tightly 
covered  deck,  is  a  niost  efficient  sea-boa"^,  in  which  one 
can  get  along  in   any  kind   of  weather,  and  is  also  an 
admirable  craft  for  shooting  and  fishing  purposes.     The 
boat  which  one  could  have  contrived  by  the  other  expe- 
dient  could  with    difficulty    have    been    made    any  way 
satisfactory  in  this  respect. 

I  have  also  mentioned  the  sledges  which  I  had  made 
for  this  expedition.  Tliey  were  of  the  same  pattern  as 
those  built  for  the  Greenland  one;  somewhat  resemblimr 
in  shai)e  the  Norwegian  "skikjelke,"*  which  is  a  low 
hand-sledge  on  broad   runners,  similar  to   our   ordinary 

*  They  were   12  feet  loiii',  1    fo.jt  9!   inches  Ijroad,  and  rode  about  5 
inches  above  the  snovv. 
II.— S 
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"ski."  Hut  instead  of  the  broad,  flat  runners  we  used  in 
Greenland,  I  had  the  runners  made  in  this  case  about 
the  same  in  width  (3,^  inches),  but  somewhat  convex 
underneath,  like  those  to  be  found  on  the  "  skikjelke " 
of  Osterdalen  and  elsewhere.  These  convex  runn','rs 
proved  to  move  very  easily  on  the  kind  of  country 
which  we  had  to  travel  over,  and  they  enabled  the  long 
sledges  to  be  turned  with  case,  which  was  particularly 
convenient  in  the  drift-ice,  where  the  many  irregularities 
often  necessitated  a  very  zigzag  route.  The  runners 
were  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  Cierman  silver,  which, 
as  it  always  keeps  bright  and  smooth  and  does  not  rust, 
answered  its  purpose  well.  As  I  mentioned  before,  there 
were  thin,  loose,  well-tarred  guard-runners  of  a  kind  of 
maple  {Acer  platonides)  underneath  the  German-silver 
ones.  The  sledges  were  also  prepared  in  various  other 
ways,  which  have  been  treated  of  before,  for  the  heav) 
loads  they  were  to  carry  at  the  beginning.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  they  were  somewhat  heavier  than  I  had 
intended  at  first;  but  in  return  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
their  being  fit  for  use  during  the  whole  journey,  and 
not  once  were  we  stopped  or  delayed  by  their  break- 
ing down.  This  has  hardly  been  the  case  with  former 
sledge  journeys. 

I  have  referred  several  times  to  our  clothes,  and  jur 
trial-trips  in  them.  Although  we  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  wolfskin  garments  were  too  w'arm  for 
travelling  in,  we  took  them  with  us  all  the  same  on  our 
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first  trip,  and  wore  tliem  too,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  we 
soon   discovered   that  they   were  always   too    warm,  and 
caused  undue  perspiration.     Hy  absorbing  all  the  moist- 
ure of  the  body  they  became  so  heavy  that  they  made  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  weight  of  our  loads,  and  on 
our  return  from  our  three  days'  absence  from  the  vessel 
were  so  wet  that  thev  had  to  be  hung  for  a  long  time 
over  the  saloon  stove  to  dry.     To   this  was   added  the 
experience  that  when  we  took  them  off  in  the  cold,  after 
having  worn  them  for  a  time,  they  froze  so  stiff  that  it 
was  difficult   to  get  them   on  again.     The   result  of  all 
this  was  that  I  was  not  very  favorably  disposed  towards 
them,  and  eventually  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  to  my 
woollen  clothes,  which   I  thought  would  give  free  outlet 
to    the    perspiration.      Johansen    followed    my    example. 
Our  clothes  then  came  to  consist  of  about  the  following: 
On    the    u})per    part    ct    the    body    two    woollen    shirts 
(Jaeger's);   outside  these  I   had  a  camel's-hair  coat,  and 
last  of  all  a  thick,  rough  jersey.     Instead  of  the  jersey, 
Johansen  wore  what  is  called  on  board  ship  an  "anorak," 
of    thick    homespun,   provided    with    a    hood,   which    he 
could  pull  forward  in  front  of  his  face,  and  made  after  an 
Eskimo   pattern.     On   our  legs   we   had,  next  our  skin, 
woollen    drawers,    and    over    these    knickerbockers    and 
loose  gaiters  of  close  Norwegian  homespun.     To  jorotect 
us  from  wind  and  fine-driven   snow,  which,  being  of  the 
nature  of  dust,  forces  itself  into  every  pore  of  a  woollen 
fabric,  we  wore  a  suit  which  has  been  mentioned  before. 
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made  of  a  thin,  close  kind  of  cotton  canvas,  and  consist- 
ing; of  an  upper  garment  to  pull  over  the  head,  provided 
with  a  hood  in  Eskimo  fashion,  and  a  lower  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  pair  of  wide  overalls. 

An  important  item  in  an  outfit  is  \\\q.  foot-gear.  In- 
stead of  wearint;  lon^^  stockings,  I  preferred  to  use  loose 
stocking -legs  and  socks,  as  these  are  easy  to  dry  on 
ones  chest  when  asleep  at  night.  On  a  journey  of 
this  kind,  where  one  is  continuallv  travelling  over  snow 
and  in  a  low  temperature,  whether  it  be  on  "  ski " 
or  not,  my  experience  is  that  Finn  shoes  are,  without 
doubt,  the  most  satisfactory  covering  for  the  feet  in 
every  way,  but  they  must  be  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
hind -legs  of  the  reindeer  buck.  They  are  warm  and 
strong,  they  are  always  flexible,  and  are  easy  to  put  on 
and  take  off.  They  require  careful  management,  however, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  spoiled  at  the  outset,  and  one  must 
try  as  well  as  one  can  to  dry  them  when  asleep  at  night. 
If  it  be  sunny  and  good  drying  weather  outside,  the  best 
plan  is  to  hang  them  on  a  couple  of  "ski"  staffs,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  in  the  wind  outside  the  tent, 
preferably  turned  inside  out,  so  that  the  skin  itself  can 
dry  quickly.  If  one  does  not  take  this  precaution  the 
hair  will  soon  begin  to  fall  out.  In  severe  cold,  such 
as  we  had  on  the  first  part  of  our  journey,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  dry  them  in  this  way,  and  our  only  resource 
was  then  to  drv  them  on  the  feet  at  night,  after  having: 
carefully  brushed  nnd  scraped  them  free  from  snow  and 
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moisture.  ThcMi  the  next  process  is  to  turn  them  inside 
out,  fill  them  with  "  seiincgracs,"  or  sedge,  if  one  have 
it.  thrust  one's  feet  in,  and  creep  into  the  sleeping-bag 
with  them  on.*  For  milder  weather  later  on  we  had 
jjrovided  ourselves  with  leather  boots  of  the  "komager" 
type,  such  as  the  Lapps  use  in  summer.  In  this  case 
they  were  made  of  under-tanned  ox-hide,  with  soles  of 
tlie  skin  of  the  blue  seal  (P/wca  bcxrbara)\  well  rubbed  in 
with  a  composition  of  tar  and  tallow,  they  make  a  wonder- 
fully strong  and  water-tight  boot,  especially  for  use  in  wet 
weather.  Inside  the  "finsko"  we  used,  at  the  be^inninir 
of  our  journey,  this  "sennegraes"  {Carex  crsicaria),  of 
which  we  had  taken  a  supply.  This  is  most  effective  in 
keeping  the  feet  dry  and  warm,  and  if  used  Lapp-wise, 
/.r.,  with  bare  feet,  it  draws  all  moisture  to  itself.  At 
night  the  wet  "sennegraes"  must  be  removed  from  the 
boots,  well  pulled  out  with  the  fingers,  so  that  it  does 
nf)t  cling  together,  and  then  dried  during  the  night  by 
being  worn  inside  the  coat  or  trousers-leg.  In  the  morn- 
ing it  will  be  about  dry,  and  can  be  pressed  into  the 
boots  again.  Little  by  little,  however,  it  becomes  used 
up,  and  if  it  is  to  last  out  a  long  journey  a  good  supply 
must  be  taken. 

We  also  had  with  us  socks  made  of  sheep's  wool  and 
human  haii,  which  were  both  warm  and  durable.  Then, 
too,  we   took  squares  of  "  vadmel,"  or  Norwei^ian  home- 

*  Compare  my  description  of  "  finsivo,"    in  The  First  Crossiivr  of  Green- 
land, pp.  47  and  48. 
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spun,  such  as  are  used  in  our  army,  wliich  \vc  wore  inside 
our  "koniai^er"  (particularly  myself)  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  journey,  when  the  snow  was  wet.  They  are  comfort- 
able to  wear  and  easy  to  dry,  as  one  can  sj)read  them  out 
under  one's  coat  or  trousers  at  night. 

On  our  hands  we  wore  large  gloves  of  wolfskin,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  woollen  mittens  underneath,  neither 
of  them  having  separate  divisions  for  the  fingers.  {'Ex- 
actly the  same  drying  process  had  to  be  gone  through 
with  the  gloves  as  with  the  foot-gear.  Altogether  the 
warmth  of  one's  unfortunate  body,  which  is  the  only 
source  of  heat  one  has  for  this  sort  of  work,  is  chiefly  ex- 
pended in  the  effort  to  dry  one's  various  garments;  and 
we  spent  our  nights  in  wet  compresses,  in  order  that  the 
morrow  might  pass  in  a  little  more  comfort. 

On  our  heads  we  wore  felt  hats,  which  shaded  the  eyes 
from  the  dazzling  light,  and  were  less  pervious  to  the 
wind  than  an  ordinary  woollen  cap.  Outside  the  hat  we 
generally  had  one  or  two  hoods  of  cloth.  By  this  means 
we  could  regulate  the  warmth  of  our  heads  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  this  is  no  unimportant  thing. 

It  had  been  my  original  intention  to  use  light  one-man 
s/ecpiiii^-baos,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  reindeer  calf.  As 
these,  however,  proved  to  be  insufificiertly  warm,  I  had  to 
resort  to  the  same  principle  we  went  on  in  Greenland, 
i.e.,  ^  double  bag  of  adult  reindeer-skin;  a  considerable 
increase  of  warmth  is  thus  attained  by  the  fact  that  the 
occupants  warm  each  otlier.     Furthermore,  a  bag  for  two 
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men  is  not  a  little  lighter  than  two  sinjjle  ba^s.  An 
objection  has  been  raised  to  joint  bags  t)n  the  score  that 
one's  nij^ht's  rest  is  apt  to  be  disturbed,  but  this  I  have 
not  found  to  be  the  case. 

Something  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  a  sledge  journey  is  a  tent.  Hven  if  thin 
and  frail,  it  affords  the  members  of  an  expedition  so 
much  protection  and  comfort  that  the  inconsiderable 
increase  in  weight  to  the  equipment  is  more  than 
compensated  for.  The  tents  that  I  had  had  made  for 
the  expedition  were  of  strong  undressed  silk  and  very 
light.  They  were  square  at  the  base  and  pointed  at 
the  top,  and  were  pitched  by  means  only  of  a  tent-pole 
in  the  middle,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  four-man 
tents  used  in  our  armv.  Most  of  them  had  canvas 
floors  attached.  On  our  first  start  we  took  with  us 
a  tent  of  this  kind,  intended  to  hold  four  men  and 
weighing  a  little  over  7  pounds.  The  iioor  is  a  certain 
advantage,  as  it  makes  the  whole  tent  compact  and  is 
quick  to  put  up,  besides  being  more  impervious  to  wind. 
1  lie  whole  tent  is  sewed  in  one  piece,  walls  and  floor 
together,  and  the  only  opening  a  little  split  through 
which  to  crawl.  One  drawback,  howe\er,  to  it  is,  tl'.it 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  carry  in  w.th  one  a  certain 
amount  of  snow  on  the  feet.  This  melts  during  the 
night  from  the  heat  of  ones  body  lying  on  it,  and  the 
floor  absorbs  the  moisture,  thereby  causing  the  tent  to  be 
always  a  good  deal  heavier  than  the  figures  given  here. 
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I  accordiivj;!)-  relinquisliccl  all  idea  of  a  tent  of  this 
kind,  and  took  with  nic  one  of  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions, hut  without  a  floor,  and  of  the  same  silk  material 
as  the  other.  It  took  a  little  longer  to  put  up,  but  the 
difference  was  not  great.  The  walls  were  kept  down  by 
pegs,  and  when  all  was  finished  we  would  bank  it  care- 
fully round  with  snow  to  exclude  wind  md  draughts. 
Then  came  the  actual  pitching  of  the  tent,  which  was 
accomplished  by  crawling  in  through  the  entrance  and 
poking  it  up  with  a  "ski  "  staff,  which  also  served  as  tent- 
pole.  It  weighed  a  fraction  over  3  pounds,  including  16 
pegs,  lasted  the  whole  journey  through — that  is  to  say, 
until  the  autumn — and  was  always  a  cherished  place  of 
refuge. 

The  cooking  apparatus  we  took  with  us  had  the 
advantage  of  utilizinu:  to  the  utmost  the  fuel  consumed. 
With  it  we  were  able,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  to 
cook  food  and  siniultaneously  melt  an  abundance  of  drink- 
ing-water, so  that  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening 
we  were  able  to  drink  as  much  as  we  wished,  and  even  a 
surplus  remained.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  two  boilers 
and  a  vessel  for  melting  snow  or  ice  in,  and  was  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner:  Inside  a  ring-shaped 
vessel  was  placed  the  boiler,  while  underneath  this  again 
was  the  lamp.  The  entire  combustion  output  was  thus 
forced  to  mount  into  the  space  between  the  boiler  and  the 
ring-shaped  vessel.  Over  this  was  a  tight-fitting  lid  with 
a  hole  in   the    middle,  through    which    the    hot    air  was 
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oljligcd  to  pass  before  it  could  penetrate  farther  and  reach 
the  bottom  of  a  llat  snow-melter,  which  was  placed  above 
it.  Then,  after  having  delivered  some  part  of  its  heat, 
the  air  was  forced  down  again  on  the  outside  of  the  ring- 
shaped  vessel  by  the  help  of  a  mantle,  or  caj),  which  sur- 
rounded the  whole.  Mere  it  parted  with  its  last  remain- 
ing warmth  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ring-vessel,  and  finally 
escaped,  almost  entirely  cooled,  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  mantle. 

For  the  heating  was  used  a  Swedish  gas-petroleum 
lamp,  known  as  the  "Primus,"  in  which  the  heat  turns  the 
petroleum  into  gas  before  it  is  consumed.  By  this  means 
it  renders  the  combustion  unusually  complete.  Numerous 
experiments  made  by  Professor  Torup  at  his  laboratory 
proved  that  the  cooker  in  ordinary  circumstances  yielded 
90  to  93  per  cent,  of  the  heat  which  the  petroleum  con- 
sumed should,  by  combustion,  theoretically  evolve.  A 
more  satisfactory  result,  I  think,  it  would  be  dilTicult  to 
obtain.  The  vessels  in  this  cooker  were  made  of  (lerman 
silver,  while  the  lid,  outside  cap,  etc.,  were  of  aluminium. 
Together  with  two  tin  mugs,  two  tin  spoons,  and  a  tin 
ladle,  it  weighed  exactly  8  pounds  13  ounces,  while  the 
lamp,  the  "  Primus,"  weighed  4.1  ounces. 

As  fuel,  my  choice  this  time  fell  on  petroleum  ("snow- 
flake  ").  Alcohol,  which  has  generally  been  used  before 
on  Arctic  expeditions,  has  several  advantages,  and,  in 
particular,  is  easy  to  burn.  One  decided  drawback  to  it, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  gen- 
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THE   COOKING   APPARATUS 

crate  so  much  heat  in  comijarison  with  its  weight  as 
petroleum  when  the  latter  is  entirely  consumed,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  lamp  used  by  us.  As  I  was  afraid  that 
petroleum  might  freeze,  I  had  a  notion  of  employing  gas- 
t)il.  but  gave  up  the  idea,  as  it  escapes  so  easily  that  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve,  and  is,  moreover,  very  explosive. 
We  had  no  difficulties  with  our  "  snowfiake  "  petroleum 
on  account  of  the  cold.     We  took  with  us  rather  more 
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than  4  gallons,  and  this  (|iiantity  lasted  us  120  days,  en- 
ahling  us  to  cook  two  hoi  meals  a  day  and  melt  an 
ahundanee  of  water. 

Of  snow-shoL'N  we  took  several  pairs,  as  we  had  to  he 
l)rei)ared  lor  hreakages  in  the  unevrn  drift-ice;  hesides 
this,  thev  would  prohahly  get  considerably  worn  in  the 
summer-time  when  the  snow  became  wet  and  granular. 
Those  we  took  with  us  were  particularly  tough,  and  slid 
readily.  'I'hey  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  kind 
of  maple  as  the  sledges,  and  of  birch  and  hickory,  'I'hey 
had  all  been  well  rubbed  in  with  a  concoction  of  tar, 
stearine,  and  tallow. 

As  we  calculated  to  subsist,  in  a  measure,  oti  what  we 
could  shoot  ourselves,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  ha\e 
firearms.  The  most  important  i^uu  for  this  kind  of 
work  is,  naturally,  the  rifle  ;  but  as,  in  all  likelihood,  we 
should  have  to  go  across  large  expanses  of  snt)w,  where 
probably  there  would  be  little  big  game,  and  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  birds  might  very  likely  come  tlying  over 
our  heads,  I  thought  shot-guns  would  be  the  most  ser- 
viceable  to  us.  Therefore  we  decided  on  the  same 
equipment  in  this  res|)ect  as  we  had  in  Greenland.  We 
took  with  us  two  double -liarrelled  guns  (blichstiints) ; 
each  of  them  having  a  shot-barrel  of  20-bore  and  a  barrel 
for  ball  (Hxjjress)  of  about  .360  calibre.  Our  su]jply  of 
ammunition  consisted  of  about  180  ritle  cartridges  and 
150  shot  cartridges. 

Our  insinimc}iis  for  determining  our  jsosition  and  for 
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working  sights  wore :  a  small,  light  theodolite,  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  which,  with  its  case  (this  I 
had  also  had  made  to  act  as  a  stand)  only  weighed  a 
little  over  two  -pouniis.  We  had,  furthermore,  a  pocket 
sextant  and  an  artificial  glass  horizon,  a  light  azimuth 
compass  of  aluminium,  and  a  couple  of  other  compasses, 
l^'or  the  meteorological  observations  we  had  a  couple  of 
aneroid  barometers,  two  minimum  spirit- thermometers 
and  three  quicksilver  sling- thermometers.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  had  a  good  aluminium  telescope,  and  also  a 
photographic  camera. 

The  most  difficult,  but  also,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant, point  in  the  equipment  (-f  a  '^ledge  expedition 
is  thoroughly  good  and  adequate  vichtalling.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  the  Inti  eduction  to  this  book,  that 
the  first  and  foremost  object  is  to  protect  one's  self 
agains*^  scurvy  and  other  maladies  by  the  choice  of  foods, 
which,  through  careful  preparation  and  sterilization,  are 
assured  against  decomposition.  On  a  sledge  expedition 
of  this  kind,  where  so  much  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  weight  of  the  equipment,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  take 
any  kinds  of  provisions,  except  those  of  which  the  weight 
has  been  reduced  as  much  as  possible  by  careful  and 
complete  drying.  As,  however,  meat  and  fi^h  are  not  so 
easily  digested  when  dried,  it  is  n*;  unimportant  thing  to 
have  them  in  a  i)ulverized  form.  The  dried  food  is,  in 
this  manner,  so  finely  distributed  that  it  can  with  equal 
facility    be   digested    and    received    into    the    organism. 
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This    preparation    of  meat    and   fish   was,  therefore,  tlie 
only  kind  we  took  with   us.      The   meat  was   muscular 
beef,  taken  from  the  ox,  and  freed  from   all   fat,  gristle, 
etc. ;    it  was  then  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  com- 
pletely fresh  condition,  and  thereupon  ground  and  mixed 
with  the  same  proportion  of  beef  suet  as  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  preixaration  of  pemmican.      This  form  of  food, 
which  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  time  on  sled<>e 
expeditions,    has    gained    for    itself   much    esteem,   and 
rightly ;    if  well  prepared,  as  ours  was,  it  is  undeniably  a 
nourishing  and  easily  digested  food."'      One  ought  not, 
however,  to  trust  to  its  always  being  harmless,  as,  if  care- 
lessly prepared— /.r.,  slowly  or  imperfectly  dried— it  may 
also  be  very  injurious  to  the  health. 

Another  item  of  our  provisions,  by  which  we  set  o-reat 
store,  was  Viige' ■  fish  fiour.  It  is  well  prepared  and  has 
admirable  keeping  qualities  ;  if  boiled  in  water  and  mixed 
with  flour  and  butter  or  dried  potatoes,  it  furnishes  a 
very  appetizing  dish.  AnotheV  point  which  should  be 
attended  to  is  that  the  food  be  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can 
be  eaten  without  cooking,  Iniel  is  part  of  an  equipment, 
no  doubt ;  but  if  for  some  reason  or  other  this  be  lost  or 


*  J  had  also  had  prei)aied  a  lar^c  quantity  of  pemmican,  coiisistint,^  of 
equal  parts  of  meat-powder  and  vei^etahle  fat  (from  the  cocoanut).  This 
pcniniiean,  however,  proved  to  be  rather  an  unfortunate  invention  ;  even 
the  dons  would  not  eat  it  after  they  had  tasted  it  once  or  twice.  Perhaps 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  vejvetable  fat  is  heavily  digestec!,  and 
contains  acids  which  irritate  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and 
throat. 
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used  up,  one  would  be  in  a  bad  case  indeed,  had  one  not 
provided  against  such  a  contingency  by  taking  food 
which  could  be  eaten  in  spite  of  that.  In  order  to  save 
fuel,  too,  it  is  important  that  the  food  should  not  require 
cooking\  but  merely  warming.  The  flour  that  we  took 
with  us  had  therefore  been  steamed,  and  could,  if  neces- 
sary, have  been  eaten  as  it  was,  without  further  prepara- 
tion. Merely  brought  to  a  boil,  it  made  a  good  hot 
dish.  We  also  took  dried  boiled  potatoes,  pea-soup, 
chocolate,  vril-food,  etc.  Our  bread  was  partly  careful- 
ly dried  wheaten  biscuits,  and  partly  aleuronate  bread, 
which  I  had  caused  to  be  made  of  wheat  flour  mixed 
with  about  30  per  cent,  of  aleuronate  flour  (vegetable 
albumen). 

We  also  tt)ok  with  us  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  (86  pounds)  which  had  been  well  worked  on 
board  in  order  to  get  out  all  superfluous  water.  By 
this  means  not  only  was  considerable  weight  saved,  but 
the  butter  did  not  become  so  hard  in  the  cold.  ()n  the 
whole,  it  must  be  said  that  our  menus  included  con- 
siderable variety,  and  we  were  never  subjected  to  that 
sameness  of  food  which  former  sledge  expeditions  have 
complained  so  much  of.  Pinally,  we  always  had  raven- 
ous appetites,  and  always  thought  our  meals  as  delicious 
as  they  could  be. 

Our  vicdicinc- chest  consisted,  on  this  occasion,  of  a 
little  bag,  containing,  naturally,  only  the  most  absolutely 
necessary  drugs,  etc.      Some  splints  and  some  ligatures, 
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and  plaster-of- Paris  bandages,  for  possible  broken  legs 
and  arms;  aperient  pills  and  laudanum  for  derangements 
of  the  stomach,  which  were  never  required  ;  chloroform 
in  case  of  an  amputation,  for  example,  from  frost-bite;  a 
couple  of  small  glasses  of  cocaine  in  solution  for  snow- 
blindness   (ilso   unused);    drops    for   toothache,  carbolic 
acid,  iodoform   gauze,  a    couple   of  curved    needles,  and 
some  silk  for  sewing  up  wounds ;  a  scalpel,  two  artery 
tweezers  (also  for  amputations),  and  a  few  other  sundries. 
Happil)'  our  medicines  were  hardly  ever  required,  except 
that   the   ligatures  and   bandages  came  in  very  handily 
the  following  winter  as  wicks  for  our  train-oil   lamps. 
Still  better  for  this  purpose,  however,  is  Nicolaysen's  plas- 
ter, of  which  we  had  taken  a  supply  for  possible  broken 
collar-bones.     The  layer  of  wax  we  scraped  carefully  off 
and  found  it  most  satisfactory  for  calking  our  leaky  ka)  aks. 

LIST   OF   THE    EQUIPMENT 

Sleij(;k  No.   i  (with  Naiisen's  Kayak) 


Kayaiv        ... 

Hump    (for    pumping    kayaks    in    case    of 

leakage) ... 
Sail   .  . 

A.xe  and  geological  hammer 
(nin  and  case       .... 
I  wo  small  v.'ooden  rods  belonging  to  cooker 

Theodolite  and  case 

Three  reserve  cross-pieces  for  sledges  . 
Some  pieces  of  wood  .... 
Harpoon  line       •  .  .  .  . 

Fur  gaiters  •  .  .  .  . 

Five  balls  of  cord 
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Sl.KDdK   No.   I — continued 
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Cooker,  witli  two  nnif^s,  ladle,  anrl  t\v.)  .spoons 
Pctroleiiin  lamp  (I'rinuis) 

Pocket-flask 

Bag,  with  sundry  articles  of  clotliinj^     . 

lilanket 

Jersey  ...... 

Finn  shoes  tilled  with  grass. 

Cap  for  fitting  over  opening  in  kayak    . 

One  pair  "  komager  " 

Two    jiiiir   kayak    gloves  and  one  harpoo 

and  lint  ...... 

One  waterprou:  sealskin  kayak  overcoat 
To()l-l)ag    ...... 

Bag  of  sewing  materials,  including  sailmak- 

er's  palm,  sail  needles,  and  other  sundries 
Three  Norwegian  flags  . 

Medicines,  etc 

Photographic  camera 
One  cassette  and  one  tin  box  of  films 
One  wooden  cup     .... 
One  rope  (for  lashing  kayak  to  sledge) 
Pieces   of    reindeer-skin  to  prevent    k 

from  chating         .... 
Wooden  sliovel        .... 
Ski-stalT  with  disk  at  bottom 
( )ne  bamboo  staff    .... 
Twi>  oak  staffs  .... 

Seveii  reserve  dog  harnesses  and  two  r 

hauling  ropes       .... 
One  coil  of  rope 
Four  bamboo  poles  for  masts  and  for 

ing  sledges   ..... 
(.>ne  bag  of  bread     .... 
"     whey-powder 
"     sugar     .... 
"     albuminous  flour 
"     lime-juice  tablets 

Frame-food  stamina  tablet 
As  boat's  grips,  under  the  sledges,  were 
Three  sacks  of  |)emmican  (together) 
One    sack    "  leverpostei,"    or    pate    made    of 

calf's  liver     ...... 
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Sledok  No.  2.     Om  tliis  were  carrier! 


Albuminous  flour    .... 

Wlieat  flour 

Wiiey-povvrier  .... 

Com  flour         •         .         .         .         . 

Sugar        ••.... 

Vrii-food 

Au.stralian  pemniici;n 

Ciiocolate         .... 
Oatmeal  ..... 
Dried  red  whortleberries 
Two  sacks  of  white  bread  (tojretheri 
One  .sack  of  aleuronate  bread 
"  Special  food  "(  a  mi.xture  of  pea  flour, 
powder,  fat,  etc.)  ... 

iJutler 

Fish  flour  (Vage's)  .... 

Dried  potatoes  .         . 

One  reindeer-skin  sleeping-bag 

Two  steel-wire  ropes,  with  couples  for  tw 

eight  dogs 

One  pair  hickory  snow-shoes 
Weight  of  sledge     . 


in  strong  sacks: 
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SLiCDCiK  No.  3  (with  Johansen's  Kayak) 


Kayak 

Two  pieces  of  reindeer-skin,  to  prevent 
chafing 

A  supply  of  dog-shoes 

One  Kskimo  shooting -sledge  with  sail  (in- 
tended for  possibieseal-shooting  on  the  ice) 

Two  sledge  sails  .  . 

i^uinp 

Oar-blades  (made  of  canvas  stietched  on 
frames,  and  intended  to  be  lashed  to  the 
ski-stalTs; 

(-hin  .... 

Flask  ....  * 

Net  (for  catching  Crustacea  in  the  sea 

One  pair  "  komager  "  . 
It.-,, 
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Si.Kiic.K  No.  3     n»if/)iiiiif 


Waterproof  kayak  ovcrctjat  of  sealskin 
I'lir  <j;ailers  ..... 

Two  roscrvi;  pieces  of  wood 
Two  tins  of  |)elr(jleiiiii  (at)oiit  5  s^mIIoiis) 
Several  ri-serve  snow-shoe  fasteiiintjs    . 
Lantern  for  changinj.^  plates,  etc. 
Artificial  ^lass  horizon 
lia^  with  cords  and  nautical  almanac    . 
Pocket  sextant    .... 
Two  packets  of  matches 
One  reserve  sheet  of  (icrman  silver  (for  re- 
pavinjf  plates  nnrler  slcfls.;e-rnnners) 

Pitch 

Two  minimum  tiiermometers  in  cases  . 
Three  quicksilver  thermometers  in  cases 
One  compass       ..... 

( )ne  aluminium  compass 
telescope 
"  Sennefjfraes  "  or  sedge  for  Finn  shoes 
Bag  with  cartridges     .... 

Leather  pouch  with   reserve  shooting  requi- 
sites,   parts  for  gun-locks,    reserve  cocks 
balls,  powder,  etc.    .... 

Leather  pouch  with  glass  bottle,  (3ne  spcjon 
and  live  pencils         .... 

Hag  with  navigation  tables,  nautical  almanac 
cards,  etc.        ..... 

Tin    bo.K    with    diaries,  letters,  piiotographs 

observation-journals,  etc. 
One  ca|)  for  covering  hole  in  deck  of  kayak 
( )ne  sack  of  meat-chcjccjlale 
(Jne  l)ag  of  soups  .... 

cocoa  .... 

"     fish  Hour     .... 

"     wheat  flour 
'•     chocolat(?    . 
"     oatmeal      .... 

'•     vril-food     .... 

As  grips  under  the  sledge  were  : 
( )ivj  sack  of  oatmeal      .... 

pemmican  .... 

liver  pate    .... 
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A  list  of  our  dogs  aiK!  theii 
be  of  interest  : 


Kvik  . 
Freia  . 
Barbara 

Flint 

Marrabas 

Ciiilcn 

Haren 

Rariict 

Sultan 

Kla|)[)crslangen 

Hlok    . 

Hjelki. 

Sj/ilijUL't 

Katta  . 

Narrifas 

Livja'tjeren 

Potifar 

Storraven 

Isbjoii 

LillcriL'Vcn 

Kvindfolket 

Porpi'tiinni 

Haro  . 

Kusscn 

Kaifas 

Ulenka 

Pan     . 


weights  on  starting  may 
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At  last  by  i;  idcUiy  on  Marcli  I4tli  \vc  finally  left  the 
hrani  to  the  noise  of  a  thundering  salute.  I'Or  ihe  third 
nine  farewells  and  nuitual  s>ood  wishes  were  e\chaiu''ed. 
Some  of  our  comrades  came  a  little  way  with  us,  but 
Sverdrup  soon  turned  back  in  ordei  to  be  on  board  for 
dinner  at  i  o'clock.  It  was  on  the  toj)  of  a  hummock 
that  we  two  said  good-bye  to  each  other;  the  Fnmi 
was  lying  behind  us,  and  I  can  remember  how  I  stood 
watching  him  as  he  strode  easily  homeward  on  his 
snow-shoes.  I  half  wished  I  could  turn  b  ick  with  him 
and  find  myself  again  in  the  warm  saloon ;  I  knew  only 
too  well  that  a  life  of  toil  lay  before  us,  and  that  it  would 
be  many  a  long  day  before  we  should  again  sleep  and  eat 
under  a  comfortable  roof;  but  that  that  time  was  going 
to  be  so  long  as  it  really  proved  to  be,  none  of  ms  then 
had  any  idea.  We  all  thought  tha*.  either  the  expedi- 
t'on  would  succeed,  and  that  we  should  return  home  that 
same  year,  or — that  it  would  not  succeed. 

A  little  while  after  Sverdrup  had  left  us,  Mogstad 
also  found  it  necessary  to  turn  back.      He  had  thought 
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of  iijoing  with  us  till  the  next  clay,  but  his  heavy  wolf- 
skin trousers  were,  as  he  un-euphcmistically  expressed  it, 
"almost  ful!  f)f  sweat,  and  he  must  go  back  to  the  fire 
on  board  to  j^et  dry."  Hansen,  llenriksen,  and  iV'ttersen 
were  then  the  only  ones  left,  and  they  labored  along, 
each  with  his  load  on  his  back.  It  was  difficult  for 
them  to  keep  up  with  us  on  the  flat  ice,  so  quickly  did 
we  go;  but  when  we  came  to  pressure -ridges  we  were 
brought  to  a  standstill  and  the  sledges  had  to  be  helped 
over.  At  one  place  the  ridge  was  so  bad  that  we  had 
to  carry  the  sledges  a  long  way.  When,  after  consider- 
able trouble,  we  had  managed  to  net  over  it,  Peter  shook 
his  head  reflectively,  and  said  to  Johansen  that  we 
should  meet  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  have 
enough  hard  work  before  we  had  eaten  sufficient  of  the 
loads  to  make  the  sledges  run  lightly.  Just  here  we 
came  upon  a  long  stretch  of  bad  ice,  and  Peter  became 
more  and  more  concerned  for  our  future;  but  towards 
evening  matters  improved,  and  we  advanced  more  rap- 
idly. When  we  stopped  at  6  o'clock  the  odometer  reg- 
istered a  good  7  miles,  which  was  not  so  bad  for  a 
first  day's  work.  We  had  a  cheerful  evening  in  our 
tent,  which  was  just  about  big  enough  to  hold  all  five. 
Pettersen,  who  had  exerted  himself  and  become  over- 
heated on  the  way,  shivered  and  groaned  while  the  dogs 
were  being  tied  up  and  fed,  and  the  tent  pitched.  He, 
however,  found  existence  considerably  brighter  when  he 
sat   inside  it,  in   his  warm  wolfskin   clothes,  with  a  pot 
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of  sinokiiii^  iliocolati'  Ix-fore  liiiii,  a  biu;  lump  of  butter 
ill  OIK'  hand  and  a  biscuit  in  the  other,  and  exchiinied, 
"Now  I  am  livint;  liUe  a  prince!"  lie  tht'reafter  dis- 
coursed at  length  on  the  exallinj;  tliought  that  he  was 
sittinj;'  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the  I'olar  Sea.  Poor  fel- 
U)\v,  he  had  bet^ujed  and  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  come  with 
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himself  ujenerally  useful,  both  as  a  tin>mith  and  black- 
smith ;  and  then,  he  said,  three  would  be  c()m|janv.  1  re- 
gretted that  1  could  not  take  more  than  one  companion, 
and  he  had  been  in  the  depths  of  woe  for  several  da)s,  but 
now  found  comfort  in  the  fact  tliat  he  had,  at  any  rate, 
come  part  of  the  way  with  us,  and  was  out  on  this  jijreat  des- 
ert sea,  for,  as  he  said,  "not  many  people  have  done  that." 
'I'he  others  had  no  sleepiiiL^-bai^'  with  them,  so  they 
made  themseh'es  a  coz\'  little  hut  of  snow,  into  which 
they  crawled  in  their  wolfskin  t^arments,  and  had  a 
tolerablv  u'ood  niirht.  I  was  awake  earlv  the  next 
morning;  but  when  I  crept  out  of  the  tent  1  found  that 
somebody  else  was  on  his  legs  before  me,  and  this  was 
Pettersen,  who,  awakened  b\'  the  cold,  was  now  walking 
up  and  down  to  warm  his  stiffened  limbs.  He  had  tried 
it  now,  he  said;  he  never  should  ha\-e  thought  it  possible 
to  sleej)  in  the  snow,  but  it  had  not  been  half  bad.  He 
would  not  c|uite  admit  that  he  had  been  cold,  and  that 
that  was  the  reason  why  he  had  turned  out  so  early. 
Then  we  had  our  last  ])leasant  breakfast  together,  got 
the  sledges  ready,  harnessed  the  dogs,  shook  hands  with 
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our  companions,  and,  without  many  words  being  uttered 
on  either  side,  started  out  into  solitude.  Peter  shook  his 
head  sorrowfully  as  we  went  off.  I  turned  round  when 
we  had  gone  some  little  way,  and  saw  his  figure  on  the 
top  of  the  hummock ;  he  was  still  looking  after  us.  His 
thoughts  were  jM-obably  sad  ;  perhaps  he  believed  that  he 
had  spoken  to  us  for  the  last  time. 

We  found  large  expanses  of  fiat  ice,  and  covered  the 
ground  quickly,  farther  and  farther  awa\-  from  our  com- 
rades, into  the  unknown,  where  we  two  alone  and  the 
dofjs  were  to  wander  for  months.  The  Frams  risifjinir 
had  disappeared  long  ago  behind  the  margin  of  the  ice. 
We  often  came  on  piled-up  ridges  and  uneven  ice,  where 
the  sledges  had  to  be  helped  and  sometimes  carried  o\er. 
It  often  happened,  too,  that  they  capsized  altogether,  and 
it  was  only  by  dint  of  strenuous  hauling  that  we  righted 
them  again.  Somewhat  (.'xhausted  by  all  this  hard  work, 
we  stopped  finally  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had 
then  gone  about  9  miles  during  the  day.  They  were  not 
quite  the  marches  I  had  reckoned  on,  but  we  hoped  that 
bv  dcijrees  the  sledges  would  become  lighter  and  the  ice 
better  to  travel  over.  The  latter,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  at  first.  On  Sunday,  March  17th,  I  say  in  my 
diary :  "  The  ice  appears  to  be  more  even  the  farther 
north  we  get ;  came  across  a  lane,  howexer,  yesterday 
which   necessitated  a  long  detour.*     At  half-past  six  we 
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had  clone  about  9  miles.  As  we  had  just  reached  a  good 
camping -ground,  and  the  dogs  were  tired,  we  stopjjed. 
Lowest  temperature  last  night,  —45'  Fahr.  (  — 42.8   C)." 

The  ice  continued  to  become  more  even  durincf  the 
followinii"  days,  and  our  marches  often  amounted  to  14 
miles  or  more  in  the  day.  Now  and  then  a  misfortune 
might  hapjjen  which  detained  us,  as,  for  instance,  one 
day  a  sharjj  spike  of  ice  which  was  standing  up  cut  a 
hole  in  a  sack  of  fish  flour,  and  all  the  delicious  food  ran 
out.  It  took  us  moie  than  an  hour  to  collect  it  all 
again  and  repair  the  damages.  Then  the  odometer  got 
broken  through  being  jammed  in  some  une\en  ice,  and  it 
took  some  hours  to  mend  it  by  a  jjrocess  of  lashing. 
Hut  on  we  went  northward,  often  o\<.'r  great,  wide  ice- 
plains  which  seemed  as  if  they  must  stretch  right  to  the 
Pole.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  we  passed  through 
places  where  the  ice  was  "  unusuall\-  massive,  with  high 
hummocks,  so  that  it  looked  like  undulating  country 
covered  with  snow."  This  was  undoubtedl}'  very  old 
ice,  which  had  drifted  in  the  Polar  Sea  for  a  long  time  on 
its  way  from  the  Siberian  Sea  to  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  which  had  been  subjected  year  after  year  to 
sexere  pressure.  High  hummocks  and  mounds  are  thus 
formed,  which  summer  after  summer  are  partially  melted 

ka\;iks.  now  thai  llic  icm])i.'raiiiic  was  so  low.  lueii  if  the  water  in  them 
had  not  nearly  always  been  covered  with  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of  ice. 
the  kayaks  would  have  become  much  heavier  from  the  immediate  freezintj 
of  the  water  which  would  have  entered,  as  they  proved  to  be  not  absolute- 
ly impervious;  and  this  ice  we  had  then  no  means  of  dislodsriny. 
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by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  again  in  ihe  winters  covered 
with  great  drifts  of  snow,  so  that  they  assume  forms 
which  resemble  ice-hills  rather  than  piles  of  sea-ice  result- 
ing from  upheaval. 

Wednesday,  March  20th,  my  diary  sr.ys :  "  lieauviful 
weather  for  travelling  in,  with  fine  sunsets;  but  somewhat 
cold,  particularly  in  the  bag,  at  nights  (it  was  —41.8''  and 
—43.6°  Fahr.,  or  —41  and  —42  C).  The  ice  appears  to 
be  getting  more  even  the  farther  we  advance,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  like  travelling  over  '  inland  ice.'  If  this  goes 
on  the  whole  thing  will  be  done  in  no  time."  That  day 
we  lost  our  odometer,  and  as  we  did  not  find  it  out  till 
some  time  afterwards,  and  I  did  not  know  how  far  we 
miiiht  have  to  «j:o  back,  I  thouLjht  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  return  and  look  for.  It  was  the  cause,  however,  of  our 
only  being  able  subsequently  to  guess  approximately  at 
the  distance  we  had  gone  during  the  day.  We  had 
another  mishap,  too,  that  day.  This  was  that  one  of  the 
dogs  (it  was  "  Livja^geren")  had  become  so  ill  that  he 
could  not  be  driven  any  longer,  and  we  had  to  let  him  go 
loose.  It  was  late  in  the  day  before  w^  discovered  that 
he  was  not  with  us;  he  had  stopped  behind  at  our  camp- 
ing-ground when  we  broke  up  in  the  morning,  iind  I  had 
to  go  back  after  him  on  snow-ihoes,  which  caused  a  long 
delay. 

"Thursday,  March  21st.  Nine  in  the  morning,  —43.6' 
Fahr.,  or —42  C.  (Minimum  in  the  night,  —47.2  I*"ahr., 
or -44   C.)     Clear,  as  it  has  been  every  day.     Beautiful, 
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bright  weather;  glorious  for  travelling  in,  but  somewhat 
cold  at  nights,  with  the  quicksilver  continually  frozen. 
Patching  l^'inn  shoes  in  this  temperature  inside  the  tent, 
with  ones  nose  slowly  freezing  away,  is  not  all  pure  en- 
joyment. 

"Friday,  March  22d.  Splendid  ice  for  getting  over; 
things  go  better  and  better.  Wide  expanses,  with  a  few 
])ressure-ridges  now  and  then,  but  passable  everywhere. 
Kept  at  it  yesterday  from  about  half -past  eleven  in 
the  morning  to  half-past  eight  at  night;  did  a  good  21 
miles,  I  hope.  We  should  be  in  latitude  85  .  The 
onlv  disagreeable  thins;  about  it  now  is  the  cold.  Our 
clothes  are  transformed  more  and  more  into  a  cuirass  of 
ice  during  the  day,  and  w^  t  bandages  at  night.  The 
blankets  likewise.  The  sleeping-bag  gets  heavier  and 
heavier  from  the  moisture  which  freezes  on  the  hair 
inside.  The  same  clear,  settled  weather  every  day.  We 
are  both  longing  now  for  a  change  ;  a  few  clouds  and  a 
little  more  mildness  would  be  welcome."  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  night,  -44.8  Fahr.  (—42.7°  C).  By  an 
observation  which  I  took  later  in  the  forenoon,  our 
latitude  that  day  proved  to  be  85    9'  N. 

"Saturday,  March  23d.  On  account  of  observation, 
lashing  the  loads  on  the  sledges,  patching  bags,  and 
other  occupations  of  a  like  kind,  which  are  no  joke  in 
this  low  temperature,  we  did  not  manage  to  get  off  yes- 
terday before  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  stuck  to  it 
till  nine  in  the  evening,  when  we  stopped  in  some  of  the 
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worst  ice  we  have  seen  lately.  Our  day's  march,  how- 
ever, had  lain  across  several  large  tracts  of  level  ice,  so  I 
think  that  we  made  14  miles  or  so  all  the  same.  We 
have  the  same  brilliant  sunshine ;  but  yesterday  after- 
noon the  wind  from  the  northeast,  which  we  have  had 
for  the  last  few  days,  increased,  and  made  it  rather  raw. 

"  We  passed  o\er  a  large  frozen  pool  yesterday  even- 
ing ;  it  looked  almost  like  a  large  lake,"  It  c  'd  not 
have  been  long  since  this  was  formed,  as  the  ice  on  it 
was  still  quite  thin.  It  is  wonderful  that  these  pools  can 
form  up  there  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

From  this  time  forward  there  was  an  CMid  of  the  flat 
ice,  which  it  had  been  simple  enjoyment  to  travel  over; 
and  now  we  had  often  great  difificulties  to  cope  with. 
On  Sunday,  March  24th,  I  write:  "Ice  not  so  good; 
yesterday  was  a  hard  day,  but  we  made  a  few  miles — not 
more,  though,  than  seven,  I  am  afraid.  This  continual 
lifting  of  the  heavily  loaded  sledges  is  calculated  to  break 
one's  back ;  but  better  times  are  coming,  perhaps.  The 
cold  is  also  appreciable,  always  the  same ;  but  yesterday 
it  was  increased  by  the  admixture  of  considerable  wind 
from  the  northeast.  We  halted  about  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening.  It  is  perceptible  how  the  days  lengthen, 
and  how  ijiuch  later  the  sun  sets;  in  a  few  da)s'  time  we 
shall  have  the  midnight  sun. 

"We  killed  'Livjacgeren  yesterday  evening,  and  hard 
work  it  was  skinning  him."'  This  was  the  first  doir 
which  had  to  be  killed;  but  many  came  afterwards,  and 
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it  was  sonic  of  the  most  disasfi't'cablc  work  wx'  had  on 
the  journey,  particularly  now  at  the  beginnin<>\  when  it 
was  so  cold.  When  this  first  doj;  was  dismembered  and 
given  to  the  others,  many  of  them  went  suj^perless  the 
whole  night  in  ))reference  to  touching  the  meat.  But  as 
the  days  went  by  and  they  became  more  worn  out,  they 
learned  to  apjjreciate  dog's  flesh,  and  later  we  were  not 
even  so  considerate  as  to  skin  the  butchered  animal,  but 
served  it  hair  and  all. 

The  following  day  the  ice  was  occasionally  somewhat 
better;  but  as  a  rule  it  was  bad,  and  we  became  more 
and  more  worn  out  with  the  never-ending  work  of  help- 
ing the  dogs,  righting  the  sledges  every  time  they  cap- 
sized, and  hauling  them,  or  carrying  them  bodily,  over 
hummocks  and  inequalities  of  the  ground.  Sometimes 
we  were  so  sleepy  in  the  evenings  that  our  eyes  shut  and 
we  fell  asleep  as  we  went  along.  My  head  would  drop, 
and  I  would  be  awakened  by  suddenly  falling  forward 
on  my  snow-shoes.  Then  we  would  stop,  after  having 
found  a  camping-ground  behind  a  hummock  or  ridge  of 
ice,  where  there  was  some  shelter  from  the  wind.  While 
Johansen  looked  after  the  dogs,  it  generally  fell  to  my  lot 
to  pitch  the  tent,  fill  the  cooker  with  ice,  light  the  burner, 
and  start  the  supper  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  gener- 
ally consisted  of  "  lobscouse "'  one  day,  made  of  j)emmi- 
can  and  dried  potatoes;  another  da}-  of  a  sort  of  fish  ris- 
sole substance  known  as  "fiskegratin"  in  Norwav,  and  in 
this  case   composed    of  fish -meal,  flour,  and  butter.     A 
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third  day  it  would  be  pea,  bean,  or  lentil  soup,  with  bread 
and  pemmican.  Johansen  preferred  the  "  lobscouse," 
while  I  had  a  weakness  for  the  "  fiskegratin."  As  time 
went  by,  however,  he  came  over  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  the  "  fiskegratin  "'  took  jirecedence  of  everything 
else. 

As  soon  as  Johansen  had  finished  with  the  dogs,  and 
the  different  recejjtacles  containing  the  ingredients  and 
eatables  for  breakfast  and  supper  had  been  brought  in,  as 
well  as  our  bags  with  private  necessities,  the  sleeping-bags 
were  spread  out,  the  tent  door  carefully  shut,  and  we 
crept  into  the  bag  to  thaw  our  clothes.  This  was  not 
very  agreeable  work.  During  the  course  of  the  da)  the 
damp  exhalations  of  the  body  had  little  by  little  become 
condensed  in  our  outer  garments,  which  were  now  a  mass 
of  ice  and  transformed  into  complete  suits  of  ice-armor. 
They  were  so  hard  and  stiff  that  if  we  had  only  been 
able  to  get  them  off  they  could  have  stood  by  themselves, 
and  they  crackled  audibly  every  time  we  moved.  These 
clothes  were  so  stiff  that  the  arm  of  my  coat  actually 
rubbed  deep  sores  in  my  wrists  during  our  marches;  one 
of  these  sores — the  one  on  the  risfht  hand — eot  frost- 
bitten,  the  wound  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  nearly 
reached  the  bone.  I  tried  to  protect  it  with  bandages, 
but  not  until  late  in  the  summer  did  it  heal,  and  I  shall 
probably  have  the  scar  for  life.  When  we  got  into  our 
sleeping-bags  in  the  evening  our  clothe>  oegan  to  thaw 
slowly,  and    on   this   process   a   considerable   amount   of 
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physical  licat  was  expended.  We  packed  ourselves  tight 
into  the  baii;,  and  lav  with  our  teeth  chattering  for  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  before  we  became  aware  of  a 
little  of  the  warmth  in  our  bodies  which  we  so  sorely 
needed.  At  last  our  clothes  became  wet  :  nci  pliant,  only 
to  freeze  ag:  '  1  a  few  minutes  aft':.  ,v'e  •  .  l  ♦^u  ned  oui  of 
the  bag  in  the  morning.  '1  here  'v^-  ;!■>  .j  ,jstion  of  get- 
ting these  clothes  dried  on  the  jounjey  so  •  \g  as  the 
cold  lasted,  as  more  and  more  moisture  from  the  body 
collected  in  them. 

How  cold  we  were  as  we  lay  there  shivering  in  the 
bag,  waiting  for  the  supper  to  be  ready!  I,  who  was 
cook,  was  obliged  to  keep  myself  more  or  less  awake  to 
see  to  the  culinary  operations,  and  sometimes  I  succeeded. 
At  last  the  supper  was  ready,  was  portioned  out,  and, 
as  alwa)s,  tasted  delicious.  These  occasions  were  the  su- 
preme moments  of  our  existence — moments  to  which  we 
looked  forward  the  whole  day  long.  But  sometimes  we 
were  so  weary  that  our  eyes  closed,  and  we  fell  asleep 
with  the  food  on  its  way  to  our  mouths.  Our  hands 
would  fall  bach  inanimate  with  the  spoons  in  them  and 
the  food  fly  out  on  the  bag.  After  supper  we  generally 
permitted  ourselves  the  luxury  of  a  little  extra  drink, 
consisting  of  water,  as  hot  as  we  could  swallow  it,  in 
which  whey-powder  had  been  dissolved.  It  tasted  some- 
thing like  boiled  milk,  and  we  thought  it  wonderfully 
comforting;  it  seemed  to  warm  us  to  the  very  ends  of 
our    tt)es.     Then    we    would    creep  down    into    the    bag 
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again,  biK  ,■  the  (lap  caivfull}'  oxer  our  heads,  lie  close 
together  ai  (I  soon  sleep  the  sleej)  of  the  ju-r.  Ikit  even 
ill  our  drcjiis  wi  went  Oi.  ceaselessly,  grinding  at  the 
sledges  ad  driving  the  dogs,  always  northward,  and  I 
was  often  awake. led  b)  hearing  Johansen  calling  in  his 
sleep  to  "Pan,"  or  "  I^arrabas,"  or  "  Klapperslangen  " : 
"  Ciet  on,  you  devil,  you!  Cio  on,  you  brutes!  Sass. 
sass  !  ■■'*  N(>w  the  whole  thih,  is  going  over!"  and  e\- 
ecrations  less  fit  for  reproduction,  until  I  went  to  sleep 
again. 

In  the  morning  I,  as  cook,  was  obliged  to  turn  out  to 
prepare  the  breakfast,  which  took  an  hour's  time.  As  a 
rule,  it  consisted  one  morning  of  chocolate,  bread,  butter, 
and  pemmican;  another  of  oatmeal  porridge,  or  a  com- 
pound of  flour,  water,  and  butter,  in  imitation  of  our 
"  butter- porridge  "'  at  home.  This  was  washed  down 
with  milk,  made  of  whey -powder  and  water.  The 
breakfast  ready,  Johansen  was  roused;  we  sat  up  in 
the  sleeping-bag,  one  of  the  blankets  was  spread  out  as 
a  table-cloth,  and  we  fell  to  work.  We  had  a  com- 
fortable breakfast,  wrote  up  our  diaries,  and  then  had  to 
think  about  starting.  But  how  tired  we  sometimes  were, 
and  how  often  would  1  not  have  given  anything  to  be 
able  to  creep  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag  again  and 
sleep  the  clock  round.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  this 
must  be  the  greatest  plea>^ure    in    life,  but  our  business 

*  Used  by  the  Lapps  to  their  dog. —  Trans. 
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was  to  fiiifht  our  way  northward  —  always  northward. 
W'c  performed  our  toilets,  and  then  came  the  i;'oing 
out  into  the  cold  to  i;et  the  sledges  ready,  disentangle  the 
dogs'  traces,  harness  the  animals,  and  get  off  as  c|uickly 
as  possible.  1  went  first  to  fnul  the  way  through  the 
uneven  ice,  then  came  the  sledge  with  my  kayak.  The 
dogs  soon  learned  to  follow,  but  at  every  unevenness  of 
the  ground  they  stopped,  and  if  one  could  not  get  them 
all  to  start  again  at  the  same  time  by  a  shout,  and  so  pull 
the  sledge  over  the  difficulty,  one  had  to  go  back  to 
beat  or  help  them,  according  as  circumstances  neces- 
sitated. Then  came  Johansen  with  the  two  other  sledges, 
always  shouting  to  the  dogs  to  pull  harder,  always 
beatinii  them,  and  himself  hauling  to  get  the  sledt>es 
over  the  terrible  ridges  of  ice.  It  was  undeniable 
cruelty  to  the  poor  animals  from  first  to  last,  and  one 
must  often  look  back  on  it  with  ht)rror.  It  makes  me 
shudder  even  now  when  I  think  of  how  we  beat  them 
mercilessly  with  thick  ash  sticks  when,  hardly  able  to 
move,  they  stopped  from  sheer  exhaustion.  It  made 
one's  heart  bleed  to  see  them,  but  we  turned  our  eyes 
awav  and  hardened  ourselves.  It  was  necessary;  for- 
ward we  must  go,  and  to  this  end  everything  else  must 
give  place.  It  is  the  sad  j^art  of  expeditions  of  this  kind 
that  one  systematically  kills  all  better  feelings,  until  only 
hard-hearted  egoism  remains.  When  I  think  of  all  those 
splendid  animals,  toilirig  for  us  without  a  murmur,  as 
long  as   they  could   strain  a  muscle,  never  getting  any 
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thanks  or  t-vcn  so  imich  as  a  kind  word,  daily  writhing 
under  the  lasli  until  the  lime  came  when  they  could  do 
no  more  and  death  freed  them  from  their  pangs — when 
I  think  of  how  they  were  left  behind,  one  by  one,  up 
there  on  those  desolate  ice-fields,  which  had  been  witness 
to  their  faithfulness  and  devotion,  I  have  moments  of 
bitter  self-reproach.  It  took  us  two  alone  suih  a  long 
time  to  pitch  the  tent,  feed  the  dogs,  cook,  etc.,  in  the 
evening,  and  then  break  up  again  and  get  ready  in  the 
morning,  that  the  days  never  seemed  long  enough  if  we 
were  to  do  proper  day's  marches,  and,  besides,  get  the 
sleep  we  rec[uired  at  night.  Hut  when  the  nights  became 
so  light,  it  was  hot  so  necessary  to  keep  regular  hours 
any  longer,  and  we  started  when  we  pleased,  whether  it 
was  night  or  da)'.  We  stoj)ped.  too,  w'hen  it  suited  us, 
and  took  the  sleej)  which  might  be  necessar\-  for  our- 
selves and  the  dogs.  1  tried  to  make  it  a  rule  that  our 
marches  were  to  be  of  nine  or  ten  hours'  duration.  In 
the  midtlle  of  the  day  we  generally  had  a  rest  and 
something  to  eat — as  a  rule,  bread-and-butter,  with  a 
little  pemmican  or  liver  pate.  These  dinners  were  a 
bitter  trial.  We  use  to  try  and  find  a  good  sheltered 
place,  and  sometimes  even  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our 
blankets,  but  all  the  same  the  wind  cut  ri<rht  throuiih  us 
as  we  sat  on  the  sledges  eating  our  meal.  Sometimes, 
again,  we  spread  the  sleeping-bag  out  ow  the  ice,  took 
our  food  with  us,  and  crept  well  in,  but  even  then  did 
not  succeed  in   thawing  either  it  or  our  clothes.     When 
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this  was  too  much  for  us  we  walked  up  and  down  to 
keep  ourselves  warm,  and  ate  our  food  as  we  walked. 
Then  came  the  no  less  bitter  task  of  (hsentanLjiinn  the 
dogs'  traces,  and  we  were  glad  when  we  eould  get  off 
a<;ain.     In  the  afternoon,  as  a  rule,  we  each  iiad  a  piece 


of  meat-chocolate. 


Most  Arctic  travellers  who  have  gone  sledge  journeys 
have  comi)lained  of  the  so-called  Arctic  thirst,  and  it  lias 


com 
con 


been  considered  an  almost  unavoidable  evil  in  connection 
with  a  long  journey  across  wastes  of  snow.  It  is  often 
increased,  too,  by  the  eating  of  snow.  I  had  pre|)ared 
myself  for  this  thirst,  from  which  we  had  also  suffered 
severely  when  crossing  Greenland,  and  had  taken  with 
me  a  couple  of  india-rubber  tlasks,  which  we  filled  with 
water  every  morning  from  the  cooker,  and  which  by 
carrying  in  the  breast  could  be  protected  from  the  cold. 
To  my  great  astonishment,  however,  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  whole  day  would  often  pass  by  without  my  as 
much  as  tasting  the  water  in  my  flask.  As  time  went  by, 
the  less  need  did  1  feel  to  drink  during  the  day,  and  at  last 
I  gave  u])  taking  water  with  me  altogether.  If  a  passing 
feeling  of  thirst  made  it.self  felt,  a  piece  of  fresh  ice,  of 
which,  as  a  rule,  there  was  always  some  to  be  found,  was 
sufficient  to  dispel  it.*     The  reason  why  we  were  spared 

*  Whereas  caliiijj;  snow  may  increase  the  aliovc-mentioned  feelinj,'  of 
thirst,  and  have  disa^recalile  consequences  in  otlier  ways,  suckiiiij;  a  piece 
of  ice,  wliich  will  so(5n  quench  it,  may  safely  be  resorted  to,  particularly  if 
it  be  held  in  the  hand  a  little  while  before  puttinj,^  it  in  the  mouth.  Many 
travellers  have,  no  doubt,  had  the  same  experience. 
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this  suffcrini;,  which  has  hci'ii  oiu-  of  the  liiviitcst  hard- 
hiiips  of  many  sicdi^c  c'.\|H'iHtions,  must  hi-  attrihutcd  in  a 
i^rcat  measure  to  our  a(hiiiral)le  cooking  apparatus.  \\\ 
tlie  help  of  this  we  weri'  ahlc,  witii  the  consumption  of  a 
minimum  of  fuel,  to  melt  and  boil  so  much  water  every 
morniuLj  that  we  could  drinU  all  we  wished.  There  was 
even  some  left  over,  as  a  rule,  which  had  to  be  thrown 
away.  The  same  thiuii;  was  generally  the  case  in  the 
evening. 

"  iMMday.  March  29th.  We  are  grinding  on,  but  very 
slowly.  The  ice  is  only  tolerable,  and  not  what  I  ex- 
pected from  the  beginning.  There  are  often  great 
ridges  of  piled-up  ice  of  tlismal  aspect,  which  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  time,  as  one  must  go  on  ahead  to  find  a 
way,  and,  as  a  rule,  make  a  greater  or  les>  detour  to  get 
over  them.  In  addition,  the  dogs  are  growing  rather 
slow  and  slack,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
on.  And  then  this  endless  disentangling  of  the  haulini>- 
ropes,  with  their  infernal  twists  and  knots,  which  get 
worse  and  worse  to  undo!  The  dogs  jump  over  and  in 
between  one  another  incessantly,  and  no  sooner  has  one 
carefully  cleared  the  hauling-r()})es  than  they  are  twisted 
into  a  veritable  skein  acfain.  Then  one  of  the  sledges  is 
stopped  by  a  block  of  ice.  The  dogs  howl  impatiently 
to  follow  their  companions  in  front;  then  one  bites 
through  a  trace  and  starts  off  on  his  own  account,  per- 
haps followed  by  one  or  two  others,  and  these  must  be 
caught  and  the  traces  knotted ;  there  is  no  time  to  splice 
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them  ])roi)crly,  nor  would  it  be  a  very  congenial  task  in 
this  cold.  So  we  go  on  when  the  ice  is  une\'en,  and 
every  hour  and  a  half,  at  least,  have  to  stop  and  disen- 
tangle the  traces, 

"We  staried  yesterday  about  half- past  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  stopped  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  After 
dinner  th.e  northeasterly  wind,  which  we  have  had  the 
whole  time,  suddenly  became  su'ongcr,  and  the  sky  over- 
cast. We  welcomed  it  with  joy,  for  we  saw  in  it  the  sign 
of  a  jirobable  change  of  weather  and  an  end  to  this  per- 
petual cold  and  brightness.  I  do  not  think  we  deceived 
ourselvc  either.  Yesterday  evening  the  temperature 
had  risen  to  -  29.2  Fahr.  (  —  34  C),  and  we  had  the  best 
night  in  the  bag  we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  Just 
now,  as  I  am  getting  the  breakfast  ready,  I  see  that  it 
is  clear  again,  and  the  sun  is  shining  through  the 
tent  wall. 

"  The  ice  we  are  now  travelling  over  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  old;  buc  sometimes  we  come  across  tracts, 
of  considerable  width,  of  uneven  new  ice,  which  must 
have  been  pressed  up  a  considerable  time.  I  cannot 
account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing 
it  to  be  ice  from  great  o]3en  pools  which  must  have 
formed  here  at  one  time.  We  ha\'e  traversed  poob  of 
this  descri])ti()n,  with  level  ice  on  them,  sex'eral  times." 
That  day  I  took  a  meridian  observation,  which,  however, 
did  not  make  us  farther  north  than  .S5'  30  .  I  could  not 
understand   this;   th.ought   that  we   must   be    in   latitude 
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86'\   and,  therefore,  supposed   tliere  must  be  something 
vvroncf  with  the  observation. 

"Saturday,  March  30th.  Yesterday  was  Tycho 
Brahe's  day.  At  first  we  found  much  uneven  ice,  and 
had  to  strike  a  dexious  route  to  ffet  throu<'h  it,  so  that 
our  day's  niarcli  did  not  amount  to  much,  although  we 
kept  at  it  a  long  time.  At  the  end  of  it,  however,  and 
after  considerable  toil,  we  found  ourselves  on  splendid 
flat  ice.  more  level  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
At  last,  then,  we  had  come  on  some  more  of  the  good 
old  kind,  and  could  not  complain  of  some  rubble  and 
snow-drifts  here  and  there;  but  then  we  were  stopped 
bv  some  \vA\  iiressure-ridges  of  the  worst  kind,  formed 
by  the  packing  of  enormous  blocks.  The  last  ridge 
was  the  worst  of  all,  and  before  it  yawned  a  crack  in  the 
thick  ice  about  12  feet  deep.  When  the  first  sledge 
was  going  over  all  the  dogs  fell  in  and  had  to  be  hauled 
up  again.  One  of  them  — '  Klapperslangen  "  —  slipped 
his  harness  and  ran  away.  As  the  next  sledge  was 
going  over  it  fell  in  bodilx',  but  hap])i]y  was  not  smashed 


to  atoms,  as  it  mig 
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We  had  to  unload   it 


entirely  in  order  to  get  it  up  again,  and  then  reload,  all 
of  which  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  Then.  too.  the 
doiis  had  tf)  be  thrown  down  and  dra<jjo;ed  ui)  on  the 
other  side.  \\  ith  the  third  sledge  we  -managed  better, 
and  after  we  had  gone  a  little  w.iy  farther  the  rimaway 
dog  came  back.     At  last  we  reached  a  camjiing-ground, 


Pi 


tched  our  tent,  and  found  that  the  thermometer  showed 
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—45.4  Fahr.  (  —  43  C.).  Disentangling  dog-traces  in  this 
temperature  witli  one's  bare,  frost-bitten,  almost  skinless 
hands  is  desperate  work.  lUit  finally  we  were  in  our 
dear    bag,   with    the  '  Primus '  singing   cozily,   when,   to 
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crown  our  misfortunes,  I  discovered  that  it  would  not 
burn.  I  examined  it  everywhere,  but  could  find  noth- 
ing wron^j^.  fohansen  had  to  turn  out  and  go  and  fetch 
the    tool:>    and    a    reserve    burner    while    I    studied    the 
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cooker.  At  last  I  discovered  that  some  ice  had  Liot  in 
under  the  lid,  and  this  had  caused  a  leakage.  Final Iv 
we  got  it  to  light,  and  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
pea-soup  was  ready,  and  very  good  it  was.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  I  was  up  again  cooking.  Thank  Heaven, 
it  is  warn,  and  comfortable  in  the  bag,  or  this  sort  of 
life  would  be  intolerable  ! 

"Sunday,  March  31st.  Yesterday,  at  last,  came  the 
long-wished-for  change  (jf  weather,  with  southerly  wind 
and   rising  temperature.     Early   this   morning  the  ther- 


mometer showed 


Fahr.  (  —  30    C),  regular  summer 


weather,  in  fact.  It  was,  therefore,  with  lightened  hearts 
that  we  set  off  over  good  ice  and  with  the  wind  at  our 
backs.  On  we  went  at  a  very  fair  pace,  and  everything 
was  going  well,  when  a  lane  suddenly  opened  just  in 
front  of  the  first  sledge.  \Vc  managed  to  get  this  over 
by  the  skin  of  our  teeth;  but  just  as  we  were  going 
to  cross  the  lane  again  after  the  other  sledges,  a  lart>"e 
piece  of  ice  broke  under  Johansen,  and  he  fell  in,  wet- 
ting both  legs  —  a  deplorable  iiicident.  While  the  lane 
was  gradually  opening  more  and  more,  I  went  up  and 
down  it  to  find  a  way  over,  but  without  success.  Here 
we  were,  with  one  man  and  a  sledge  on  one  side,  two 
sledges  and  a  wet  man  on  the  other,  with  an  ever-widen- 
ing lane  between.  The  kayaks  could  not  be  launched, 
as.  through  the  frequent  capsizing  of  the  sledges,  they 
had  eot  holes  in  them,  and  for  the  time  beinn  were  u>e- 
less.     This  was  a  cheerful  prospect  for  the  night,  I  on 
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one  side  witli  the  tent,  Joliansen,  jiroljably  frozen  stiff, 
on  the  other.  At  last,  after  a  lonsf  detour,  I  found  a 
way  o\er;  and  the  sledges  were  conveyed  across.  It 
was  out  of  the  question,  however,  to  attemj^t  to  j^o  on, 
as  |()hansen"s  nether  extremities  were  a  mass  of  ice  and 
liis  overalls  so  torn  that  extensive  repairs  were  neces- 
sary." 
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"  TuKSDAV,  ;\pril  3cl.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  difficulty  to  overcome  on  this  journey,  but  the  worst 
of  all,  perhajis,  is  getting  all  the  trifies  done  and  start- 
ing off.  In  spite  of  my  being  up  by  7  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day evening  to  do  the  cooking,  it  was  nearly  two  this 
nKM'ninu  before  we  got  clear  of  our  camping- <jround. 
The  load  on  johansen's  sledge  had  to  be  relashed,  as 
the  contents  of  one  grip  had  been  eaten  up,  and  we 
had  to  put  a  sack  of  bread  in  its  place.  Another  grip 
had  to  be  sewed  together,  as  it  was  d'"'pping  pemmican. 
Then  the  sled<>e  from  which  the  bread -sack  had  been 
taken  had  to  be  lashed  secure  again,  and  while  v/e  had 
the  ropes  undone  it  was  just  as  well  to  get  out  a  supply 
of  potatoes.*  During  thih  operation  we  discovered  that 
there  was  a  hole  in  tlie  fish  -  tlour  sack,  which  we  tied 
uj^,   but    no    sooner    had    we    done    so    than    we    found 


*  \Vc  always  kept  a  su|)ply  of  our  various  provisions  in  small  baj^s  insirlc 
the  kayaks,  scj  that  \vc  could  ^ct  out  whatever  we  wanted  for  our  daily 
consumption  without  midoing  tiie  big  sacks,  which  were  sewed  up  or 
sccurclv  fastened  in  other  ways. 
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another  large    one  wliich    '■cquired  sewing.      When    \vc 
came    to    pack    the    jjotato-sack,    this    too    had    a    hole 


in    it,  which 


we 


tied 


up,  and   so    on. 


Then    the   dous' 


traces  had  to  be  disentanirled  ;  the  whole  thinir  wa 


s  \w  an 


inextricable  muddle,  and  the  knots  and  twists  in  the  icv, 
frozen  rope  got  worse  and  worse  to  deal  witli.  johansen 
made  haste  and  jxitched  his  trousers  before  l)reakfast. 
The  south  wind  had  become  what  on  board  the  J'^ram  we 


i()  to  2  ;  feet  in  the 


sJioukl  ha\e  called  a  'mill  breeze  (/.<.,  19 
second);  and,  with  this  at  our  back,  '.ve  started  olT  in 
driving  snow,  l^verything  went  sjjlendidly  at  rir>t,  but 
tlien  came  one  pressure-i^idge  after  another,  and  eacli  one 
was  worse  thnn  the  last.  We  had  a  long  halt  for  dinner 
at  eight  or  nine  in  the  mornnv.'-,  after  ha\ii-iLr  chosen  our- 
selves  a  sheltered  place  in  the  lee  of  a  I'idge.  We 
spread  out  the  slee])ing-bag,  crept  down  into  it  with  our 
food,  and  so  tired  was  I  that  I  went  to  sleep  with  it 
in  my  hand.  I  dreamed  I  \\as  in  Norwav.  and  on  a 
\isit  to  some  peojile  I  had  onl\-  seen  once  in  my  hfe 
l)efore.  It  was  Christmas -da\-,  and  1  was  shown  into  a 
great  empty  room,  where  wc  were  intended  to  dine.  It 
was  \-erv  cold  in  it,  and  I  shixered,  but  there  were 
alreadv  S'  :ne  hot  dishes  steamin<2'  on  the  table,  and  a 
beautiful  fat  goose.  1  low  unsjieakabh'  did  I  look  for- 
ward to  that  goose!  Then  some  other  x-isilcirs  ])egan  tf) 
arri\'e  ;  I  could  see  them  through  the  window.  cUid  was 
just  g>»!iig  out  to  meet  them  when  1  stumbled  into  deep 
snow.      How  it  all  liappened.  in  the  middle  01  the  dining- 
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room  tloor,  I  know  not.  The  host  laughed  in  an  amused 
\va\-,  and — I  woke  up  and  found  m\'self  sliixx'ring  in  a 
slccping-bag  on  the  ch'ill-ice  in  the  far  north.  ( )h.  how- 
miserable  I  felt!  We  got  up,  jxicked  our  things  silenth' 
together,  and  started  off.  Not  until  4  o'clock  that 
aftei"no(in  did  we  stop,  but  e\'erything  was  chill  and 
cheerless,  and  it  was  long  before  I  got  over  my  dis- 
appointment. What  would  1  not  have  gi\en  for  that 
dinnei',  or  for  one  hour  in  the  room,  cold  as  it  was! 

"  The  ridfjes  and  the  lanes  which  had  frozen  tot^ether 
afjain,  with  rubble  on  either  side,  became  worse  and 
worse.  jVIakinLi'  one's  wa\'  through  these  new  ridges  is 
desperate  work.  One  cannot  use  snow-shoes,  as  there  is 
too  little  snow  between  the  piled-up  blocks  of  ice,  and  one 
mu.st  wade  along  without  them.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  see  anvthing  in  this  thick  weather — e\ervthin<'"  is 
white — irregularities  and  lioles ;  and  the  spaces  between 
the  blocks  are  covered  with  a  thin,  deceptive  ia)'er  of 
snow,  which  lets  one  crashing  through  into  cracks  and 
pitfalls,  >o  that  one  is  lucky  to  get  olT  without  a  l>roken 
leu;.  It  is  necessar\-  to  <>o  long  distances  on  aheail  in 
order  to  find  a  way;  sometimes  one  must  search  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  another,  and  then  back  again 
to  fetch  the  sledges,  with  the  result  that  the  same  ground 
is  gone  over  many  times.  Yesterday,  when  we  stopped. 
I  really  was  done.  The  worst  of  it  all,  though,  was  that 
when  we  finally  came  to  a  standstill  we  had  been  on 
the  move  so  long  that    it  was  too    late  to  wind   uj)  our 
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watches,  jolianscn's  had  stopiicd  altogether;  mine  was 
ticking,  and  ha|)|)ily  still  going  when  I  wound  it  up,  x) 
I  hope  that  it  is  all  right.  Twelve  midday.  -24.6  l''ahr. 
(-31.3  C).  Clear  weatiier,  southeasterly  wind  (13  feet 
in  the  second). 

"  'IMk'  ice  seems  to  be  <j;etting  worse  and  worse,  and 
I  am  beginning  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  keep- 
ing northward  too  long. 

'•  Wednesday,  April  3d.  Got  under  way  yesterday 
about  tlirce  in  the  afternoon.  The  snow  was  in  first- 
rate  condition  after  the  southeast  wind,  which  continued 
blowing  till  late  in  tlie  day.  Tiie  ice  was  tolerably 
passable,  and  everything  looked  more  promising;  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  we  made  good  jjrogress.  Hut 
after  several  level  tracts  with  old  humpy  ice  came  some 
very  uneven  ones,  intersected  by  lanes  and  pressure- 
ridges  as  usual.  Matters  did  not  grow  any  better 
as  time  went  on,  and  at  midni<j[ht  or  soon  after  we 
were  stoi)pcd  by  some  bad  ice  and  a  newly  frozen  lane 
which  would  not  bear.  As  we  sliould  have  liad  to 
make  a  long  detour,  we  encamped,  and  '  Russen  '  was 
killed  (this  was  the  second  dou'  to  jjo).  The  meat  was 
divided  into  26  portions,  but  S  dogs  refused  it,  and 
had  to  be  given  pemmican.  The  ice  aliead  does  not 
look  invitinuf.  These  ridcres  are  enough  to  make  one 
despair,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  j)rospect  of  things 
bettering.  I  turned  out  at  middav  and  took  a  meridian 
observation,  which  makes  us  in  S5    59'  N.      It  is  aston- 
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ishing  that  we  have  not  got  farther;  we  sccni  to  toil  all 
we  can,  but  without  much  progress.  Beginning  to  doubt 
seriously  of  the  advisability  of  continuing  nortliward 
much  longer.  It  is  three  times  as  far  to  I^anz  Josef 
Land  as  the  distance  we  have  now  come.  1  low  may  the 
ice  be  in  that  direction }  We  can  hardly  count  on  its 
being  better  than  here,  or  our  progress  quicker.  Then, 
too,  the  shape  and  extent  of  I^-anz  Josef  Land  are  un- 
known, and  may  cause  us  considerable  dela)-,  and  jier- 
haps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  any  game  just  at  once. 
I  have  long  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  Pole 
itself  or  its  immediate  vicinity  over  such  ice  as  this  and 
with  these  dogs.  If  only  we  had  more  of  them !  What 
would  I  not  give  now  to  have  the  Olenek  dogs.?*  We 
must  turn,  sooner  or  later.  lUit  as  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  could  we  not  turn  it  to  better  account  in  I^anz 
Josef  Land  than  by  travelling  over  this  drift-ice,  which 
we  have  now  had  a  good  opportunity  of  learnintr  to 
know.?  In  all  probability  it  will  be  exactly  the  same 
right  to  the  Pole.  We  cannot  hope  to  reach  any  con- 
siderable distance  higher  before  time  compels  us  to  turn. 
We  certainly  ought  not  to  wait  much  longer.  Twelve 
midday,  -20.8  Fahr.  (-29.4  C),  clear  weather,  3  feet 
wind  from  east ;  twelve  midnight,  -29.2^  Fahr.  (-34  C), 
clear  and  still." 

It  became  more  and  more  of  a  riddle  to  me  that  we 
did  not  make  greater  progress  northward.  I  kept  on 
calculating  and  adding  up  our  marches  as  we  went  aloncr, 
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but  always  with  the  same  result;  that  is  to  say,  provided 
only  the  ice  were  still,  we  must  be  far  above  the  eii^htv- 
sixth  parallel.  It  was  becoming  only  too  clear  to  me, 
however,  that  the  ice  was  movin<>;  southward,  and  that  in 
its  capricious  drift,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  current,  we 
had  our  worst  enemy  to  combat. 

"  r'riday,  A[)ril  5th.  liei;an  our  march  at  three  yes- 
terda\-  mornint;.  The  ice,  howe\er,  was  bad,  with  lanes 
and  rid<;es,  so  that  our  progress  was  but  little.  These 
lanes,  with  rubble  thrown  up  on  each  side,  are  our 
despair.  It  is  like  driving  over  a  tract  of  rocks,  and 
dela\s  us  terribly.  P'irst  I  must  go  on  ahead  to  find  a 
way,  luid  then  get  my  sledge  through;  then,  i)erhai)s,  by 
way  of  a  change,  one  falls  into  the  water;  yesterday,  I 
fell  through  twice.  If  I  work  hard  in  finding  a  way  and 
guiding  my  sledge  over  rough  places,  Johanscn  is  no 
better  off,  with  his  two  slech'cs  to  look  after.  It  is  a 
tough  job  to  get  even  one  of  them  over  the  rubble,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ridges;  but  he  is  a  plucky  fellow,  and 
no  mistake,  and  never  gives  in.  Yesterday  he  fell  into 
the  water  again  in  crossing  a  lane,  and  got  wet  up  to  his 
knees.  I  had  gone  over  on  ni)'  snow-shoes  shortly  before 
and  did  not  notice  that  the  ice  was  weak.  He  came 
aft'i'wards  without  snow-shoes,  walking  beside  one  of  the 
sledges,  when  suddenly  the  ice  gave,  and  he  fell  through. 
Hai)pily  he  managed  to  catch  hold  of  the  sledge,  and  the 
dogs,  which  did  not  stop,  pulled  him  up  again.  These 
baths  are  not  an  unmixed  pleasure,  now  that  there  is  no 
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possibility  of  drying  or  changing  one's  clothes,  and  one 
must  wear  a  chain  mail  of  ice  until  they  thaw  and  dry  on 
the  body,  which  takes  some  time  in  this  temperature.  I 
took  an  observation  for  longitude  and  a  magnetic  obser- 
vation yesterday  morning,  and  have  spent  the  whole  fore- 
noon to-day  in  calculations  (inside  the  bag)  to  find  out 
our  exact  position.  I  find  our  latitude  yesterday  was 
S6  2.8'  N.  This  is  very  little,  but  what  can  we  do  when 
the  ice  is  what  it  is?  And  these  dogs  cannot  work 
harder  than  they  do,  poor  things.  I  sigh  for  the  sledge- 
dogs  from  the  Olenek  daily  now.  The  longitude  for  yes- 
terday was  98"  47.15',  variation  44.4'. 

"  I  begin  to  think  more  and  more  that  we  oucht  to 
turn  back  before  the  time  we  originally  fixed.*  It  is 
probably  350  miles  or  so  to  Fetermann's  Land  (in  point 
of  fact  it  was  about  450  miles  to  Cape  Fligely);  but  it 
will  probably  take  us  all  we  know  to  get  over  them. 
The  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  Ought  we  not,  at 
any  rate,  to  reach  87^  N.  ?  Hut  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
manage  it  if  the  ice  does  not  improve. 

"Saturday,  April  6th.  Two  a.m.,  -11.4"  Fahr. 
(  —  24.2  C).  The  ice  grew  worse  and  worse.  Yester- 
day it  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  despair,  and  when  we 
stoi)ped  this  morning  I  had  almost  decided  to  turn  back. 
I  will  go  on  one  day  longer,  however,  to  see  if  the  ice  is 
reall)-  as  bad  farther  northward  as  it  appears  to  be  fi-om 

*  Wlifii  I  lefi  ilic  ship  I  luui  purposed  to  travel  northward  for  50  days, 
for  whicli  time  wc  had  taken  provender  for  the  dogs. 
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tlu'  ridge,  30  fc'ct  in  height,  wIkmv  \vc  are  encamped.  We 
hardly  made  4  miles  yesterday.  Lane.s,  ridges,  and  end- 
less rough  ice,  it  looks  like  an  endless  moraine  of  ice- 
blocks;  and  this  continual  lifting  of  the  sledge>  over 
every  irregularity  is  enough  to  tire  out  giants.  Curious 
this  rubble-ice.  P'or  the  most  i)art  it  is  not  so  very  mas- 
sive, and  seems  as  if  it  had  been  forced  up  somewhat 
recently,  for  it  is  incompletely  covered  with  thin,  loo.se 
snow,  through  which  one  falls  suddenly  up  to  one's  mid- 
dle. And  thus  it  extends  mile  after  mile  northward, 
while  every  now  and  then  there  are  old  floes,  with 
mounds  that  ha\e  been  rounded  off  b\'  the  action  of  the 
sun  in  the  summer     often  very  massi\e  ice. 

"  I  am  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
not  doing  anv  good  here.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  net 
much  farther  north,  and  it  will  be  slow  work  indeed  if 
there  be  much  iiiore  of  this  sort  of  ice  towards  l^anz 
Josef  Land.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  able  to 
make  much  better  use  of  our  time  there,  if  we  should 
have  any  over.     .S.30  I'.m.,  -29,2    l\ahr.  (-34    C). 

"Monday,  .\pril  Sth.  No;  the  ice  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  we  got  no  way.  Ridge  after  ridge,  and 
nothinti  but  rubble  to  travel  over.  We  made  a  start 
at  2  o'clock  or  so  this  morning,  and  kept  at  it  as  long 
as  we  could,  lifting  the  sledges  all  the  time  ;  but  it  grew 
too  bad  at  last.  1  went  on  a  good  wav  ahead  on  snow- 
shoes,  but  saw  no  reasonable  prospect  of  advance,  and 
from  the  highest  hummocks  only  the  same  kind  of  ice 
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was  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  veritable  chaos  of  ice-blocks, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  horizon.  There  is  not  much 
sense  in  keeping  on  longer;  we  are  sacrificing  valuable 
time  and  doing  little.  If  there  be  mucli  more  such  ice 
between  here  and  Franz  Josef  I. and,  we  shall,  indeed, 
want  all  the  time  we  have. 
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"I  therefore  (iL'tcrmiiiccl  to  stop,  and  shape  our  course 
for  Cape  l''h'i;ely. 

"On  thi>  northernmost  canipinn-irrouiul  we  inckiliied 
in  a  banquet,  consist! nt;  of  lobscouse,  bread-and-butter, 
dry  chocohite,  slewed  '  tytlebrer,'  or  red  whortleberries, 
and  our  hot  whev  drink,  and  then,  with  a  delitihtful  and 
unfamiliar  feelini;  of  repletion,  crept  into  the  dear  bai;, 
our  Ik'sI  friend.  I  took  a  meridian  observation  yes- 
terday, by  whicli  I  see  that  we  should  be  in  latitude 
.S6  lo'  N.,  or  thereabouts,*  This  morning  I  took  an 
observation  for  longitude.  .At  iS.30  a.m.,  25.6  I^'ahr. 
{-32   C). 

"  Tuesday,  April  9th.  Yesterday's  was  our  first  march 
homeward.  We  expected  the  same  impracticable  ice, 
but,  to  our  amazement,  had  not  gone  far  before  we  came 
on  tolerabi)'  good  ground,  which  improved  steadily,  and, 
with  only  a  few  stoppages,  we  kept  at  it  till  this  morning. 
We  came  upon  ridges,  to  be  sure,  but  they  always  al- 
K)wed  themselves  to  be  negotiated  pretty  easily,  and  we 
did  well.  Started  yesterday  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  kept  going  until  one  this  morning. 

'*  Thursday,  April  iith.  Better  and  better.  I'^ound 
nothing  but  beautiful  level  tracks  of  ice  yesterday,  with  a 
few  ridges,  which  were  easy  to  get  over,  and  some  lanes, 
with  vounsj;  ice  on,  which  gave  us  rather  more  trouble. 


*  This  was  llu-  lalitiitlc-  I  j^ot  by  a  roiij^'li  estimation,  but  on  further 
ralcuiation  it  proved  to  be  86  13.6'  N.;  tlie  longitude  was  about 
95'-^  E. 
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They  ran,  however,  about  in  our  direction  (our  cour>e  is 
now  the  nia_i;netic  S.  22  W'.,  or  about  the  true  W'.S.W'.), 
and  we  could  li[o  ah»n!j;side  them.  .At  last,  however,  we 
had  to  make  a  crossinj;,  and  accompHshed  it  successfully, 
althouti;h  the  ice  bent  under  us  and  our  sledges  more  than 
was  desirable.      I. ate  in  the  afternoon  we  came  across  a 
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channel,  which  we  proposed  to  cross  in  the  same  way. 
We  reached  the  other  side  with  the  first  sledge  safely 
enough,  but  not  so  with  the  other.  Hardly  had  the 
leaders  of  the  team  got  out  to  the  dangerous  j)lace  where 
the  ice  was  thinnest,  and  where  some  water  had  come  up 
on  to  it,  when  they  stopped  and  warily  dipped  their  paws 
in  the  water.  Then  through  went  one  of  them,  splashing 
and  struggling  to  get  out.     The  ice  began  to  sink  under 
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tlic  ucii^lU  of  iIk'  otluT  (I(\i;n  and  the  Nlcdi^i-,  aiul  the 
water  catuc  llowiiiti  up.  I  (ha^'^cd  do'j:s  and  >>K'dm'  hack 
a>  (|iii(  kl\'  aN  ijos^ihli',  and  siicect'dcd  in  driving  them  all 
on  to  the  (iini  ice  a^ain  in  safet\'.  We  tried  once  ai;ain 
at  another  phice.  I  runnini;  ovx-r  first  on  snow-shoes  and 
caliini;'  to  thi-  do<;s.  and  johansen  pushing;  l)ehin(l,  hut 
the  resuh  was  no  hetter  tlian  the  first  time,  as  'Suu;t;en' 
fell  in,  and  we  had  to  no  hack.  Onh  after  a  lonir  detour, 
and  verv  much  fan'-ed,  did  we  finallv  succeed  in  Cfettin"'; 
the  last  two  sledL;es  over.  We  were  lucky  in  flndinii; 
a  L!;ood  campin;4-place,  and  had  the  warmest  nii;ht  and 
the  most  comfortahle  (I  miijht  almost  sav  co/v)  morn- 
xwKL. — spent,  he  it  said,  in  repairs — that  we  have  had  on 
the  trip.  I  think  we  did  the  longest  day's  march  yester- 
dav  that  we  have  yet  achieved — about  15  miles.  Two  in 
the  afternoon,  —  I  7.6    l-'ahr.  (  -  27.6    C). 

"  Saturday,  .April  1  31)1.  We  have  traversed  nothing 
but  i;oc)d  ice  for  three  days.  If  this  ujoes  on,  the 
return  journey  will  be  {|uickcr  than  I  thouijjht.  I  do 
not  understand  this  sudden  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
ice.  Can  it  be  that  we  are  travelling  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  trend  of  the  ridges  and  irregularities, 
so  that  now  we  go  along  between  them  instead  of 
having  to  make  our  way  over  them  .■*  The  lanes  we 
have  come  across  seem  all  to  point  to  this;  they  follow 
our  course  pretty  closely.  We  had  the  misfortune  yester- 
da\'  to  let  our  watches  run  down ;  the  time  between 
our  getting  into  the  bag  on   the  previous  night  and  en- 
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camping  yesterday  was  too  long.  Of  course  we  wound 
them  UJ3  again,  but  the  only  thing  I  can  now  do  to  find 
Greenwich  mean  time  is  take  a  time-observation  and  an 
observation  for  latitude,  and  then  estimate  the  aiDproxi- 
mate  distance  from  our  turning-point  on  April  8th,  when 
I  took  the  last  observation  for  longitude.  By  this  means 
the  error  will  hardly  be  great. 

"  I  conclude  that  we  have  not  gone  less  than  14  miles 
a  day  on  an  average  the  last  three  days,  and  have 
consequently  advanced  40  or  more  miles  in  a  direction 
S.  22"  \V.  (magnetic).  When  we  stopped  here  yesterday 
'  Barbara '  was  killed.  These  slaughterings  are  not  very 
pleasant  episodes.  Clear  weather ;  at  6.30  this  mornino- 
—  22'  Fahr.  (-30"  C.) ;  wind  south  (6  to  9  feet). 

"April  14th.     Easter-day.    We  were  unfortunate  with 
lanes  yesterday,  and  they  forced  us  considerably  out  of 
our  course.     We  were  stopped  at  last  by  a  particularly 
awkward  one,  and  after  I  had  gone  alongside  it  to  find  a 
crossing  for  some  distance  without  success,  I  thought  we 
had  better,  in  the  circumstanc'\s,  pitch  our  tent  and  have 
a  festive  Easter-eve.     In  addition,  1  wished  to  reckon  out 
our  latitude,  longitude,  our  observation  for  time,  and  our 
variation;   it  was  a  question  of  getting   the   right   time 
again  as  quickly  as  possible.     The  tent  uj).  and  Johansen 
attending  to  the  dogs,  I  crept  into  the  bag;   but   lying 
thawing   in   this  frozen  receptacle,   with    frozen    clothes 
and  shoes,  and  simultaneously  working  out  an  observa- 
tion and  looking  up  logarithms,  with  tender,  frost-bitten 
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finders,  is  not  pleasurable,  even  if  the  temperature  be 
only  —22  I*"a]ir.  It  is  slow  work,  and  Kaster-dav  has 
had  to  be  devoted  to  the  rest  of  the  calculation,  so  that 
we  shall  not  <'et  off  before  this  evenin''-.  Meanwhile 
we  had  a  festive  iuister-eve  and  reijaled  ourseKcs  with 
the  following'  delicacies:  hot  wliey  and  water,  fish  an 
oyatiiiy  stewed  red  whortleberries,  and  lime-juice  trroti: 
{i.e..  lime-juice  tablets  and  a  little  sui;ar  dissolved  in  hot 
water).  Sim[)ly  a  si)lendid  dinner;  and,  having'  feasted 
our  fill,  we  at  last,  at  2  o'clock,  cre])t  in  under  the  cover. 

"  1  have  calculated  our  i^rcvious  latitudes  and  loni^i- 
tudes  over  ai^ain  to  see  if  I  can  discover  anv  mistake 
in  them.  I  find  that  we  should  yesterda}-  have  come 
farther  south  than  S6  5.3  N. ;  but,  according  to  our 
reckoniuLT,  assuming:  that  we  covered  so  miles  dm-inu: 
the  three  days,  we  should  have  come  down  to  85  de- 
grees and  50  ode  ui/.iutes.  I  cannot  exjjlain  it  in 
any  other  manner  ;.  n  by  the  surmise  that  we  have 
been  drifting  rajjidly  northward,  which  is  \ery  good 
for  the  Frani,  but  less  so  for  us.  The  wind  has  been 
southerly  the  last  few  days.  I  assume  that  we  are  now  in 
longitude  S6''  H.,  and  have  reckoned  the  present  reading 
of  our  watches  accordingly.*      The  variation  here  I  find 


"^  I  felt  convinced  we  could  not  hiive  reached  such  a  westerly  ion<j;itutle, 
but  assumed  this  for  the  sake  of  certainty,  as  I  would  rather  come  down 
on  tiie  east  side  of  Fran/  Josef  Land  than  on  the  west  side.  Should  we 
reach  the  latitude  of  'Vterniann's  Land  or  Prince  Rudolf  Land  without  see- 
inii  them,  I  shoulfl  in  the  former  case  be  certain  that  we  had  them  on  our 
west,  and  could  then  Uxjk  for  them  in  that  direction,  whereas,  in  the  event 
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to  be  42.5  .  Yesterday  we  steered  S.  10  W.  (magnetic); 
to-day  I  will  keep  S.  5  W.,  and  to-morrow  due  south. 
By  way  of  a  change  to-day  the  sky  has  been  overcast ; 
but  this  evening,  when  we  partook  of  our  second  break- 
fast, the  sun  was  shining  cheerily  in  through  the  tent- 
wall.  Johansen  has  patched  clothes  to-day,  while  I  have 
made  calculations  and  pricked  out  the  courses.  So  mild 
and  balmy  it  has  not  been  before.  10  w  m.  -14'  l^'-'^'i'"- 
(25.6    C). 

"  Tuesday,  April  i6th.     As  we  were  about  to  start  off 
at  I  o'clock  yesterday  morning, '  Baro '  sneaked  away  be- 
fore we  could  harness  him  ;  he  had  seen  a  couple  of  the 
other  dogs  being  put  to,  and  knew  what  was  coming.    As 
I  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  dog— he  was  the  best  I  had  in 
my  team  — this  caused  some  dela        I  called  and  called, 
and  went  peering  round  the  hummocks  in  search  of  him, 
but  saw  nothing,  only  the  ice-pack,  ridge  upon  ridge  dis- 
appearing  towards  the   horizon,  and  farthest   north   the 
midnight    sun    shining   over  all.     The  w^orld  of  ice  was 
dreaming  in  the  bright,  cool  morning  light.     We  had  to 
leave  without  the  dog,  but,  to  my  great  delight.  I  soon 
cauMit  si<d-it  of  him  far  behind  us  in  our  wake ;  I  thought 
I  had  seen  his  good  face  for  the  last  time.     He  was  evi- 
dently ashamed  of  himself,  and  came  and  stood  quite  still, 
looking  up  at  me  imploringly  when  I  took  him  and  har- 


of  our  not  fmdins  land  and  beinc;  uncertain  whether  we  were  too  far  east 
or  too  far  west,  we  should  not  then  know  in  what  direction  we  <.uf,dit  to 

look  for  it. 
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nessed  him.  I  had  meant  to  whip  the  dog,  but  his  eyes 
disarmed  me. 

"  We  found  good  passable  ice,  if  not  always  quite  flat, 
and  made  satisfactory  progress.  Some  ridges,  however, 
forced  us  west  of  our  course.  Later  on  in  the  morning  I 
discovered  that  I  had  left  my  comjjass  behind  at  some 
place  or  other  where  I  had  had  it  out  to  take  our  bearings. 
It  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  so  I  had  to  return  and  look 
for  it.  I  found  it,  too,  but  it  was  a  hard  pull-back,  and 
on  the  way  I  was  inconvenienced  for  the  first  time  by 
the  heat;  the  sun  scorched  quite  unpleasantly.  When  I 
at  last  got  back  to  the  sledges  I  felt  rather  slack ;  Johan- 
sen  was  sitting  on  the  kayak  fast  asleep,  basking  in  the 
sun.  Then  on  again,  but  the  light  and  warmth  made  us 
drowsy  and  slack,  and,  try  as  we  would,  we  seemed  to  lag; 
so  ^t  ten  in  the  forenoon  we  decided  to  camp,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  surprised,  when  I  took  the  meteorological  observa- 
tion, to  find  that  the  swing-thermometer  showed  —15.2" 
Fahr.  (  —  26.2'  C).  The  tent  was  accordingly  pitched  in 
the  broiling  sun,  and  nice  and  warm  it  soon  was  inside. 
We  had  a  comfortable  Easter  dinner,  which  did  service 
for  both  Easter-day  and  Easter-Monday.  I  reckon  the  dis- 
tances we  covered  on  Easter-eve  and  yesterday  at  about 
15  miles,  and  we  should  thus  be  altogether  60  miles  on 
our  way  home. 

"  Wednesday,  April  17th.  -18.4'  Fahr.  (-28'  C). 
Yesterday,  without  doubt,  we  did  our  longest  day's 
march.     We   began   at   half-past  seven   in  the   morning, 
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and  ended  at  about  nine  at  niglit.  with  a  cou|)Ie  of  hours' 
rest  in  tlic  ba^  at  dinner  ■  time.  The  ice  was  what  I 
should  previously  have  called  anything  but  good ;  it  was 
throughout  extremely  uneven,  with  pressed  -  up,  rather 
new  ice,  and  older,  rounded -off  ridges.  There  were 
ridges  here  and  there,  but  progress  was  possible  every- 
where, and  by  lanes,  happily,  we  were  not  hindered.  The 
snow  was  rather  loose  between  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  ice ;  but  the  dogs  hauled  alone  everywhere,  and  there 
is  no  cause  to  complain  of  them.  The  ice  we  are  now 
stopping  in  seems  to  me  to  be  something  like  that  we 
had  around  the  Fram.  We  have  about  got  down  to  the 
region  where  she  is  drifting.  I  am  certain  we  did  20 
miles  yesterday,  and  the  distance  homeward  should  now 
be  altogether  368  miles. 

"  The  weather  is  glorious  nowadays,  not  so  cold  as  to 
inconvenience  one,  and  continual  clear  sunshine,  without 
any  wind  to  signify.  There  is  remarkable  equableness 
and  stagnancy  in  the  atmosphere  up  here,  I  think. 
We  have  travelled  over  this  ice  for  upward  of  a  month 
now,  and  not  once  have  we  been  stopped  on  account  of 
bad  weather — the  same  bright  sunshine  the  whole  time, 
with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  days,  and  even  then  the 
sun  came  out.  Existence  becomes  more  and  more  en- 
joyable;  the  cold  is  gone,  and  we  are  pressing  forward 
towards  land  and  summer.  It  is  no  trial  now  to  turn 
out  in  the  mornings,  with  a  good  day's  march  before 
one,  and  cook,  and   lie  snug  and  warm  in  the  bau:  and 
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(livaiii    of     iIk'     iKippy     fiiUirL-     wIkm     ui'     _<;ct     liomc. 
I  l(»nu'  .  .  .  ? 

"  I  liiw  l)c'rn  (.•njjtaifcd  on  an  cxtrii^iNi'  sarloiial  iiiuKr- 
taUini^   t()-(Ia\';  m\   tioii^ci^  were  mttiiiL;  tin-   U(tr>c'  for 
wt-ar.      It  sc'c'iiis  (|iiitc  mild  now    to  >il   and  ncw  in       iS 
I'ahr.  ii)  coniijaiix)!!  with      40    I'ahr.      'I'licn  (•crtainU-  it 
was  not  t'iij()yal)K'  to  ply  oni's  nci'dlc. 

"  I'riday.  April  i()tli.  W'l-  now  have  provender  for 
the  dogs  for  two  or  three  days  more,  but  I  think  of  sav- 
ini;  it  a  little  loni;er  and  havini;  the  worst  do<;s  eaten 
first.  Yesterday  '  I'erpetuum  "was  killed.  This  killing;  of 
the  animals,  es|)eeially  the  actual  slaun'hterinL;-.  is  a  horri- 
ble affair.  We  have  hitherto  stuck  them  with  a  knife, 
but  it  was  not  vcr\'  sati>facl()ry.  Yesterday,  howexer, 
We  determined  to  try  a  new  method — strant^ulation. 
Accordini^  to  our  usual  custom,  we  led  the  cIol;'  away 
behind  a  hummock,  so  that  the  others  siiould  not  know 
what  was  going  on.  Then  we  put  a  rope  round  the 
animal's  nock,  and  each  indled  with  all  his  might,  but 
without  clYect,  and  at  last  we  could  do  no  more.  Our 
hands  were  losing  all  sense  of  feeling  in  the  cold,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  use  the  knife.  CJh.  it  was 
horrible!  Naturally,  to  shoot  them  would  be  the  most 
convenient  and  merciful  way,  but  wc  arc  loath  to  e.\j)end 
our  precious  ammunition  on  them;  the  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  need  it  sorely. 

"The  observations  yesterday  show  that  we  have  gt)t 
down  to  S5    37.S'  Nm  and  the  longitude  should  be  79    26' 
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E.  This  tallies  well  with  our  reckonins:.  \Vc  have  <rone 
50  miles  or  so  since  the  last  observation  (April  13th),  just 
what  I  had  assumed  beforehand. 

"  Still  the  same  brilliant  sunshine  day  and  night. 
Yesterday  the  wind  from  the  north  freshened,  and  is  still 
blowing  to-day,  but  does  not  trouble  us  much,  as  it  is  be- 
hind us.  The  temperature,  which  now  keeps  from  about 
4°  to  22"  below  zero  (I'\ahr.),  can  only  be  described  as 
agreeable.  This  is  undoubtedly  fortunate  for  us;  if  it 
were  warmer  the  lanes  would  keep  open  a  longer  time. 
My  greatest  desire  now  is  to  get  under  land  before  the 
lanes  become  too  bad.  What  we  shall  do  then  must  be 
decided  by  circumstances. 

"Sunday,  April  21st.  At  4  o'clock  yesterday  we 
got  under  way.  During  the  night  we  stopped  to  have 
something  to  eat.  These  halts  for  dinner,  when  we 
take  our  food  and  crawl  well  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bag,  where  it  is  warm  and  comfortable,  are  unusually 
cozy.  After  a  good  nap  we  set  off  again,  but  were 
soon  stopped  by  the  ugliest  lane  we  have  yet  come 
across.  I  set  off  along  it  to  find  a  passage,  but  only 
found  myself  going  through  bad  rubble.  The  lane  was 
everywhere  equally  broad  and  uncompromising,  equally 
full  of  aggregated  blocks  and  brash,  testifying  clearly 
to  the  manner  in  which,  during  a  long  period,  the 
ice  here  has  been  in  motion  and  been  crushed  and 
disintegrated  by  continual  pressure.  This  was  apparent, 
too,  in  numerous  new  ridges  of  rubble  and  hummocky 
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ice,  and  the  cracks  running  in  all  directions.  I  finally 
found  a  crossinij,  but  when,  after  a  lonij  circuit,  I  had 
conveyed  the  caravan  there,  it  had  changed  in  the  in- 
terval, and  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. But  though  I  went  'farther  than  far,'  as  we 
say,  I  only  found  the  same  abominable  lane,  full  of 
lumps  of  ice,  grinning  at  one,  and  high  pressure-ridges 
on  each.  side.  Things  were  becoming  worse  and  worse. 
In  several  cases  these  lumps  of  ice  were,  I  noticed,  in- 
termixed with  earthy  matter.  In  one  place  the  whole 
floe,  from  which  blocks  had  been  pressed  up  into  a 
ridge,  was  entirely  dark-brown  in  color,  but  whether  this 
was  from  mud  or  from  orijanic  matter  I  did  not  net 
near  enough  to  determine.  The  ridges  were  fairly  high 
in  some  j)laces,  and  reached  a  height  of  25  feet  or  so. 
I  had  a  good  opportunity  here  of  observing  how  they 
assume  forms  like  ice -mountains  with  high,  straight 
sides,  caused  by  the  splitting  of  old  ridges  transversely 
in  several  directions.  I  have  often  on  this  journey  seen 
massive  high  hummocks  with  similar  square  sides,  and 
of  great  circumference,  sometimes  quite  resembling  snow- 
covered  islands.  They  are  of  'pala:ocrystic  ice,'  as  good 
as  any  one  can  wish.* 

"  I  was  constrained  at  last  to  return  with  my  mission 
unaccomplished.     Nearly  the  most  annoying  thing  about 


*  Wo  saw  no  real  ico-mountaiiis  at  any  period  of  our  jonrnc)'  l)efore 
\vc  fi;ot  under  land  ;  cverythintj  was  sea-ice.  The  same  was  the  case 
durinii  the  drift  of  the  Frai/i. 
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it  was  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane  I  could  see  fine 
flat  ice  stretching  southward— and  now  to  be  oblicred  to 
camp  here  and  wait!  I  had.  however,  ah-eady  possessed 
my  soul  in  patience,  when,  on  coming  back  to  our 
original  stopping-place,  I  found  a  tolerably  good  crossing- 
close  by  it.     We  eventually  got  to  the  other  side,  with 


JOIIANSRN    CARVING    OUR    NAMES    IN    A    STOCK    OF 
OKI  FT- WOOD. 

the  ice  grinding  under  our  feet  the  while,  and  by  that 
time  it  was  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  kept  at  it  a 
little  while  longer  over  beautiful  flat  ice,  but  the  dogs 
were  tired,  and  it  was  nearly  48  houis  since  they  had 
been  fed.  As  we  were  hastening  along  we  suddenly 
came   across   an    immense   piece   of   timber  sticking    up 
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obliquely  from  the  surface  of  the  ice.  It  was  Siberian 
larch,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  and  probably  raised  in 
this  manner  through  pressure  long  ago.  Many  a  good 
meal  could  we  have  cooked  with  it  had  we  been  able  to 
drag  it  with  us,  but  it  was  too  heavy.  We  marked  it 
'  F.  N.,  H.  J.,  85"  30'  N.,'  and  went  on  our  way. 

'  Plains  of  ice  still  before  us.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  getting  under  way.  Gliding  over  this  tiat  surface  on 
one's  snow-shoes  almost  reaches  the  ideal;  land  and  home 
are  nigher,  and  as  one  goes  along  one's  thoughts  fly 
southward  to  everything  that  is  beautiful.  Six  in  the 
morning,  —22°  Fahr.  (  —  30'  C). 

"  Ah)nday,  April  2 2d.  If  we  have  made  good  prog- 
ress the  previous  days,  yesterday  simjily  outdid  itself. 
I  think  I  may  reckon  our  day's  march  at  25  miles,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  certainty,  lump  the  two  last  days  together 
and  put  them  down  at  40  miles.  The  dogs,  though,  are 
beginning  to  get  tired;  it  is  approaching  the  time  for  us 
to  camp.  They  are  impatient  for  food,  and,  grown  more 
and  more  greedy  for  fresh  dog's  ticsh,  throw  themselves 
on  it  like  wolves  as  soon  as  a  smoking  piece,  with  hair 
and  all  on,  is  thrown  to  them.  '  Kvik  '  and  '  Barnet '  only 
still  keep  back  as  long  as  the  tiesh  is  warm,  but  let  it 
become  frozen,  and  they  eat  it  voraciously.  Twelve  mid- 
night, -27.8"  Fahr.  {-^i.^    C). 

"Friday,  April  26th.  —24.7"  Fahr.  (—31.5'  C). 
Minimum  temperature,  32  I^'ahr.  (  — 35.7  '  C).  I  was  not 
a   little   surprised    yesterday    morning   when    I   suddenly 
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saw  the  track  of  an  animal  in  the  snow.     It  was  that  of  a 
fox,  came  about  W.  S.  \\.  true,  and  went  in  an  easterly 
direction.      The    trail    was    quite    fresh.      What    in    the 
world   was  that  fox  doing   up  here.?     There   were   also 
unequivocal  signs  that  it  had  not  been  entirely  without 
food.     Were  we  in  the  vicinity  of  land?     Involuntarily 
I  looked  round  for  it,  but  the  weather  was  thick  all  day 
yesterday,  and    we    might    have    been    near    it    without 
seeing    it.      It    is    just    as   probable,  however,  that    this 
fox  was  following  up  some  bear.     In  any  case, .;  warm- 
blooded mammal  in  the  eighty-fifth  ])arallel  !     We  had 
not  gone  far  when   we  came  across  another  fox-track; 
it   went   in   about  the  same  direction  as  the  other,  and 
followed   the   trend  of  the  land  which  had   stopped   us, 
and   by   which   we   had   been   obliged    to   camp.       It    is 
incomprehensible  what  these  animals  live  on  up  here,  but 
presumably  they  are  able  to  snap   up  some  crustacean 
in    the    open    waterways.     But  why  do  they   leave    the 
coasts.?      That    is    what   puzzles    me    most.      Can    they 
have  gone  astray }    There  seems  little  probability  of  that. 
I  am  eager  to  see  if  we  may  not  come  across  the  trail 
of  a  bear  to-day.      It  would  be  quite  a  pleasure,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  were  getting  nearer  inhabited  regions 
again.      I  have  just  pricked  out  our  course  on  the  chart 
according  to  our  bearings,  calculating  that  we  have  gone 
69  miles    in    the   four  days    since   our   last   observation, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  excessi\'e.     Accordino-  to 
this,  it   should    not  be   much    more    than    138   miles    to 
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Petermann's  Land,  provided  it  lie  about  where  Payer 
determined  it.  I  should  have  taken  an  observation 
yesterday,  but  it  was  misty. 

"  At  the  end  of  our  day,  yesterday,  we  went  across 
many  lanes  and  piled -up  ridges;  in  one  of  the  latter, 
which  appeared  to  be  quite  new,  immense  pieces  of 
fresh-water  ice  had  been  pressed  up.  They  were  closely 
intermixed  with  clay  and  gravel,  the  result  of  infiltra- 
tion, so  that  at  a  distance  the  blocks  looked  dark-brown, 
and  might  easily  be  taken  for  stone  ;  in  fact,  I  really 
thought  they  were  stone.  I  can  only  imagine  that  this 
ice  is  river  ice,  probably  from  Siberia.  I  often  saw 
huge  pieces  of  fresh-water  ice  of  this  kind  farther  north, 
and  even  in  latitude  86'  there  was  clay  on  the  ice. 

"  Sunday,  April  2Sth.  We  made  good  way  yester- 
day, presumably  20  miles.  We  began  our  march  about 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  kept  at  it  till  yesterday  morning.  Land  is  drawing 
nigh,  and  the  exciting  time  beginning,  when  we  may 
expect  to  see  something  on  the  horizon.  Oh,  how  I  am 
longing  for  land,  for  something  under  one's  feet  that  is 
not  ice  and  snow;  not  to  speak  of  something  to  rest  one's 
eyes  on.  Another  fox-track  yesterday ;  it  went  in  about 
the  same  direction  as  the  previous  ones.  Later  in  the 
day  '  Gulen '  gave  in  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  complete 
exhaustion,  he  could  hardly  stand  on  his  legs,  reeled  over, 
and  when  we  placed  him  on  one  of  the  loads  he  lay  quite 
still  without  moving.     We  had  already  decided  to  kill 
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him  that  clay.  Poor  beast;  faithfully  he  v.orked  for  us, 
good-tempered  and  willing  to  the  end,  and  then,  for  thanks, 
when  he  could  do  no  more,  to  be  killed  for  provender! 
He  was  born  on  the  Fram  on  December  13,  i«S93,  and, 
true  child  of  the  polar  night,  never  saw  aught  but  ice  and 
snow. 

"  Monday,  April  29th,  —4^  I'^ahr.  (  —  20^  C).  We  had 
not  gone  far  yesterday  when  we  were  stopped  by  oj^en 
water — a  broad  pool  or  lane  which  lay  almost  straight 
across  our  course.  We  worked  westward  alongside  it  for 
some  distance,  until  it  suddenly  began  to  close  violently 
together  at  a  i)lace  where  it  was  comparatively  narrow. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  ice  was  towering  above  us,  and  we 
got  over  by  means  of  the  noisy  pressurc-ridge,  which  was 
thundering  and  crashing  under  our  feet.  It  was  a  case 
of  bestirring  ourselves  and  driving  dogs  and  sledges 
quickly  over  if  we  did  not  wish  to  get  jammed  between 
the  rolling  blocks  of  ice.  This  ridge  nearly  swallowed 
up  Johansen's  snow-shoes,  which  had  been  left  behind  for 
a  minute  while  we  got  the  last  sledge  over.  When  at 
last  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  lane  the  day  was  far 
spent,  and  such  wo'^k  naturally  deserved  reward  in  the 
shape  of  an  extra  ration  of  meat-chocolate. 

"  Annoying  as  it  is  to  be  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  flat  ice  by  a  lane,  when  one  is  longing  to  get  on, 
still,  undeniably,  it  is  a  wonderful  feeling  to  see  open 
water  spread  out  in  front  of  one,  and  the  sun  playing  on 
the  light  ripples  caused  by  the  wind.     Fancy  open  water 
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aijain,  and  u:littcnn<j[  waves,  after  sucli  a  loiii;  time.  One's 
th()ii!j;lits  fly  back  to  lionie  and  summer.  I  scanned  in 
vain  to  see  if  a  seal's  head  were  not  visible  abovi'  the 
surface,  or  a  bear  along  the  side.  The  dogs  are  begin- 
ning now  to  be  very  much  reduced  in  strength  and  are 
difficult  to  urge  on.  '  Harnet '  was  quite  done  (he  was 
killed  this  evening),  and  several  of  the  others  are  very 
jaded,  lu'en  '  iiaro,'  my  best  dog,  is  beginning  to  cool 
in  his  zeal,  to  say  nothing  of'Kvik":  perhaps  I  ought 
to  cater  a  little  more  generously  for  them.  The  wind 
'.vhich  was  about  soutlicast  in  the  morning  subsequently 
went  over  to  an  easterly  direction,  and  I  expect,  to  use 
Petlersen's  customary  e.\i)ression  on  board  for  a  good 
.southeaster  which  drove  us  northward  to  some  purpose, 
'a  regular  devil  of  a  hiding.'  I  am  only  surprised  the 
temperatu'  '  still  seems  low.  I  had  noticed  a  thick  bank 
of  clouds  for  a  long  time  along  the  horizon  in  the  south 
and  southwest,  and  thought  that  this  must  mean  land. 
It  now  be"an  to  grow  higher  and  come  nearer  us  in  a 
suspicious  manner.  When,  after  having  had  dinner,  we 
crept  out  of  the  bag,  we  saw  that  the  sky  was  entirely 
clouded  over;  and  that  the  ' devil  of  a  hiding'  had  come 
we  felt  when  we  went  on. 

"I  saw  another  fox- track  yesterday;  it  was  almost 
effaced  by  the  snow,  but  went  in  about  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  others.  This  is  the  fourth  we  have  come 
across,  and  seeing  so  many  of  them  make  me  begin  to 
believe  seriously  in  the  proximity  of  land.     Yes,   I  ex- 
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pcct  to  sec  it  every  minute  ;    perhai)s,  thoiii;li,  it  will   he 
some  clays  yet* 

" 'I'uesday,  April  ;,oth.  -6.7  l\ihr.  (-21.4'  C". ). 
Yesterdav.  in  si)iti'  of  ivervtliin''-,  was  a  had  dav.  It  i)e- 
gan  well,  with  hrilliant  sunshini-;  was  warm  (4"'  helow 
zero  ImIit.),  and  there,  hathed  in  the  slumherint;-  sun- 
light and  alluring  us  on,  were  stretches  of  heautiful  flat 
ice.  Iwerything  tended  to  i)redict  a  good  day's  work; 
hut,  alas,  who  could  see  the  ugly  dark  cracks  which  ran 
right  across  our  course,  and  which  were  destined  to 
make  life  a  hurden  to  us.  The  wind  had  packed  the 
snow  well  together,  and  made  the  surface  firm  and 
good,  so  that  we  made  rapid  progress;  hut  we  had  not 
gone  far  hefore  we  were  stopped  hy  a  lane  of  entirely 
open  water  which  stretched  right  across  our  course. 
After  following  it  some  little  distance  we  eventually 
found  a  way  across.!  Not  long  afterwards  we  came 
across  another  lane  running  in  ahout  the  same  direction. 
After  a  fairly  long  detour  we  got  safely  over  this  too, 
with  the  minor  misfortune  that  three  dotrs  fell  into  the 
water.  A  third  lane  we  also  got  over,  hut  the  fourth  was 
too  much  for  us  altogether.      It  was  hroad,  and  we  fol- 
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*  111  point  of  fact  it  was  nearly  tlirce  niuntlis  (till  July  24)  (jcforc  this 
marvel  liappcncfl. 

I  As  on  the  previous  day.  the  ice  on  the  north  sidt-  of  tlie  lane  was 
ino\  in<f  westward,  in  comparison  with  that  on  tiie  south  side.  The  same 
thin^f  was  the  case,  or  could  he  seen  to  have  Injcu  so,  with  the  lanes 
wo  met  with  later  in  the  day.  Wc  naturally  conceived  this  to  mean  that 
there  was  a  stronj;  westerly  drift  in  the  ice  northward,  while  that  scnith- 
ward  was  retained  by  land. 
11— n 
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lowed  it  a  loni;  way  in  a  westerly  direction,  hut  without 
fiiuhni;'  a  suitahle  erossinj;".  Then  I  (ontiiuied  some 
tliree  or  h)ur  miles  alone  to  scan  tlie  country,  hut  as  1 
could  see  no  chance  of  gettiiii;  over,  I  returned  to  jo- 
hansen  and  the  sledi;es.  It  is  a  fruitless  task,  this  fol- 
lowing^ a  lane  running  at  right  angles  to  one's  course. 
Hetter  to  camp  and  make  one's  self  some  good  pemmi- 
can  soup,  />  la  Julienne  (it  was  highly  delectahie),  and  then 
give  one's  self  u[)  to  sleej),  in  the  hojje  of  better  things 
in  the  future.  I"lither  the  lanes  will  close  touether  attain 
or  they  will  freeze,  now  that  it  is  tolerably  cold.  The 
weather  is  quiet,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  new  ones  will  not 
form.*  If  it  kee|)  like  this  during  the  days  we  recpiire 
to  reach  land,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  ;  when  once  we 
are  on  land  as  many  lanes  may  form  as  they  like.  Should 
matters  become  too  bad  before  that  time,  there  is  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  to  mend  and  patch  our  kayaks.  As  they 
are  now  they  will  not  iloat.  The  continual  capsizing  of 
the  sledges  has  cut  holes  in  many  places, .  .  !  they  would 
till  the  instant  they  were  ))ut  on  the  water." 

I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  here  that  I  had  deferred 
mending  the  kayaks  as  long  as  possible.  This  was  partly 
because  the  work  would  take  a  long  time,  and  the  days 
were  precious,  now  that  it  was  a  question  of  gaining 
land  before  the  ice  became  impracticable  ;  partly,  too, 
because,  in  the  temperature  we  now  had,  it  would  have 
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set  in  motion. 
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hocn  (lifTiciilt  to  do  the  work  projK'rly ;  and  al^o  because 
tlie  cliances  were  that  tliey  would  soon  i^et  lioles  in  tluin 
a!j;ain  from  hoinji;  upset.  In  addition  to  this  I  was  un- 
desirous  of  crossinu'  lanes  at  present;  thev  were  still 
lovered  with  younjj;  ice,  which  it  would  have  been  dilticult 
to  break  through,  even  had  it  been  |K)ssible  to  protect  the 
bows  of  the  kayaks  from  being  cut.  by  means  of  a  pJate 
of  (ierman  silver  and  some  extra  can\as.  v\s  I  have 
mentioned  before,  not  the  least  drawback  was  the  fact 
that  any  water  entering  the  kayaks  would  immediately 
have  frozen  and  have  been  impossible  to  remove,  thus  in- 
creasinu"  the  weight  of  our  loads  at  each  crossing.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  better  plan  to  go  round,  even  if  the  way 
was  long,  than  to  incur  the  hinderances  and  casualties 
that  the  other  alternative  would,  most  probably,  have 
occasioned. 

To  continue  quoting  from  my  diary  for  the  same  day, 
I  write:  "  The  dogs  were  at  one  of  our  i)recious  pemmi- 
can  grips  last  night;  they  ha\e  torn  off  a  corner  of  the 
bag  and  eaten  some  of  its  contents,  but  hai)pily  not 
much.  We  have  been  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
let  the  provisions  alone  hitherto;  but  now  hunger  is 
becoming  too  much  for  them,  and  nature  is  stronger 
than  discipline. 

"Wednesday,  May  ist.  -12.6"  Fahr.  (-24.8^  C).  I 
'  half-soled'  my  Finn  shoes  to-day  with  sail-cloth,  so  I  hojjc 
they  will  last  a  while ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  hold  my  own 
again  now.     I  have  two  pairs  of  Finn  shoes,  so  that  for 
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once  one  pair  can  be  dried  in  tlie  sun.     They  have  been 
wet  the  wliole  way,  and  it  has  made  them  the  worse  for 


wear, 


The  ice  was  now  growing  very  bad  again  and  our 
marches  shorter.  On  I^^riday,  May  3d,  I  write  in  my 
diary :  "  We  did  not  do  so  good  a  day's  work  yesterday 
as  we  expected,  although  we  made  some  progress.  The 
ice  was  flat  and  the  going  good  at  one  time,  and  we  kept 
steadily  at  it  for  four  hours  or  so ;  but  then  came  several 
reaches  with  lanes  and  rubble -ice,  which,  however,  we 
managed  to  pull  through,  though  the  ice  was  often  pack- 
ing under  our  feet.  By  degrees  the  wind  from  the  south- 
east increased,  and  while  we  were  having  dinner  it  veered 
round  to  an  easterly  direction  and  became  rather  strong. 
The  ice,  too,  grew  worse,  with  channels  and  rubble,  and 
when  the  wind  reached  a  velocity  of  29  to  ■}^'})  f^^^  in  the 
second,  and  a  driving  snow-storm  set  in,  completely  oblit- 
eratinii:  everv^^hing  around  us,  stumbling  along  through 
it  all  became  anything  but  attractive.  After  being  de- 
layed several  times  by  newly  formed  rubble,  I  saw  that 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  be  done  was  to  camp,  if  we 
could  find  a  sheltered  spot.  This  was  easier  said  than 
done,  as  the  weather  was  so  thick  we  could  hardly  see 
anything;  but  at  last  we  found  a  suitable  place,  and,  well 
content  to  be  under  shelter,  ate  our  '  fisk^gratin,'  and 
crept  into  the  bag,  while  the  wind  rattled  the  tent  walls 
and  made  drifts  round  us  outside.  We  had  been  con- 
strained to  pitch  our  tent  close  beside  a  new  ridge,  which 
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was  hardly  desirable,  as  packing  might  take  place,  but 
we  had  no  choice;  it  was  the  only  lee  to  be  found.  Be- 
fore I  went  to  sleep  the  ice  under  us  began  to  creak,  and 
soon  the  pressure-ridge  behind  us  was  packing  with  the 
well-known  jerks.  I  lay  listening  and  wondering  whether 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  turn  out  before  the  ice-blocks 
came  tumbling  on  to  us,  but  as  I  lay  listening  went  fast 
asleep  and  dreamed  about  an  earthquake.  When  I  woke 
up  again,  some  hours  afterwards,  everything  was  quiet 
except  the  wind,  which  howled  and  rattled  at  the  tent 
walls,  lashing  the  snOw  up  against  them. 

"Yesterday  evening  '  Potifar '  was  killed.  We  have 
now  sixteen  dogs  left;  the  numbers  are  diminishinu"  hor- 
ribly,  and  it  is  still  so  far  to  land.     If  only  we  were  there ! 

"  Saturday,  May  4th.  Did  fourteen  miles  yesterday ; 
but  the  lanes  become  worse  and  worse.  When  we  "-ot 
under  way  in  the  afternoon — after  having  reloaded  my 
sledge  and  kayak,  and  readjusted  the  dunnage  under 
Johansen's  kayak — the  wind  had  fallen,  and  it  was  snow- 
ing quietly  and  silently,  with  big  flakes,  just  as  it  does 
on  a  winter  day  at  home.  It  was  bad  in  one  way,  how- 
ever, as  in  such  a  light  it  is  difficult  to  see  if  the  lay  of 
the  ground  is  against  or  with  us  ;  but  the  going  was  fairly 
good,  and  we  made  progress.  It  wr.s  heavenb^  to  work 
in  this  mild  weather,  +  i  1.8"  Fahr.  (-11.3  C.),  ci;-.d  be 
able  to  use  one  s  frost-bitten  hands  bare,  without  suffer- 
ing torture  untold  every  time  they  came  in  contact  with 
anything. 
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"  Our  life,  however,  was  soon  embittered  by  open 
water-ways.  By  means  of  a  circuitous  route,  and  thj 
expenditure  of  much  valuable  time,  we  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  ijettinij  over  them.  Then  came  lone:  stretches 
of  good  ice,  and  we  went  cheerfully  on  our  way ;  by- 
and-bye,  too,  the  sun  peeped  out.  It  is  wonderful  what 
such  encouraijement  does  for  one.  A  little  while  ai>;o, 
when  I  was  ploughing  alongside  a  horrible  lane,  through 
rubble  and  over  ridges,  without  a  sign  of  any  means  of 
getting  on,  I  was  ready  to  sink  from  exhaustion  at  every 
step;  no  pleasure  then  could  compare  with  that  of  being 
able  to  crawl  into  the  bag;  and  now,  when  luck  again 
sheds  Jier  smiles  on  one  and  progress  is  before  one,  all 
wea  iness  is  suddenly  dissipated. 

"  During  the  night  the  ice  began  to  be  bad  in  earnest, 
lane  after  lane,  the  one  worse  than  the  other,  and  they 
were  only  overcome  by  deviations  and  intricate  by-ways. 
It  was  terrible  work,  and  when  the  wind  increased  to  a 
good  '  mill-breeze  '  matters  became  desperate.  This  is  in- 
deed toil  without  ceasing ;  what  would  I  not  give  to  have 
land,  to  have  a  certain  way  before  me,  to  be  able  to 
reckon  on  a  certain  day's  march,  and  be  free  from  this 
never-ending  anxiety  and  uncertainty  about  the  lanes.  No- 
body can  tell  how  much  trouble  they  may  yet  cause  us, 
and  what  adversities  we  may  have  to  go  Ihrough  before 
we  reach  land;  and  meanwhile  the  dosjs  are  diminishing 
steadily.  They  haul  all  they  can,  poor  things,  but  what 
good   does  it  do  ?     I  am   so  tired  that  I  stagger  on  my 
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snow-shoes,  and  when  I  fall  clown  only  wish  to  lie  there 
to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  getting  up  again.  But  ever)'- 
thing  changes,  and  we  shall  get  to  land  in  time. 

"  At  five  this  morning  we  came  to  a  broad  lane,  and  as 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  dogs  on  any  farther, 
we  ramped.  Once  well  down  in  the  bag  with  a  pot  of 
savory-smelling  lobscouse  in  front  of  one,  a  feeling  of  well- 
being  is  the  result,  which  neither  lanes  nor  anything  else 
can  disturb. 

"  The  ice  we  have  ijone  through  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  flat,  with  the  exception  of  the  newly  formed  lanes 
and  rubble.  1  hese  appear,  however,  for  the  most  i>art  in 
limited  stretches,  with  extensive  flat  ice  between,  as  yes- 
terdav.  All  the  channels  seem  in  the  main  to  go  in  the 
same  direction — about  straight  across  our  course,  with  a 
little  deflection  tow  .rds  the  southwest.  They  run  about 
northeast  to  west-southwest  (by  compass).  This  morning 
the  temperature  had  again  sunk  to  +0.1'  Fahr.  (— 17.8" 
C),  after  having  been  up  at  +  12.2"  Fahr.  (—11'  C),  and 
therefore  I  am  still  in  hopes  that  the  water  may  freeze 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong  of  us  to 
curse  this  wind,  for  on  board  the  Frain  they  are  rejoicing 
that  a  southeaster  has  at  last  sprung  up.  However,  \n 
spite  of  our  maledictions,  I  am  really  glad  for  their  sake, 
although  I  could  wish  it  deferred  till  we  reach  land. 

"  Wednesday,  May  8th.  The  lanes  still  appear 
regularly  in  certain  places — as  a  rule,  where  the  ice  is 
very  uneven,  and  where  there   are  old  and  new  ridges 
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alternately;  between  these  places  there  are  long,  Hat 
stretches  of  ice  without  lanes.  Tliesc  are  often  perfect- 
ly even,  almost  like  '  inland  ice.'  The  direction  of  the 
lanes  is,  as  before,  very  often  athwart  our  course,  or  a 
little  more  southwesterly.  Others,  again,  seem  to  go  in 
about  the  same  direction  as  we  do.  This  ice  is  extraor- 
dinary; it  seems  to  become  more  and  more  e\'en  as 
we  approach  land,  instead  of  the  contrary,  as  we  expected. 
If  it  would  only  keep  so!  It  is  considerably  flatter  than 
it  was  about  the  Fraui,  it  seems  to  me.  There  are  no 
really  impracticable  places,  and  the  irregularities  there 
are  seen  to  be  of  small  dimensions — rubble-ice,  and  so 
forth;  no  huge  mounds  and  ridges,  as  we  had  farther 
north.  Some  of  the  lanes  here  are  narrow,  and  so  far 
new  that  the  water  was  only  covered  with  brash.  This  can 
be  deceptive  enough;  it  appears  to  be  even  ice,  but  thrust 
one's  staff  in,  and  it  goes  ri<>ht  through  and  into  the  water. 
"  This  morning  I  made  out  our  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  former  was  (Sunday,  May  5th)  84"  31  N.,  and  the 
latter  66  1 5'  E.  We  were  not  so  far  south  as  I  expected, 
but  considerably  farther  west.  It  is  the  drift  which  has 
put  us  back  and  westward.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  the 
future,  steer  a  more  southerly  course  than  before,  about 
due  south  (true),  as  we  are  still  drifting  westward,  and, 
above  everything,  I  arn  afraid  of  getling  too  far  in  that 
direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  have 
land  in  sight,  and  we  shall  then  know  where  to  steer. 
We  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  there  now. 
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"  No  clog  was  killed  yesterday,  as  there  were  two- 
thirds  left  of  'Ulenka'  from  the  previc»us  day,  which 
provided  an  abundant  repast.  I  now  only  intend  to 
slaughter  one  every  other  day,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
soon  come  across  a  bear. 

"Thursday,  May  9th.  4-9"  Fahr.  (— i3.3°C.).  Yes- 
terday was  a  fairly  good  day.  The  ice  was  certainly  not 
first-rate,  rather  rubbly,  and  the  going  heavy,  but  all  the 
same  we  are  making  steady  way  forward.  There  were 
Ions:,  fl^t  stretches  everv  now  and  then.  The  weather 
had  become  quite  fine  when  we  got  under  way,  about 
3  o'clock  this  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  through 
light  cumulus  clouds.  It  was  hard  work,  however, 
making  head  aijainst  the  ice,  and  soon  the  fo<i:  came 
down  with  the  wind,  which  still  blew  from  the  same 
direction  (N.N.E.). 

"  The  work  of  hauling  becomes  heavier  and  heavier  for 
the  dogs,  in  proportion  as  their  numbers  diminished.  The 
wooden  runners,  too  (the  under-runners),  do  not  seem  to 
ride  well.  1  have  lonii  thought  of  taking  them  off,  and 
to-day  really  decided  to  try  the  sledges  without  them. 
In  spite  of  everything  the  dogs  keep  a  very  even  pace, 
with  only  a  halt  now  and  then.  Yesterday  there  were 
only  four  dogs  for  my  sledge.  One  of  them,  '  Mint," 
slipped  his  harness  and  ran  away,  and  we  did  not  get  hold 
of  him  again  before  the  evening,  when  he  was  killed  by 
way  of  punishment.  The  ice  was  all  along  more  uneven 
than  it  has  been  the  last  few  days.     In  the  afternoon  the 
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weather  thickened,  and  the  wind  increased  till,  at  about 
x  o'clock,  a  remdar  sncjw-storni  was  raijincf.  No  wav 
was  to  be  seen,  onl)'  whiteness  everywhere,  except  in 
places  where  the  pointed  blue  ice  from  the  rid  ,es  stuck 
up  through  the  snow-drifts.  After  a  while  the  ice  grew 
worse,  and  I  went  headlong  on  to  ridges  and  irregularities 
without  even  seeing  them.  1  hojicd  this  was  only  rough 
ice  which  we  should  pass  through,  but  matters  did  not 
improve,  and  we  thought  there  was  no  sense  in  going  on. 
Luckily  we  had  just  then  dropjjed  on  a  good  sheltered 
camping-ground;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  difficult 
enough  to  find  one  in  such  weather,  where  nothing  could 
be  discerned.  Meanwhile  we  arc  getting  southward,  and 
are  more  and  more  surprised  at  not  seeing  signs  of  land. 
We  n;ck()n  now  to  have  left  the  eighty-fourth  parallel  be- 
hind us. 

"Friday,  May  loth.  +16.2"  Fahr.  (-8.S"  C).  Our 
life  has  many  difificulties  to  combat.  Yesterday  promised 
to  he  a  good  day,  but  thick  weather  hindered  owx  ad- 
vance. When  we  crept  out  of  the  tent  yesterday  fore- 
noon it  was  fine,  the  sun  was  shining,  the  going  was 
unusually  good,  and  the  ice  appeared  to  be  unusually 
even.  We  had  managed  in  the  snow-storm  of  the  pre- 
\ious  cvenini;  to  ijet  into  a  belt  of  foul  ice,  which  was 
merely  local.  Before  we  started  we  thought  of  taking 
the  removable  wooden  runners  off  the  sledges,  but  on 
trying  mine  beforehand  found  that  it  ran  well  as  it  was. 
I  decided,  therefore,  to  wait  a  little  longer,  as  I  was  afraid 
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that  rcmovinu-  the  wooden  runners  niic[ht  weaken  the 
sledge.  Joliansen,  meanwhile,  had  taken  them  off  the 
middle  sledge;  but  as  we  then  discovered  that  one  of 
the  birch  runners  had  sj)lit  right  across  under  one  of 
the  uj^rights,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  it  on 
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again.  It  was  a  ijitv,  though,  as  the  sledge  would  have 
run  much  better  on  the  newly  tarred  runners  than  on  the 
scratched  under-runners.  We  made  fairly  good  prcigress, 
in  spite  of  there  being  only  13  dogs  left  4  to  niy 
sledge,  4  to  the  birch  sledge,  and  5  to  Johansen's.  liut 
later    in    the    afternoon    the   weather    thickened    rapidly 
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and  snow  bc^an  to  fall,  which  ])rcvcntecl  our  scciiiLif 
anything  before  us.  Hie  ice,  howe\cr,  was  fairly  even, 
and  we  kept  going.  We  came  across  a  lane,  but  this 
we  crossed  by  means  of  a  detour.  Not  long  afterwards 
again  we  got  among  a  number  of  abominable  ])ressure- 
ridges,  and  ran  right  into  high  mounds  and  over  stcej) 
brinks  without  seeing  them.  Wherever  one  turned 
there  were  sudden  drops  and  pitfalls,  although  everv- 
thing  looked  so  fair  and  even  under  its  coverinti:  of  still- 
falling  snow.  As  there  seemed  to  be  little  sfood  in  con- 
tinning,  we  decided  to  camj),  have  our  dinner  of  savory 
hot  lobscouse,  make  out  our  longitude,  and  then  pass 
the  time  until  it  should  clear  again ;  and  if  this  did  not 
take  place  soon,  then  have  a  good  sleep  and  be  ready  to 
get  under  way  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  permit. 
After  having  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours  (it  was  i  o'clock 
in  the  morning),  I  turned  out  of  the  tent  and  was  con- 
fronted with  the  same  thick,  overcast  weather,  with  only 
a  strip  of  clear  blue  sky  down  by  the  horizon  in  the 
southwest,  so  I  let  Johansen  sleep  on  and  reckoned  out 
our  longitude,  which  proved  to  be  64°  20'  E.  We  have 
drifted  considerably  westward  since  I  last  made  it  out,  if 
my  calculations  be  right.  While  I  was  thus  occupied  1 
heard  a  suspicious  gnaw'ing  noise  outside  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  kayaks.  I  listened,  and — quite  right — it  was 
the  dogs  up  in  Johansen's  kayak.  I  ran  out,  caught 
'  Haren,'  who  was  just  lying  gnawing  at  the  portions  of 
fresh  dogs'  flesh  destined  for  to-morrow's   consumption, 
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and  gave  him  a  good  thrashing  for  his  pains.  The 
casing  over  tiie  opening  in  the  kayak  was  then  properlv 
secured,  and  snow-siioes  and  sticks  piled  on. 

"The  weather  is  still  the  same,  overcast  and  thick; 
but  tiie  wind  lias  veered  round  to  a  more  southerly  di- 
rection, and  the  clear  strip  of  blue  sky  in  the  southwest 
has  risen  a  little  higher  from  the  ice-margin — can  there 
be  a  west  wind  in  prospect  .■*  Welcome,  indeed,  would 
it  be,  and  longing  were  the  o-lances  I  directed  towards 
that  blue  strip — there  lay  sunshine  and  progress;  per- 
hajis  even  land  was  beneath  it.  I  could  see  the  cumulus 
clouds  sailing  through  the  blue  atmosphere,  and  thought 
if  only  we  were  there,  only  had  land  under  us,  then  all  our 
troubles  would  sink  into  oblivion.  liut  material  needs 
must  not  be  forgotten,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better 
to  get  into  the  bag  and  have  a  good  sleep  while  waitirig. 
Many  times  in  the  morning  did  I  peep  out  of  the  tent, 
but  always  saw  the  same  cloudy  sky  and  the  same  white 
])rospect  wherever  the  eye  turned.  Down  in  the  west 
and  southwest  was  always  the  same  strip  of  clear  blue 
sky,  only  that  now  it  was  lower  again.  When  we  at 
last  turned  out  in  the  forenoon  the  weather  was  just  the 
same,  and  the  azun  strip  on  the  horizon  in  the  south- 
west was  still  there.  I  think  it  must  have  something-  to 
do  with  land,  and  it  gives  me  hope  that  this  may  not  be 
so  far  off.  It  is  a  tougher  job  than  we  thought,  this 
gaining  land,  but  we  have  had  many  enemies  to  make 
headway  aijainst — not  only  foul   ice  and  bad  tjcoinfr,  but 
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also  wind,  water,  and  thick  weather — all  of  them  e(iually 
obdurate  adversaries  to  overcome. 

"Sunday,  May  12th.  -fo.6  I\ahr.  (—17.5''  C).  Yes- 
terday we  had  a  better  time  than  we  expected.  Over- 
cast and  thick  it  was  the  whole  time,  and  we  felt  our 
way  rather  than  saw  it.  The  ice  was  not  particularly 
good  either,  but  we  pressed  onward,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction nou'  and  then  of  travellini;  over  several  lonu 
stretches  of  flat  ice.  A  couple  of  channels  whijh  had 
partly  opened  hindered  us  somewhat.  Curiously  enough 
the  strip  of  clear  sky  was  still  there  in  the  S.S.W.  (true), 
and  as  we  went  along  rose  higher  in  the  lieavcns.  We 
kept  expecting  it  to  spread,  and  that  the  weather  would 
clear;  we  needed  it  sorely  to  find  our  way;  but  the  strip 
never  rose  any  higher,  and  yet  remained  there  equally 
clear.  Then  it  sank  again,  and  only  a  small  rim  was 
left  visible  on  the  margin  of  the  sky.  Then  this  also 
disappeared.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  strip  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  land.  y\t  7  o'clock  this 
morning  we  came  to  a  belt  of  ice  as  bad,  almost,  as  I  have 
ever  seen  it,  and  as  I  thought  it  unadvisable  to  make  an 
onslaught  in  such  thick  weather,  we  encamped.  I  hope 
we  did  our  14  miles,  and  can  reckon  on  only  90  more  to 
land,  if  it  lie  in  83"  latitude.  The  ice  is  undoubtedly  of 
a  different  character  from  what  it  was  previously :  it  is 
less  even,  and  old  lanes  and  new  ones,  with  ridges  and 
rubble,  are  more  frequent — all  seeming  to  point  to  the 
vicinity  of  land. 
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"  Mciiiuvhik'  tinu'  is  'jroinii,  and  the  iuiihIkt  of  do^s 
diniiiiishiii^.  Wo  have  now  12  left;  yesterday  '  Katta ' 
was  killed.  And  our  prosisions  are  also  giadually  on 
the  decrease,  thoiii^h,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  a  good 
deal  remainint;.  The  first  tin  of  petroleum  (2A  .gallons) 
came  to  an  end  three  days  ago,  and  wc  shall  soon  have 
finished  our  second  sack  of  bread.  We  do  nothing  but 
scan  the  hori/on  longingly  for  land,  but  sec  nothing,  even 
when  I  climb  up  ow  to  the  highest  hummocks  with  the 
telescope. 

"Monday,  May  13th.  +.S.6'  I-'ahr.  (-13'  C.) ;  mini- 
mum f-6,6  I\ahr.  (-  14.2'  C).  This  is,  indeed,  a  toilsome 
existence.  The  number  of  the  dogs,  and  likewise  their 
hauling  powers,  diminish  by  degrees,  and  they  are  inert 
and  difficult  to  urge  on.  The  ice  ijrows  worse  and 
worse  as  we  approach  land,  and  is,  besides,  covered  with 
much  deeper  and  looser  snow  than  before.  It  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  get  on  in  the  broken-uj)  ice,  where 
the  snow,  although  it  covers  up  many  irregularities,  at 
the  same  time  lets  one  sink  through  almost  up  to  one's 
thighs  between  the  pieces  of  ice  as  soon  as  one  takes 
one's  snow-shoes  off  to  help  the  sledge.  It  is  extremely 
tiring  and  shaky  on  this  sort  of  surface  to  use  one's  snow- 
shoes  not  firmly  secured  to  the  feet,  but  one  cannot  have 
them  jjroperly  fastened  on  when  one  has  to  help  the  dogs 
at  any  moment  or  pull  and  tug  at  these  eternal  sledges. 
1  think  in  snow  such  as  this  Indian  snow-shoes  would  be 
preferable,  and    I    only  wish    I   had    some.     Meanwhile, 
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however,  we  covered  some  groiiiul  yesterday,  and  if  I 
reckon  20  miles  for  vcsterdav  and  to-dav  toLretlier  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  he  verv  far  out.  We  should  thus  have 
only  ahout  50  miles  to  the  ^y\  |)arallel  and  the  land 
which  Payer  determined.  We  are  keepint;'  a  somewhat 
southerly  course,  about  due  south  (true),  as  this  continual 
east  wind  is  certainly  drivint;  us  westward,  and  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  driftinu;  west  past  land.  It  is  be^inniiiL; 
to  be  tolerably  warm  inside  the  ba<;  at  night  now,  and 
last  night  I  could  hardly  sleep  for  heat. 

"Tuesday,  May  14th.  +6.S'  Ivihr.  (- 14'  C).  Yes- 
terda)-  was  a  co/.y  day  of  rest.  Just  as  we  were  about 
to  get  under  way  after  breakfast  it  clouded  over,  and  a 
dense  snow-storm  set  in,  so  that  to  start  out  in  such 
weather,  in  the  uneven  ice  we  have  now  before  us,  would 
not  have  been  worth  while.  I  therefore  made  up  my 
mind  to  halt  for  the  time  being  and  get  some  trifles 
done,  and  in  particular  the  shifting  of  the  load  from  the 
birch  sledge  on  to  the  two  others,  and  so  at  last  f^et  rid 
of  this  third  sledge,  for  which  we  can  no  longer  spare 
anv  do<;s.  This  took  some  time  ;  and  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  do  it,  we  lost  nothing  by  stopping  for 
a  da\'. 

"  We  had  now  so  much  wood  from  the  sledge,  to- 
trcthcr  with  broken  snow-shoe  staves  and  the  results  of 
other  casualties,  that  I  thought  we  should  be  able  to  use 
it  as  fuel  for  some  time  to  come,  and  so  save  the  petro- 
leum.    We   accordingly   made  a   fire   of  it  to  ct)ok  the 
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NUpper  with,  contrived   a  cooking -pot   out  of  the  rmpty 

potroK'um  tin.  and  iumg  it  over  in  the  approved  fashion. 

At  the  tir  .t   start-off  we  liglited  the  fire  just  outride   the 

tent  door,  but  ^oon  •'■ave  that  up,  as,  for  the  lirst  ihinij,  we 

nearly  burned  up  the  tent,  and,  secondly,  the  smoke  came 

in    till    we   could    hardly   see   out    of  our    eyes.       lUil    it 

warmed  well  and  looked  wonderfully  cheerful.     Then  we 

moved  it  farther  off,  where  it  could  neither  burti  up  the 

tent  nor  smoke   us  out;   but  therewith  all   the  joy  of  it 

was  departed.     When  we  had  about  burned  up  the  whole 

sledge  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  pot    of  boiling  watci'. 

with  the  further  result  of  having  nearly  melted  the  floe 

through  on  which  we  were  living,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of 

cooking  with  sledges  and  went  back  to  our  trusty  friend, 

the  '  Primus' — and  a  sociable  and  entertaining  friend,  too, 

which  one  can  have  by  one's  side  as  one  lies  in  the  bag. 

We  have  as   much   jjetroleum,  I   should   imagine,  as  we 

shall  require  for  the  journey  before   us,  and  why  bother 

about  anything  else.''     If  the  petroleum  should  come  to 

an  end  too  soon,  why,  then  wc  can  get  as  much  train-oil 

fi'om  bear  and  seal  and  walrus  as  we  shall  require.     I  am 

very  anxious   to   see   the  result   of  our   reloading.     Our 

two  kayak  sledges  have  undoubtedly  become  somewhat 

heavier,  but  then  we  shall   have  six  dogs  to  each  as  long 

as  they   last.     Our   patience   has   been    rewarded   at  last 

with  the  most  brilliant  sunshine  and  sparkling  sky.      It  is 

so  warm  in  the  tent  that  I  am   lying  basking  in  the  heat. 

One  mitiht  almost  think  one's  self  under  an  awninu-  on  a 
11—14 
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summer's  clay  at  home.  Last  night  it  was  almost  too 
warm  to  sleep." 

The  ice  kept  practicable  to  a  certain  extent  during 
these  clays,  though  the  lanes  provided  us  with  many  an 
obstacle  to  overcome.  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  the  dogs' 
strength  was  failing,  they  were  ready  to  stop  at  the 
slightest  unevenness,  and  we  did  not  make  much  way. 
On  Thursday,  May  i6th,  I  write  in  my  diary:  "Several 
of  the  dogs  seem  to  be  much  exhausted.  '  Baro '  (the 
leader  of  my  team)  gave  in  yesterday.  He  could  hardly 
move  at  last,  and  was  slaughtered  for  supper.  Poor 
animal.     He  haulec'  faithfully  to  the  end. 

"  It  was  Johans^n's  birthday  yesterday  ;  he  completed 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  of  course  a  feast  was  held 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  It  consisted  of  lobscouse,  his 
favorite  dish,  followed  by  some  good  hot  lime-juice  grog. 
The  midday  sun  made  it  warm  and  comfortable  in  the 
tent.     6  A.M.,  +3.6"  Fahr.  (-15.8'  C). 

"Have  to-day  calculated  our  latitude  and  longitude 
for  yesterday,  and  find  it  was  S3'  36'  N.  and  59'  55' 
E.  Our  latitude  agrees  exactly  with  what  I  supposed, 
according  to  the  dead  reckonini»',  but  our  longitude  is 
almost  alarmingly  westerly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
course  has  been  the  whole  time  somewhat  southerly. 
There  appears  to  be  a  strong  drift  in  the  ice  here,  and  it 
will  be  better  for  us  to  keep  east  of  the  south,  in  order 
not  to  drift;  past  land.  To  be  cjuite  certain,  I  have  again 
reckoned  out  our  observations  of  April  yth  and  8th,  but 
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find  no  error,  and  cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  we 
are  about  ri";ht.  Still  it  seems  remarkable  that  we  have 
not  yet    seen   any    signs   of    land,     lo  p.m.,  +1.4"  F"ahr. 

"Friday,  May  17th.  +12.4°  Fahr.  (-10.9"  C);  mini- 
mum, —  19"  C.  To-day  is  the  'Seventeenth  of  May' — 
Constitution-day.  I  felt  quite  certain  that  by  to-day,  at 
any  rate,  we  should  have  been  on  land  somewhere  or 
other,  but  fate  wills  otherwise ;  we  have  not  even  seen  a 
siofn  of  it  vet.  Alas!  here  I  lie  in  the  bag, dreaming  day- 
dreams  and  thinking  of  all  the  rejoicings  at  home,  of  the 
children's  processions  and  the  undulating  mass  of  people 
at  this  moment  in  the  streets.  How  welcome  a  sight  to 
see  the  flags,  with  their  red  bunting,  waving  in  the  blue 
spring  atmosphere,  and  the  sun  shining  through  the 
delicate  young  green  of  the  leaves.  And  here  we  are  in 
drifting  ice,  not  knowing  exactly  where  we  are,  uncertain 
as  to  oin-  distance  from  an  unknown  land,  where  we  hope 
to  find  means  of  sustaining  life  and  thence  carve  our  way 
on  towards  home,  with  two  teams  of  dogs  whose  numbers 
and  strength  diminish  day  by  day,  with  ice  and  water 
between  us  and  our  goal  which  may  cause  us  untold 
trouble,  with  sledges  which  now,  at  any  rate,  are  too  heavy 
for  our  own  jDowers.  We  jDress  laboriously  onward  mile 
by  mile ;  and  meanwhile,  perhaps,  the  drift  of  the  ice  is 
carrving  us  westward  out  to  sea,  beyond  the  land  we  are 
strivinu"  for.  A  toilsome  life,  undcniablv,  but  there  will 
be  an  end  to  it  some  time  ;  some  time  we  shall  reach  it. 
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and  meanwiiile  our  flag  for  the  '  Seventeenth  of  May  ' 
shall  wave  above  the  eighty-third  parallel,  and  if  fate 
send  us  the  first  sight  of  land  to-day  our  joy  will  be  two- 
fold. 

"  Yesterday  was  a  hard  day.  The  weather  was  fine, 
even  brilliant,  the  going  splendid,  and  the  ice  good,  so 
that  one  had  a  right  to  expect  progress  were  it  not  for 
the  dogs.  1  hey  pull  up  at  everythi'  g,  and  for  the  man 
ahead  it  is  a  continual  <roing  over  the  same  ground  three 
times :  first  to  find  a  way  and  make  a  track,  and  then 
back  aijain  to  drive  on  the  dogs ;  it  is  slow  work  indeed. 
Across  quite  flat  ice  the  dogs  keep  up  to  the  mark 
pretty  well,  but  at  the  first  difficulty  they  stop.  I  tried 
harnessing  myself  in  front  of  them  yesterday,  and  it 
answered  pretty  well;  but  when  it  came  to  finding  the 
way  in  foul  ice  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

"  In  spite  of  everything,  we  are  pushing  forward, 
and  eventually  shall  have  our  reward ;  but  for  the  time 
being  this  would  be  ample  could  we  only  reach  land 
and  land-ice  without  these  execrable  lanes.  Yesterday 
we  had  four  of  them.  The  first  that  stopped  us  did 
not  cause  immoderate  trouble ;  then  we  went  over  a 
short  bit  of  middlin<>'  ice,  though,  with  lane  after  lane 
and  ridges.  Then  came  another  bad  lane,  necessitat- 
ing a  circuit.  After  this  we  traversed  some  fairly 
Sfood  ice,  this  time  considerably  more  of  it  than 
previously,  but  soon  came  to  a  lane,  or  rather  a  pool, 
of   greater    size    than    we    had    ever   seen    before  —  ex- 
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actly  what  the  Russians  would  call  a  'polynja.'  It 
was  covered  with  young  ice,  too  weak  to  bear.  We 
started  confidently  alongside  it  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  (true),  in  the  belief  that  we  should  soon  find 
a  way  across;  but  'soon'  did  not  come.  Just  where 
we  expected  to  find  a  crossing,  an  overwhelming  sight 
presented  itself  to  our  gaze ;  the  pool  stretched  away 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  very  horizon,  and 
we  could  see  no  end  to  it!  In  the  mirage  on  the 
horizon,  a  couple  of  detached  blocks  of  ice  roee  above 
the  level  ot  the  pool ;  they  appeared  to  be  floating  in 
open  water,  changed  constantly  In  shape,  and  disappeared 
and  reappeared.  Everything  seemed  to  iiidicate  that 
the  pool  debouched  right  into  the  sea  in  the  west. 
From  the  top  of  a  high  hummock  I  could,  howe\er, 
with  the  glass,  see  ice  on  the  other  side,  heightened 
by  the  looming.  But  it  was  anything  but  certain  that 
it  really  was  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  pool ; 
more  probably,  it  indicaicd  a  curve  in  the  direction  of 
the  latter.  What  was  to  be  done  here }  To  set  over 
seemed  for  the  moment  an  impossibility.  The  ice 
was  too  thin  to  bear  and  too  thick  to  set  the  kayaks 
through,  even  if  we  should  mend  them.  How  long 
it  might  take  at  this  time  of  year  for  the  ice  to 
become  strong  enough  to  bear,  I  did  not  know,  but 
one  day  would  scarcely  do  it.  To  settle  down  and  wait, 
therefore,  seemed  too  much.  How  far  the  pool 
extended    and    how    long    we    might    have    to    travel 
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alonff  it  before  we  found  a  crossinii:  and  could  afjain 
keep  to  our  course  no  one  could  tell ;  but  the 
probability  was  a  lon<;-  time  —  perhaps  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  retreat  in  the  direction  whence  we  came 
seemed  an  unattractive  alternative ;  it  would  lead  us 
away  from  our  goal,  and  also  perhaps  necessitate  a  long 
journey  in  an  opposite  direction  before  we  could  find  a 
crossing.  i'lTe  pool  extended  true  S.  50  W.  To  follow 
it  would  undoubtedly  take  us  out  of  C/Ur  course,  which 
ought  now  properly  to  be  east  of  south ;  but  on  the 
whole  this  direction  was  nearest  the  line  of  our  advance, 
and  consequently  we  decided  to  try  it.  After  a  short 
time  we  came  to  a  new  lane  runnino  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection  to  the  pool.  Here  the  ice  was  strong  enough  to 
bear,  and  on  examining  the  ice  on  the  pool  itself  beyond 
tlie  confluence  of  this  lane  I  found  a  belt  where  the 
young  ice  had,  through  pressure,  been  jammed  up  in 
several  layers.  This  happily  was  strong  enough  to  bear, 
and  we  got  safely  over  the  pool,  the  trend  of  which  we 
had  been  prepared  to  follow  for  days.  Then  on  we  went 
again,  though  in  toil  and  tribulation,  until  at  half -past 
eiu'ht  in  the  evening  we  aoain  found  ourselves  con- 
fronted  by  a  pool  or  lane  of  exactly  the  same  description 
as  the  former  one,  with  the  exception  only  that  this  time 
the  view  to  the  '  sea  '  opened  towards  the  northeast,  while 
in  the  southwest  the  sky-line  was  closed  in  by  ice.  The 
lane  also  was  covered  with  young  ice,  which  in  the  mid- 
dle was  obviouslv  of  the   same  a^e  as  that  on  the   last 
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pool.  Near  the  edge  there  was  some  thicker  and  older 
ice,  which  would  bear,  and  over  which  I  went  on  snow- 
shoes  to  look  for  a  crossins;,  but  found  none  as  far  as  I 
went.  The  strip  of  ice  along  the  middle,  sometimes 
broad  and  sometimes  narrow,  was  everywhere  too  thin  to 
risk  taking  the  sledges  over.  We  consequently  decided 
to  cam})  and  wait  till  to-day,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
ice  will  be  strong  enough  to  bear.  And  here  we  are 
still  with  the  same  lane  in  front  of  us.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  surj^rises  the  day  will  bring. 

"Sunday,  May  19th,  The  surprise  which  the  Seven- 
teenth brouG:ht  us  was  nothing  less  than  that  we  found 
the  lanes  about  here  full  of  narwhals.  When  we  had 
just  got  under  way,  and  were  about  to  cross  over  the 
lane  we  had  been  stopped  by  the  previous  day,  I  became 
aware  of  a  breathing  noise,  just  like  the  blowing  of 
whales.  1  thought  at  first  it  must  be  from  the  dogs, 
but  then  I  heard  for  certain  that  the  sound  came  from 
the  lane.  I  listened.  Johansen  had  heard  the  noise 
the  whole  morning,  he  said,  but  thought  it  was  only  ice 
jamming  in  the  distance.  No,  that  sound  I  knew  well 
enough,  I  thought,  and  looked  over  towards  an  opening  in 
the  ice  whence  I  thought  it  proceeded.  Suddenly  I  saw  a 
movement  which  could  hardly  be  falling  ice,  and  -quite 
right  —  up  came  the  head  of  a  whale;  then  came  the 
body;  it  executed  the  well-known  curve,  and  disappeared. 
Then  up  came  another,  accompanied  by  the  same  sound. 
There   was  a  whole   school    of   them.      I    shouted    that 
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they  were  whales,  and,  running  to  the  sledge,  had  my 
gun  out  in  a  second.  Then  came  the  adjusting  of  a 
harpoon,  and  after  a  little  work  this  was  accomplished, 
and  I  was  read)'  to  start  in  pursuit.  Meanwhile  the 
animals  had  disappeared  from  the  opening  in  the  ice 
where  I  had  first  seen  them,  thousjh  I  heard  their 
breathing  from  some  openings  farther  east.  I  followed 
the  lane  in  that  direction,  but  did  not  come  within 
ran5>e,  although  I  got  rather  near  them  once  or  twice. 
They  came  up  in  comparatively  small  openings  in  the 
ice,  which  were  to  be  found  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  lane.  There  was  every  prospect  of  being  able 
to  get  a  shot  at  them  if  we  stopped  for  a  day  to  watch 
the  holes ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  could  not 
have  taken  much  with  us  had  we  got  one,  as  the  sledges 
were  heavy  enough  already.  We  soon  found  a  passage 
over,  and  continued  our  journey  with  the  flags  hoisted 
on  the  sledges  in  honor  of  the  day.  As  we  were  going 
so  slowly  now  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  things  t) 
be  worse,  I  determined  at  our  dinner-hour  that  I  really 
would  take  off  the  under-run ners  from  my  sledge.  The 
change  was  unmistakable ;  it  was  not  like  the  same 
sledfje.  Henceforth  we  ijot  on  well,  and  after  a  while 
the  under-runners  from  Johansen's  sledge  were  also  re- 
moved. As  we  furthermore  came  on  some  fjood  ice 
later  in  the  day.  our  progress  was  quite  unexpectedly 
good,  and  when  we  stopped  at  half-past  eleven  yesterday 
morning,  I  should  think  we  had  gone    lo  miles   during 
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our  day's  ni.nrch.  This  brings  us  down  to  latitude 
83°  20  or  so. 

"  At  last,  then,  wc  have  come  down  to  latitudes  which 
have  been  reached  by  human  beings  before  us,  and  it 
cannot  possibly  be  far  to  land.  A  little  while  before  we 
halted  yesterday  we  crossed  a  lane  or  pool  exactly  like 
the  two  previous  ones,  only  broader  still.  Here,  too,  I 
heard  the  blowing  of  whales,  but  although  I  w-as  not  far 
from  the  hole  whence  the  noise  presumably  came,  and 
although  the  opening  there  was  quite  small,  I  could  per- 
ceive nothing.  Johansen,  who  came  afterwards  with  the 
dogs,  said  that  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  frozen  lane 
they  got  scent  of  something  and  wanted  to  go  against 
the  wind.  Curious  that  there  should  be  so  many  nar- 
whals in  the  lanes  here. 

"  The  ice  we  are  now  travelling  over  is  surprisingly 
bad.  There  are  few  or  no  new  ridges,  only  small  older 
irregularities,  with  now  and  then  deep  snow  in  between, 
and  then  tliese  curious  broad,  endless  lanes,  which  re- 
semble each  other,  and  run  exactly  parallel,  and  are  all 
unlike  those  we  have  met  before.  They  are  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that,  ^^lrIle  formerly  I  always  observed 
the  ice  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  lane  to  drift  westward, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  lay  on  the  south  side,  the 
reverse  was  here  the  case.  It  was  the  ice  on  the  south 
side  which  drifted  westward. 

"As  I  am  afraid  that  w-e  are  continually  drifting  rap- 
idly westward,  I  have  kept  a  somewhat  easterly  course — 
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S.S.K.  or  east  of  that,  accordinjjf  as  the  (h'ift  necessitates. 
We  kejit  the  Seventeenth  of  May — on  tlie  i.Sth,  it  is  true 
— by  a  feast  of  unsurpassi  '  niat>p.ificence,  consistini;"  of 
lobsrouse,  stewed  red  whortlel^erries  mixed  with  vril-food, 
and  stamina  h'me-jiiice  mead  {i.e.,  a  concoction  of  lime- 
juice  tablets  and  I'rame  Food  stamina  tablets  dissolved 
iri  water),  and  then,  having  eaten  our  fill,  crawled  into 


onr  bag. 


.\s  ive  gradually  made  our  way  southward  the  ice  be- 
came more  impracticable  and  difficult  to  travel  over.  We 
still  came  across  occasional  good  llai  plains,  but  they  v/ere 
often  broken  up  by  broad  b' Its  of  jammed-up  ice,  and  in 
a  measure  by  channels,  which  hindered  our  advance.  On 
May  19th  I  write:  "I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
hummock  I  have  yet  been  up.  I  measured  it  roughly, 
and  made  it  out  to  be  about  24  feet  above  the  ice  whence 
I  had  climbed  up ;  but,  as  this  latter  was  considerably 
abo\'e  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  height  was  probably 
30  feet  or  so.  It  formed  the  crest  of  quite  a  short  and 
crooked  pressure-ridge,  consisting  of  only  small  pieces  of 
ice. 

That  day  we  came  across  the  first  tracks  of  bears 
which  we  had  seen  on  our  journey  over  the  ice.  Tlie 
certainty  that  we  had  got  do^vn  to  regions  where  these 
animals  are  to  be  found,  and  the  prospect  of  a  ham,  made 
us  very  joyous.  On  May  20th  there  was  a  tremendous 
snow-storm,  through  whi?h  it  was  impossible  to  see  our 
way  on  the  uneven  ice.     "  Consequently  there  is  nothing 
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we  can  go  on. 


"We  can  hardly  be  far  from  83  10'  N.,  and  should 
have  gained  Petermanns  Land  if  it  be  where  Payer 
supposed.  Either  we  must  be  unconscionably  out  of  our 
bearings,  or  the  country  very  small.  Meanwhile,  1  sup- 
pose, this  east  wind  is  drixing  us  westward,  out  to  sea, 
in  the  direction  of  Spit/.bergen.  Heaven  alone  knows 
what  the  velocity  of  the  drift  may  be  here.  Oh,  well,  I 
am  not  in  the  least  downhearted.  We  still  have  10  do!][s, 
and  should  we  drift  past  Cape  IHigely,  there  is  land 
enough  west  of  us,  and  that  we  can  hardly  mistake. 
Starve  we  scarcely  can;  and  if  the  worst  should  come  to 
the  worst,  and  we  have  to  make  u])  our  minds  to  winter 
up  here,  we  can  face  that  too — if  only  there  was  nobody 
waiting  at  home.  But  we  shall  get  back  before  the 
winter.  The  barometer  is  falling  steadily,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  case  of  patience  long  drawn  out,  but  we  shall 
manage  all  righ  c. " 

On  the  p.rternoon  of  the  following  day  (May  21st) 
we  were  at  last  able  to  get  off,  though  the  weather  was 
still  thick  and  snowy,  and  we  often  staggered  along  like 
blind  men.     "  As  the  wind  was  strong  and  right  at  our 
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back,  and  as  tlic  ice  was  fairly  c\'cn,  I  at  last  put  a  sail 
to  my  slcdi^c.  It  almost  went  by  itself,  but  did  not  in 
the  least  change  the  dot;s'  j)aee ;  the)'  kejJt  the  same  slow 
time  as  before.  Poor  beasts,  they  become  more  and 
niore  tired,  and  the  noing  is  heavy  and  loose.  We 
passed  o\er  many  newly  fro/en  pools  that  day,  and  some 
tinie  previously  there  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
cpiantity  of  open  water. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  exceed  when  I  put  down  our  day's 
march  at  14  miles,  and  we  ou<j;ht  to  have  latitude  83'  be- 
hind us,  but  as  yet  no  sign  of  land.  This  is  becomiui; 
rather  excitinof. 

"  iM-iday,  May  24th.  +iS.S  Fahr.  (- 7.4'  C).  Mini- 
mum —  I  1.4  C.  Yesterday  was  the  wt)rst  day  we  have 
yet  had.  The  lane  we  had  before  us  when  we  stopped 
the  pre\'ious  da\'  prox'cd  to  be  worse  than  any  of  the 
others  had  been.  After  breakfast  at  i  a.m.,  and  while 
Johansen  was  engaged  in  j)atching  the  tent,  I  trudged 
ofT  to  look  for  a  passage  across,  but  was  away  for  three 
hours  without  finding  any.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  follow  the  bend  of  the  lane  eastward  and  trust  to 
getting  over  eventually,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  longer 
job  than  we  had  anticipated.  When  we  came  to  the 
place  where  it  appeared  to  end,  the  surrounding  ice-mass 
was  broken  up  in  all  directions,  and  the  floes  were  grind- 
ing against  each  other  as  they  tore  along.  There  was  no 
safe  passage  across  to  be  found  anywhere.  Where  at 
one  moment,  perhaps,  I  might  have  crossed  over,  at  the 
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lU'xt,  when  I  had  brouirlit  tlie  slcdt^cs  up,  there  was  only 
open  water.  Meanwhile  we  executed  some  intricate 
manceuvrint;  from  lloe  to  floe,  always  farther  east,  in 
order  to  get  round.  The  ice  jammed  under  and  around 
us,  and  it  was  often  a  diflicult  matter  to  wt  throuLrh. 
Often  did  we  think  we  were  well  across,  when  still  worse 
lanes  and  cracks  in  front  of  us  met  our  disa])pointed 
gaze.      It  was  enough  sometimes  to  make  one  despair. 

"There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it;  wherever  one 
turned  were  yawning  channels.  On  the  overcast  skv 
the  dark,  threatening  reflection  of  water  was  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  ice  was 
entirely  broken  up.  llungry  and  almost  tired  to  death 
we  were,  but  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  our  troubles 
behind  us  before  we  stopped  for  dinner.  Hut  at  last 
matters  came  to  a  hopeless  pitch,  and  at  i  o'clock,  after 
nine  hours'  work,  we  decided  to  have  a  meal.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  let  things  be  as  bad  as  they  may, 
once  in  the  bag,  and  with  food  in  [jrospect,  all  one's 
troubles  sink  into  oblivion.  The  human  beiny-  becomes 
a  happy  animal,  which  eats  as  long  as  it  can  keep  its  eyes 
open,  and  goes  to  sleej)  with  the  food  in  its  mouth.  Oh, 
blissful  state  of  heedlessness !  But  at  4  o'clock  we  had  to 
turn  to  again  at  the  apjDarently  hopeless  task  of  threading 
the  maze  of  lanes.  As  a  last  drop  in  our  cup  of  misery 
the  weather  became  so  thick  and  shadowless  that  one 
literally  could  not  see  if  one  were  walking  up  against  a 
wall  of  ice  or  plunging  into  a  pit.     Alas,  we  have  only 
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too  much  of  this  mist!  I  low  many  lanes  and  tracks  wc 
went  across,  iiow  many  luigc  ridj^cs  wc  claml)crctl  over, 
(h*a,L;i;insjj  the  lieavy  sledges  after  us,  I  cannot  say,  hut 
very  many.  They  twisted  and  turned  in  all  directions, 
and  water  and  slush  met  us  everywhere. 

"  Hut  everythiuL;-  comes  to  an  end,  and  so  did  this. 
After  anotiier  two-and-a-half  hours'  severe  exertion  we 
had  j)ut  the  last  lane  behind  us,  and  before  us  lay  a 
lovely  plain.  Altogether  we  had  now  been  at  this  sort 
of  worlv  for  nearly  twelve  hours,  and  I  had,  in  addition, 
followed  the  lane  for  three  hours  in  the  morninir,  which 
made  fifteen  altogether.  We  were  thoroughly  done, 
and  wet  too.  How  many  times  we  had  gone  through  the 
deceptive  crust  of  snow  which  hides  the  water  between 
the  j)ieces  of  ice  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Once  during 
the  morning  I  had  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  was  going 
confidently  along  on  snow-shoes  over  what  I  supposed 
to  be  solid  ice  when  suddenly  the  ground  began  to  sink 
beneath  me.  Hajipily  there  were  some  pieces  of  ice  not 
far  off  on  which  I  succeeded  in  throwing  myself,  while 
the  water  washed  over  the  snow  I  had  just  been 
standini;  on.  I  might  have  had  a  long  swim  for  it 
through  the  slush,  which  would  have  been  anything  but 
pleasant,  particularly  seeing  that  I  was  alone. 

"  At  last  wc  had  level  ice  before  us ;  but,  alas  !  our 
happiness  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  From  the 
dark  belt  of  clouds  on  the  sky  we  saw  that  a  new 
channel  was  in  prospect,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  we 
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li.'ul  readied  it.  I  was  too  tired  to  follow  the  trend  of 
the  lane  (it  was  not  short)  in  order  to  Inul  a  erossin;^, 
l)articularly  as  another  channel  was  visible  behiiul  it.  It 
was  also  ini|)()ssible  to  see  the  iee  around  one  in  the 
heavily  fallini;'  snow.  It  was  only  a  ([Uestion,  therefore, 
of  findiui;-  a  eanipini^-plaee,  but  this  was  easier  said  than 
dt)ne.  A  strong  north  wind  was  blowinj;,  and  no  shelter 
was  to  be  found  from  it  on  the  level  ice  we  had  just 
got  on  to.  Every  mound  and  irregularity  was  examined 
as  we  passed  by  it  in  the  snow-storm,  but  all  were  too 
small.  We  had  to  content  ourselves  at  last  with  a  lit- 
tle pressed-up  hummock,  which  we  could  just  get  under 
the  lee  of.  'I'hen,  again,  there  was  too  little  snow,  and 
onlv  after  considerable  work  did  we  succeed  in  i)itchin<j; 
the  tent.  At  last,  however,  the  'Primus'  was  singing 
cheerily  inside  it,  the  '  fiskegratin  '  diffusing  its  savory 
odor,  and  two  hapjiy  beings  were  ensconced  comfortably 
inside  the  bag,  enjoying  existence  and  satisfied,  if  not, 
indeed,  at  having  done  a  good  day's  march,  yet  in  the 
knowledge  of  having  overcome  a  difficulty. 

"While  we  were  having  breakfast  to-day  I  went  t)Ut 
and  took  a  meridian  altitude,  which,  to  our  delight,  made 
us  82"  52'  N. 

"  Sunday,  ]\Hy  26th.  When  the  ice  is  as  uneven  as  it  is 
now,  the  diflficulty  of  making  headway  is  incredible.  The 
snow  is  loose,  and  if  one  takes  one's  snow-shoes  off  for  a 
moment  one  sinks  in  above  one's  knees.  It  is  impossible 
to  fasten  them  on  securely,  as  every  minute   one   must 
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help  tlie  dogs  with  the  sledges.  Added  to  this,  if  the 
weather  be  thick,  as  yesterday,  one  is  apt  to  run  into  the 
largest  ridges  or  snow-drifts  without  seeing  them  ;  every- 
thing is  equally  white  under  its  covering  of  new  snow, 
and  the  light  comes  from  all  directions,  so  that  it  throws 
no  shadows.  Then  one  plunges  in  headlong,  and  with 
difficulty  can  get  up  and  on  to  one's  snow-shoes  again. 
This  takes  ])lace  continually,  and  the  longer  it  lasts  the 
worse  it  gets.  At  last  one  literally  staggers  on  one's 
snow-shoes  from  fatigue,  just  as  if  one  were  drunk.  Hut 
we  are  sfaining  ground,  and  that  is  the  chief  thino',  be 
one's  shins  ever  so  bruised  and  tender.  This  manner 
of  progress  is  particularly  injurious  to  the  ankles,  on 
account  of  the  constant  unsteadiness  and  swervinu:  of 
the  snow-shoes,  and  many  a  day  have  mine  been  much 
swollen.  The  dogs,  too,  are  becoming  exhausted,  which 
is  worse. 

"  I  have  to-day  reckoned  out  the  observations  made 
yesterday,  and  find,  to  our  joy,  that  the  longitude  is  61" 
27  E.,  so  that  we  have  not  drifted  westward,  but  have 
come  about  south,  according  to  our  course.  Mv  con- 
stant  fear  of  drifting  past  land  is  thus  unfounded,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  reckon  on  reaching  it  before  very 
long.  We  may  possibly  be  farther  east  than  we  supjjose, 
but  hardly  farther  west,  so  that  if  we  now  go  due  south 
for  a  while,  and  then  southwest,  we  must  meet  with  land, 
and  this  within  not  many  days.  I  reckon  that  we  did  20 
miles  southward  yesterday,  and  should  thus   be   now  in 
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latitude  82   40  N.      A  couple   more  clays,  and  our  lati- 
tude will  be  very  satisfactory. 

"  The  ice  wc  have  before  us  looks  practicable,  but, 
to  judge  by  the  sky,  wc  have  a  number  of  water-ways  a 
little  farther  on;  we  must  manage  somehow  to  fight  our 
way  across  them.  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  mend 
the  kayaks  just  now,  before  we  ha\e  reached  land  and 
firm  land  ice.  They  require  a  thorough  overhaulino-, 
both  as  to  frames  and  covers.  My  one  thought  now  is 
to  get  on  while  we  still  have  some  dogs,  and  thus  use 
them  up. 

"A  comfortable  Sunday  morning  in  the  tent  to-day. 
These  observations  put  me  in  good  spirits;  life  seems  to 
look  bright  before  us.  Soon  we  must  be  able  to  start 
homeward  at  good  sj)eed  and  across  open  water.  Oh, 
what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  handle  paddle  and  gun 
again,  instead  of  this  continual  toil  with  the  sledo-es ! 
Then,  too,  the  shouting  to  the  dogs  to  go  on—it  seems 
to  wear  and  tear  one's  ears  and  every  nerve  in  one's 
bodv. 

"Monday,  May  27th.  Ever  since  yesterday  mornin^r 
we  have  seen  the  looming  of  water  on  the  skv;  it  is  the 
same  looming  that  we  saw  on  the  previous  day,  and  1  set 
our  course  direct  for  the  jilace  where,  to  judge  by  it,  there 
should  be  the  greatest  accumulation  of  ice,  and  where, 
consequently,  a  cr(>ssing  should  be  easiest.  During  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  we  came  on  one  huie  after  the 
other,  just   as  the  water -sky   had   denoted,  and    towards 
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evening  the  dark  heavens  before  us  augured  open  water 
of  a  worse  kind.  The  reflection  was  particularly  dark  anJi 
threatening,  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east.  By  7 
o'clock  I  could  see  a  broad  lane  before  us,  stretching 
away  west  and  east  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  the 
highest  hummock.  It  was  broad,  and  appeared  to  be 
more  impracticable  than  any  of  the  previous  ones.  As 
the  dogs  were  tired,  our  day's  march  had  been  a  good 
one,  and  we  had  a  splendid  camping-place  ready  to  hand, 
we  decided  to  pitch  the  tent.  Well  satisfied  and  certain 
that  we  were  now  in  latitude  82 i°,  and  that  land  must 
inevitably  be  near,  we  disappeared  into  the  bag. 

"  During  breakfast  this  morning  I  went  out  and  took 
a  meridian  altitude.  It  proves  that  we  have  not  deceived 
ourselves.  We  are  in  latitude  82"  30'  N.,  perhaps  even 
a  minute  or  two  farther  south.  But  it  is  growing  more 
and  mo'-e  remarkable  that  we  see  no  sign  of  land.  I  can- 
not explain  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  we  are  some 
degrees  farther  east  than  we  suppose.*  That  we  should 
be  so  much  farther  west  as  to  enable  us  to  pass  entirely 
clear  of  Petermann's  Land  and  Oscar's  Land,  and  not  so 
much  as  get  a  glimpse  of  them,  I  consider  an  impossi- 
bility. I  have  again  looked  at  our  former  observations ; 
have  again  gone  through  our  dead  reckoning,  the  velocity 
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*  In  point  of  fact,  \vc  were  tlien  about  6"'  farther  east  than  we  thouglit. 
I  had  on  April  i4tii,  it  will  be  remenibered  (compare  my  notes  for  that 
day),  surmised  that  the  longitude  I  then  sot  down  (^86''  K.)  was  more  west- 
erly than  that  we  weie  actually  in. 
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and  directions  of  the  wind,  and  all  the  possibiHties  of 
drift  during  the  days  which  passed  between  our  last  cer- 
tain observation  for  longitude  (April  8th)  and  the  day 
when,  according  to  the  dead  reckoning,  we  assumed  our- 
selves to  be  in  longitude  86'  E.  (April  13th).  That  there 
should  be  any  great  mistake  is  inconceivable.  The  i^e 
can  hardly  have  had  such  a  considerable  drift  during  those 
particular  days,  seeing  that  our  dead  reckoning  in  other 
respects  tallied  so  well  with  the  observations. 

'•  Yesterday  evening  '  Kvik  '  was  slaughtered.  Poor 
thing,  she  was  quite  worn  out,  and  did  little  or  nothing 
in  the  hauling  line.  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  her,  but 
what  was  to  be  done .''  Even  if  we  should  get  fresh  meat, 
it  would  have  taken  some  time  to  feed  her  up  again,  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  should  have  had  no  use  for  her,  and 
should  only  have  had  to  kill  her,  after  all.  But  a  fine  big 
animal  she  was,  and  provided  food  for  three  days  for  our 
remaining  eight  dogs. 

"  I  am  in  a  continual  state  of  wonderment  at  the  ice 
we  are  now  travelling  over.  It  is  f^at  and  sfood,  with 
only  smallish  pieces  of  broken-up  ice  lying  about,  and  a 
large  mound  or  small  ridge  here  and  there,  but  all  of  it 
is  ice  which  can  hardly  be  winter-old,  or  at  any  rate  has 
been  formed  since  last  summer.  It  is  quite  a  rarity  to 
come  across  a  small  tract  of  older  ice,  or  even  a  simjle 
old  floe  which  has  lain  the  summer  throu<>h — so  rare,  in 
fact,  that  at  our  last  camping-place  it  was  impossible  to 
find  any  ice  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  summer  sun. 
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and  consequently  freed  from  salt.  We  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  snow  for  our  drinkin<;-water.*  Certain 
it  is  that  where  these  great  expanses  of  flat  ice  come 
from  there  was  open  water  last  summer  or  autumn,  and 
that  of  no  little  extent,  as  we  have  passed  over  many 
miles  of  this  compact  ice  the  whole  day  yesterday  and 
a  good  ]Dart  of  the  previous  day,  besides  which  there 
were  formerly  a  considerable  number  of  such  tracts  in 
between  older,  summer-old  ice.  There  is  little  proba- 
bility that  this  should  have  been  formed  in  the  vicinity 
hereabouts.  More  probably  it  has  come  from  farther 
east  or  southeast,  and  was  formed  in  open  water  on  the 
east  side  of  Wilczek's  Land.  I  believe,  consequently, 
that  tnis  must  indicate  that  there  can  be  iiof  a  little 
open  water  aloiij^  the  easl  or  northeast  eoast  of  IVilczelcs 
Land  in  the  snmvier  or  autumn  months  A 

*■  For  meltint^  water  in  the  cooker  it  is  better  to  use  ice  than  snow, 
particularly  if  the  latter  be  not  old  and  granular.  Newly  fallen  snow  gives 
little  water,  and  requires  considerably  more  heat  to  warm  it.  That  part 
of  salt-water  ice  which  is  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and,  in  particular, 
prominent  pieces  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
a  summer  and  are  thus  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  their  salt,  furnish 
excellent  drinking-water.  Some  expeditions  have  harbored  the  supersti- 
tion that  drinking-water  from  ice  in  which  there  was  the  least  salt  was 
injurious.  This  is  a  mistake  which  cost,  for  instance,  the  members  of 
the /ca/i/ii//f  expedition  much  unnecessary  trouble,  as  they  thought  it  im- 
perative to  distil  the  water  before  they  could  drink  it  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  scurvy. 

t  As  will  be  understood  by  (jur  later  discoveries,  my  surmises  were  nul 
quite  correct.  We  really  were  at  that  time  ncjrth  or  northeast  of  Wilc- 
zek's Land,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  little  island.  Meanwhile  there  must 
have  been  extensive  open  water  the  previous  autumn  where  this  ice  was 
formed.     Hut  when  it  is  shown  later  how  nmch  open  water  we  saw  on  the 
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"  Now  followed  a  time  when  the  lanes  ujrew  worse 
than  ever,  and  we  be<j;an  to  toil  in  <>;rim  earnest.  Lanes 
and  cracks  went  crosswise  in  every  direction.  The  ice 
was  sometimes  uneven,  and  the  surface  loose  and  heavy 
between  the  irregularities. 

"  If  one  could  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  ice,  the 
lanes  would  form  a  veritable  net-work  of  irregular  meshes. 
Woe  to  him  who  lets  himself  -.-t  entangled  in  it! 

"  Wednesday,  May  29th.  Yesterday  I  inaugurated  a 
great  change,  and  began  with  'komager.'  It  was  an 
agreeable  transition.  One's  feet  keep  nice  and  dry  now, 
and  one  is  furthermore  saved  the  trouble  of  attendinc: 
to  the  Mnn  shoes*  night  and  morning.  They  were  be- 
ginning in  this  mild  temj^erature  to  assume  a  texture 
like  our  native  '  lefser,'  a  kind  of  tough  rye-cake.  Then, 
too,  one  need  no  longer  sleep  with  wet  rags  on  one's 
chest  and  legs  to  dry  them." 

That  day  we  saw  our  first  bird;  a  iu\m:iv  {Prow/Zaria 
glacialis). 

"  Thursday,  May  30th.  At  5  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing we  set  forth  with  the  buoyancy  born  of  the  belief 
that  now  at  last  the  whole  network  of  lanes  was  behind 
us ;  but  we  had  not  gone  far  before  the  reflection  of  new 

northwest  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land  even  in  winter,  tliis  can  easily  be  im- 
ai^incfl. 

*  Whereas  Finn  shoes  are  made  of  reindeer-si<in  with  the  hair  on, 
"  komager"  are  made  of  under-tanned  hide  without  hair,  generally  from 
the  ox  or  bearded  seal  {Plioca  haybatii),  with  tops  of  reindeer-skin.  They 
are  strong  and  water-pro<>f.     (See  description  of  equipment.) 
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channels  appeared  in  front.  I  climbed  up  on  to  a  hum- 
mock as  c.|uickly  as  possible,  but  the  sigh:  which  met  my 
eyes  was  anything  but  enlivening  -  lane  after  lane,  cross- 
ins:  ^nd  recrossing,  in  front  of  us  and  on  each  side,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  looked  as  if  it  mattered  little 
what  direction  we  chose:  it  would  be  of  no  avail  in  uet- 


ft^ 
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tinti  out  of  the  maze.  I  made  a  long  excursion  on  ahead 
to  see  if  there  might  not  be  a  way  of  slipping  through 
and  over  on  the  consecutive  flat  sheets  as  we  had  done 
before ;  but  the  ice  appeared  to  be  broken  up,  and  so  it 
probably  is  all  the  way  to  land.  It  was  no  longer  with 
the  compact,  massive  polar  ice  that  we  had  to  deal,  but 
with  thin,  broken-up  pack-ice,  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind 
of  heaven,  and  we  had  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea 
of  scramblinu-  from  floe  to  floe  as  best  we  might.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  at  this  moment  for  it  to  be  March, 
with  all  its  cold  and  sufferings,  instead  of  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  thermometer  almost  above  32"  Fahr.  ?  It  was  just 
this  end  of  May  I  had  feared  all  along,  the  time  at  which 
I  considered  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  gained 
land.  Unhappily  my  fears  proved  to  be  well  founded.  I 
almost  began  to  wish  that  it  was  a  month  or  more  later; 
the  ice  would  then  perhaps  be  slacker  here,  with  more 
open  pools  and  lanes,  so  that  in  a  measure  one  could 
make  one's  way  in  a  kayak.  Well,  who  could  tell  } 
This  miserable  thin  young  ice  appeared  to  be  utterly 
treacherous,  and  there  was  a  water-sk}'  in  every  direction, 
but  mostly  far,  far  ahead.     If  only  we  were  there !  if  only 
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we  were  nnder  land !    Perhaps,  if  the  worst  should  come 
to  the  worst,  we  may  be  reduced   to  waiting  till  over  the 
time  when  the  mild  weather  and  break-up  of  the  ice  come 
in  earnest.    IJut  have  we  provisions  enough  to  wait  till  that 
time?     This  was,  indeed,  more   than   doubtful.   .   .   .    As 
I  stood    sunk  in   these  gloomy  reflections    on    the   high 
hummock,  and  looking  southward   over   the  ice,  seeing 
ridije  after  rid^e   and  lane  after   lane  before  me,  I  sud- 
denly  heard  the  well-known   sound  of  a  whale  blowing 
from   a  lead   close  behind.     It  was  the   solution   of   my 
troubles.     Starve  we  should  not ;  there  are  animals  here, 
and  we  have  guns,  thank  Heaven,  and  harpoons  as  well, 
and   we   know   how  to   use   them       There   was   a   whole 
school   of   narwhals   in    the   lane   breathing  and  blowing 
ceaselessly.     As  some  high  ice  hid  them  from  view  for  a 
great  part,  I  could  only   see  their  gray  backs,  now  and 
then,  as   they  arched   themselves  over  the  black  surface 
of  the  water.     I  stood  a  long  while  looking  at  them,  and 
had  I  had  my  gun  and  harpoon,  it  would  ha\e   been   an 
easy  matter  to  get  one.     After  all,  the  prospect  was  not 
so  bad  at  present;  and   meanwhile  what  we  had  to  do 
was    not    to    mind    lanes,    but    to    keep    on    our    course 
S.W.  or    S.W.  to  S.  over  them,  and  push   on    the   best 
we  could.       And  with  that  resolution  I  returned  to  th.c 
sledges.       Neither  of  us,  however,  had  a  very  firm  belief 
that  we  should  get  much  farther,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  elated  did  we  become  as  our  advance-proved  by  de- 
grees to  be  tolerably  easy,  in  spite  of  our  exhausted  dogs. 
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"  While  we  were  making  our  way  during  the  morning 
between  some  lanes  I  suddenly  saw  a  black  object  come 
rushing  through  the  air;  it  was  a  black  guillemot  [Uria 
gyy/h'),  and  it  circled  round  us  several  times.  Not  long 
afterwards  I  heard  a  curious  noise  in  a  southwestei  ly 
diiTct-'Mi— soi  -hi  •■  li'.i  the  .^ound  made  by  a  goat's 
horn    when    bi.   ■■■  ;    I    heard    it    many   times,   and 

Johansen  also  reinarke':  '^,  but  I  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was.  An  animal,  at  all  events,  it  must  be,  as 
human  beings  are  hardly  likely  to  be  near  us  here.*  A 
little  while  later  a  fulmar  came  sailing  towards  us,  and  flew 
round  and  round  just  over  our  heads.  I  got  out  my  gun, 
but  before  I  had  a  cartridge  in  the  bird  had  gone  again. 
It  is  beginnins:  to  grow  livelv  here  ;  it  is  cheering  to  see 
SO  much  life,  and  gi\es  one  the  feeling  that  one  is  ap- 
proaching land  and  kindlier  regions.  Later  on  I  saw  a 
seal  on  the  ice  ;  it  was  a  little  ringed  seal,  which  it  would 
have  been  a  satisfaction  to  capture  ;  but  before  I  had  quite 
made  out  which  it  was  it  had  disapjjeared  into  the  water. 

"At  lo  o'clock  we  had  dinner,  which  we  shall  no 
longer  eat  in  the  bag,  in  order  to  save  time.  We  have 
also  decided  to  shorten  our  marches  to  eight  hours  or  so 
in  the  day  on  account  of  the  dogs.  At  1 1  o'clock,  after 
dinner,  v.e  started  off  again,  and  at  three  stopped  and 
camped.  I  should  imagine  we  went  7  miles  yesterday, 
or  let  me  say  between    12  and    15  during  the   last   two 


*  It  was  iiiuloubti-'dly  from   seals,  which   (jflcii   utter  a  sound  hke  a 
protracted  "  lio  I" 
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days,  the  rlircction  bc.iig  about  southwest — every  little 
counts. 

"  In  ront  of  us  on  Ihe  horizon  we  have  a  water-sky,  or 
at  any  rate  a  rerlection  which  is  so  sharply  defined  and 
runains  so  immovable  that  it  must  either  be  over  open 
wpter  or  dark  land  ;  our  course  just  bears  on  it.  It  is  a 
good  way  off,  and  the  water  it  is  over  can  hardly  be  of 
small  eXv.nt;  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  i*  must  be 
under  land.  May  it  be  so!  liut  between  us,  N..  jf  e  by 
the  sky,  there  seems  to  be  j)lent\'  of  lanes. 

"The  ice  is  still  the  same  nowadays,  !  .it'Ov  of  the 
previt)us  winter's  formation,  where  it  is  im|v)ssiij1e  to  find 
any  suitable  for  cooking.  It  seems  to  me  .ii .  it  is  here, 
if  possible,  thinner  than  ever,  with  a  thickness  of  from  2 
to  3  feet.  The  reason  of  this  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain. 

"  Friday,  IMay  31st.  It  is  wonder'^ul ;  the  last  day  of 
May  this  month  gone  too  without  our  reaching  land, 
without  even  seeing  it.  June  cannot  surely  |)ass  in  the 
same  manner — it  is  impossible  that  we  can  have  far  to 
go  now.  I  think  everything  seems  to  indicate  this. 
The  ice  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  we  see  more  and 
more  life  around  us,  and  in  front  is  the  sanie  reflection  of 
water  or  land,  whichexer  it  may  be.  Yesterdav  I  saw 
two  ringed  seals  [Plioca  ftvtida)  in  two  small  lanes;  a 
bird,  probably  a  fulmar,  tiew  oxer  a  lane  here  yesterday 
evening,  and  at  midday  yesterdax'  we  came-  on  the  fresh 
tracks  of  a  bear  and  two  small  cubs,  which  had  followed 
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the  side  of  a  lane.  I'liere  seemed  to  be  prospects  of  fresh 
food  in  such  surroundinjjfs,  though,  curiously  enough, 
neither  of  us  has  any  i)articular  craving  for  it;  we  are 
quite  satisfied  with  the  food  we  have;  but  for  the  dogs  it 
would  be  of  great  importance.  We  had  to  kill  again  last 
night;  this  time  it  was  '  Pan,'  our  best  dog.  It  could 
not  be  heli)ed;  he  was  quite  worn  out,  and  could  not  do 
much  more.  The  seven  dogs  we  have  left  can  now  live 
three  days  on  the  food  he  provided. 

"This  is  quite  unexpected:  the  ice  is  very  much  broken 
up  here — mere  pack-ice,  were  it  not  for  some  large  tioes  or 
fiat  spaces  in  between.  If  this  ice  had  time  to  slacken  it 
would  be  easy  enough  to  row  between  the  floes.  Some- 
times when  we  were  stopped  by  lanes  yesterday,  and  I 
went  up  on  to  some  high  hummock  to  look  ahead,  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  thought  we  should  be 
constrained  to  give  up  the  hope  of  getting  farther;  it 
was  looking  out  over  a  very  chaos  of  lumps  of  ice  and 
brash  mixed  together  in  open  water.  To  jump  from 
piece  to  piece  in  such  waters,  with  dogs  and  two  heavy 
sledges  following  one,  is  not  exactly  easy ;  but  by  means 
of  investigation  and  experiment  we  managed  eventually 
to  <;et  over  this  lane  too,  and  after  going  through  rubble 
for  a  while  came  on  to  iiat  ice  again;  and  thus  it  kept  on 
with  new  lanes  repeatedly. 

'*  The  ice  we  are  now  travelling  over  is  almost  entirely 
new  ice  with  occasional  older  fioes  in  between.  It  con- 
tinues to  grow  thinner,  here   it   is  for  the   greater  part 
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not  moiv  than  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  tlocs  are  as 
Hat  as  when  tliey  were  frozen.  Yesterday  eveninj;,  linw- 
cver.  ue  got  on  to  a  stretcli  of  old  ice,  on  wliich  we  are 
stationed  now,  hut  liow  far  it  extends  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
We  camped  yesterday  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening  and 
found  fresh  ice  again  for  the  cooker,  which  was  distinctly 
a  ])leasant  rhange  for  the  cook.  We  have  not  had  it 
since  May  25th.*  A  disagreeable  wind  from  the  south, 
it  is  true,  has  sprung  up  this  evening,  and  it  will  be  hard 
work  going  against  it.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  bad 
weather  here  ;  it  is  overcast  nearly  every  day,  with  wind — 
south  wind,  which,  abovi!  everything,  is  least  desirable  just 
now.  Hut  what  are  we  to  do?  To  settle  down  we  have 
hardly  provender  enough;  there  is  nothing  for  it,  I  sup- 
pose, but  to  grind  on. 

"  Took  a  meridian  altitude  to-day,  and  we  should  be 
in  .S2  21  N.,  and  still  no  glimpse  of  land;  this  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  an  enigma.  What  would  I  not 
give  to  set  my  foot  on  dry  land  now?  liut  patience — 
always  patience." 

*  It  was  from  about  82  52'  N.  south  to  82  19'  N.  that  \vc  travelled 
over  young  ice  of  this  description :  that  is  to  say.  there  must  have  been 
open  water  over  a  distance  of  fully  ^2  Knglish  geographical  miles  (33'  of 
latitude).  We  also  found  ice  of  this  kind  farther  south  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  the  open  sea  must  have  been  considerably  greater. 
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"Saturday,  June  ist.  So  tliis  i^  Jimk'.  What  has  it 
in  store  for  us?  Will  not  this  month,  eitiier,  hrint;  us  the 
land  we  are  longing  for?  Must  hope  and  believe  so. 
though  the  time  is  drawing  out.  Luck,  for  the  matlci-  of 
that,  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I  expected  this  morning  as 
little  of  the  day  as  was  well  possible;  the  weather  was 
thick  and  snowy,  and  we  had  a  strong  contrary  wind.  It 
was  no  better  when  we  came  on  a  lane  directly  after  we 
started,  which  apjjeared  to  be  nearly  impassable;  every- 
thing was  dark  and  dull.  However,  the  day  turned  out 
to  be  better  than  we  exi)ected.  Hy  means  of  a  detour 
to  the  northeast  I  found  a  passage  across  the  lane,  and 
we  got  on  to  long,  flat  ])lains  which  we  went  o\-er  until 
quite  midday.  And  from  five  this  afternoon  we  had 
another  hour  and  a  half  of  good  ice,  but  that  was  the 
end  of  it;  a  lane  which  ran  in  several  directions  cut  ofY 
every  means  of  advance,  and  although  I  sjient  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  looking  for  a  crossing,  none 
was  to  be  found.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  camp, 
and  hope  that  the  morrow  would  bring  an  improvement. 
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Now  the  nionou  has  eonie,  hut  wliether  the  improve- 
ment has  tome  likewise,  and  tiie  hme  has  closed  more  to- 
gether, I  do  not  M't  know.  We  cam|)ed  about  nine  yester- 
day evening.  ,\s  usual  latterly,  after  nearly  a  whole  day  of 
dismal  snow,  it  suddenly  cleared  U|)  as  soon  as  we  l)('u;an 
to  pitch  the  tent.  The  wind  also  went  down,  and  the 
weather  became  beautiful,  with  blue  sky  and  lii;ht  white 
clouds,  so  that  one  might  almost  dreatn  one's  self  far  away 
to  summer  at  home.  The  horizon  in  the  west  and  south- 
west was  clear  enou<;h,  but  nothini;  to  be  seen  excejjt  the 
same  water-sky,  which  we  have  been  steeriiiii;  for.  and, 
hapi)ily,  it  is  obviously  hii;her,  so  we  are  gettiny;  under  it. 
If  only  we  had  reached  it  I  Yonder  then-  must  be  a 
change;  that  I  have  no  doubt  of.  Mow  I  long  for  that 
change ! 

"Curious  how  different  things  are.  If  we  onlv  reach 
land  before  our  {provisions  give  out  we  shall  think  our- 
selves well  out  of  danger,  while  to  Payer  it  stood  for 
certain  starvation  if  he  should  have  to  remain  there  and 
not  find  7"<;<,'<7//r>>^"  again.  But  then  he  had  not  been 
roaming  about  in  the  drift-ice  between  83'' and  S6  for  two 
months  and  a  half  without  seeing  a  living  creature,  fust 
as  wen  going  to  break  up  camj)  yestcrdav  morning  we 
suddenly  heard  the  angry  cry  of  an  ivory  gull  ;  there, 
abo\e  us,  ''cautiful  and  white,  were  two  of  them  sailing 
riiiht  over  our  heads.  1  thouuht  of  slu^otinu"  them,  Ixit  it 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  hardly  worth  while  to  expend  a 
cartridge  ai)iece  on  such  birds;    they  disappeared  ;  gain, 
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too,  directly.  A  little  while  afterwards  we  heard  them 
a<jain.  As  we  were  Ivinu'  in  the  ba"'  to-day  and  waitintjj 
foi  breakfast  we  sudden!}-  heard  a  hoarse  scream  over 
the  tent  somethinLj;  like  the  croakinu'  "f  ^  crow.  I 
should  imacfine  it  must  have  been  a  <>ull  [Lanis  anycn- 
tatus{). 

"  Is  it  not  curious.''  The  whole  niuht  lono;,  whenexer 
I  was  awake,  did  the  sun  smile  in  to  us  through  our 
silken  walls,  and  it  was  so  warm  and  light  thai  I  lav  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  summer,  far  from  lanes  and  drudgery 
and  endless  toil.  How  fair  life  seems  ;'t  such  moir.ents, 
and  how  bright  tlie  future  !  Hut  no  sooner  do  I  turn  out 
to  cook  at  half-past  nine  than  the  sun  veils  his  counte- 
nance and  snow  begins  to  fall.  This  happens  nearly  every 
day  now,  Is  it  because  he  will  have  u.^  settle  down  here 
and  wait,  for  the  summer  and  the  slackening  of  the  ice 
and  open  water  will  spare  us  the  toil  of  finding  a  way 
over  this  hopeless  maze  of  lanes.''  1  am  loath,  indeed, 
that  this  should  come  to  pass.  Even  if  we  could  manage, 
as  far  as  provisions  are  concerned,  by  killing  and  eating 
the  dogs,  and  with  a  chance  of  game  in  prospect,  our 
arrival  in  Spitzbergen  would  be  late,  and  we  might  not 
improbably  have  to  jjass  the  winter  there,  and  then  mose 
at  home  would  have  another  \ear  to  wait. 

"  Sunday,  June  2d.  So  it  is  on  W'hitsundax'  that  this 
book*  finishes.     I  could  hardly  have  imagined  that  we 

*  It  was  tlu'  first  diary   I    used  on  the  sledge  journey. 
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should  still  be  in  the  drift-ice  without  seeing  land;  but 
I''ate  wills  otherwise,  and  she  knows  no  mercy. 

"  The  lane  which  stopped  us  yesterday  did  not  close, 
but  opened  wider  until  there  was  a  big  sea  to  the  west  of 
us,  and  we  were  living  on  a  Hoe  in  the  midst  of  it  with- 
out a  passage  across  anywhere.  So,  at  last,  what  we 
have  so  often  loeen  threatened  with  has  come  to  pass: 
we  must  set  to  work  and  make  our  kayaks  seaworthy. 
Hut  first  of  all  we  moved  the  tent  into  a  sheltered  nook 
of  the  hummock,  where  we  are  lying  to,  so  that  the  wind 
does  not  reach  us,  and  we  can  imagine  it  is  quite  still 
outside,  instead  of  a  regular  '  mill-breeze '  blowing  from 
the  southwest.  To  rip  off  the  cover  of  my  kayak  and 
get  it  into  the  tent  to  patch  it  was  the  work  of  a  very 
short  time,  and  then  we  spent  a  comfortable,  cpiiet  Wliit- 
sunday  evening  in  the  tent.  The  cooicer  was  soon  going, 
and  we  had  some  smoking-hot  lobscouse  for  dinner,  and 
I  hardly  think  either  of  us  regretted  he  was  not  on  the 
move;  it  is  undeniably  good  to  make  a  halt  sometimes. 
The  cover  was  soon  patched  and  ready;  then  I  had  to 
go  out  and  brace  up  the  frame  of  my  kayak  where 
most  of  the  lashinu,s  are  slack  and  must  be  lashed  over 
again ;  this  will  be  no  inconsiderable  |)iece  of  vvork ; 
there  are  at  least  forty  of  them.  However,  onlv  a  coujile 
of  the  ribs  are  split,  so  the  framework  can  easily  be  made 
just  as  good  as  before,  johansi'ii  also  took  the  cover  otY 
his  ka\ak,  and  to-day  it  is  going  to  be  patclud. 

"When    both    the   frames   arc   put   in    oi-dcr    and    the 
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covers  on  we  shall  be  ready  to  start  afresh  and  to  meet 
every  difficulty,  be  it  lanes,  j)ools,  or  open  sea.  It  will, 
indeed,  be  with  a  feeling  of  security  that  we  shall  set  forth, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  to  this  continual  anxiety  lest  we 
should  meet  with  impassable  lanes.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  anything  now  can   prevent  us  from   soon   reaching 
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land.  It  can  hardly  be  long  now  before  've  meet  with 
lanes  and  ojjen  water  in  which  wc  can  row.  There  will 
be  a  difRcult\-  with  the  remaining  dot's,  howexer,  and  it 
will  be  a  case  of  parting  with  them.  The  dogs'  rations 
were  portioned  out  yesterday  evening,  and  we  still  have 
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part  of  '  Pan  '  for  sni^jjcr  ;  but  '  Kiapperslangen  '  must  go, 
too.  We  shall  then  have  six  clogs,  which,  I  suppose,  we 
can  keep  four  days,  and  still  get  on  a  good  way  with 
tlic'in. 

"  X^'hitsuntide  i  there  is  something  so  lovely  and 
summer-like  in  the  -vord.  It  is  hard  to  think  how 
l)c;uitiful  everything  is  now  at  home,  and  then  to  lie 
here  still,  in  mist  and  wind  and  ice.  How  homesick  one 
grows;  but  what  good  does  it  do?  Little  Liv  will  go 
to  dinner  with  her  grandmother  to-day — perhaj)s  they 
are  dressing  her  in  a  new  frock  at  this  \ery  moment  ! 
Well,  well,  the  time  will  come  when  I  can  go  with  her ; 
but  when  ?  I  must  set  to  work  on  the  lashings,  and  it 
will  be  all  rifjlit." 

We  worked  with  ardor  during  the  following  days  to 
get  our  kayaks  ready,  and  even  grudged  the  time  for 
eatin<';.  Twelve  hours  sometimes  went  bv  between  each 
meal,  and  our  working  day  often  lasted  for  twenty-four 
hours.  But  all  the  same  it  took  time  to  make  these 
kayaks  fully  seaworthy  again.  Th  worst  of  it  was  that 
\\<i  had  to  be  so  careful  with  our  materials,  as  the  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  more  were  not  immoderatelv 
abundant.  When,  for  instance,  a  rib  had  to  be  relashed 
we  could  not  rij)  up  the  okl  lashing,  but  had  to  unwind 
it  carefully  in  order  not  to  destroy  the  line;  and  when 
there  are  man\-  scores  of  such  places  to  be  relashed,  this 
takes  time.  Then,  too,  several  of  the  bamboo  ribs  which 
run  along    the    side  of    the     framework    (particularly  in 
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Johanscn's  kayak)  were  split,  and  these  had  wliolly  or 
partly  to  be  taken  out  and  new  ones  substituted,  or  to  be 
strengthened  by  lashings  and  side  sj)lints.  When  the 
covers  were  ])roperly  patched,  and  the  frames,  after 
several  days'  work,  again  in  order,  the  coxers  were  put 
on  and  carefully  stretched.  All  this,  of  course,  had  to  be 
done  with  care,  and  was  not  t[uick  work  ;  but  then  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowinsj:  that  the  ka\aks  were 
fully  seaworthy,  and  capable,  if  !ieed  be,  of  weathering  a 
storm  on  the  way  over  to  Spitzbergen. 

Meanwhile  tlie  time  flew  by — our  precious  time;  but 
then  we  hoped  that  our  kayaks  would  render  us  im- 
portant assistance,  and  that  we  should  get  on  all  the 
quicker  in  them.  Thus,  on  Tuesday,  June  4th,  I  wrote 
in  my  diary:  "It  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot  be  long 
before  we  come  to  open  water  or  slack  ice.  The 
latter  's,  hereabouts,  so  thin  and  broken  up,  and  the 
weather  so  summer-like.  Yesterday  the  thermometer 
was  a  little  below  freezing-point,  and  the  snow  which 
fell  wa.  more  like  sleet  than  anything  else;  it  melted 
on  the  tent,  and  it  was  difificult  to  keep  things  from 
getting  wet  inside;  the  walls  dripped  if  we  even  went 
near  them.  We  had  abominable  weather  the  whole 
day  yesterday,  with  falling  snow,  but  for  tlie  matter  of 
that  we  are  used  to  it ;  we  have  had  nothing  else  lately. 
To-day,  ht)wever,  it  is  brilliant,  clear  blue  sky,  and  tne 
■:uu  has  just  come  over  the  toj)  of  our  hummock  and 
duwii  into  the  tent.     U  will  be  a  glorious  day  to  sit  out 
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and  work  in  ;  not  like  yesterday,  when  all  one  s  tackle 
o'ot  wet;  it  is  worst  of  all  when  one  is  lashin<i,  for  then 
one  cannot  kee])  the  line  taut.  This  sun  is  a  welcome 
friend;  I  thought  I  was  almost  tired  of  it  before  when  it 
was  alwa)'s  there;  but  how  <;"lad  we  are  to  see  it  now,  and 
how  it  cheers  one.  I  can  hardly  get  it  out  of  my  head 
that  it  is  a  glorious,  fresh  June  morning  home  by  the  bay. 
Only  let  us  soon  have  water,  so  that  we  can  use  our 
kayaks,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are  home. 

"  T()-da\',*  for  the  first  time  on  the  whole  of  this 
journey,  we  have  dealt  out  rations  for  breakfast,  both  of 
butter,  I  \  ounces,  and  aleuronate  bread,  6^  ounces.  We 
must  keep  to  weights  in  order  to  be  certain  the  pro- 
visions will  last  out,  and  I  shall  take  stock  properly  of 
what  we  have  left  before  we  go  farther. 

"Happiness  is,  indeed,  short-lived.  The  sun  has 
iione  aijain,  the  sk\-  is  overcast,  and  snowHakes  are  be- 
i'-inninc:  to  fall. 

"Wednesday,  June  5th.  Still  at  the  sam<  spot,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoj^ed  it  will  not  be  long  before  wt  re  able  to 
get  off.  The  weather  was  fine  yesterday,  af'  dl,  and  so 
summer-like  to  sit  out  and  work  and  basl  n  the  sun; 
and  then  to  look  out  over  the  water  and  th'  ce,  with  the 
''littering  waves  and  snow  I 


*  Ihitil  lliis  day  we  had  oaten  what  we  required  witli'  nt  weij^hin^  out 
rations.  It  proverl  that,  after  all,  we  did  not  eat  more  •  lian  what  I  had 
orii^iiially  allowed  per  day  -  /.('.,  i  kilo,  of  dried  food.  W'e  ikjw  reduced 
these  day's  rations  considerably. 
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"  Ycs.erday  wc  shot  our  first  game.  It  was  an  ivory 
gull  (Lanis  cbcrncHs),  which  went  flying  over  the  tent. 
There  were  other  gulls  here,  yesterday,  too,  and  we  saw 
as  many  as  four  at  once;  but  they  kept  at  a  distance.  I 
went  after  them  once  and  missed  my  mark.  One  car- 
tridge wasted;  this  must  not  be  repeated.  If  we  had 
taken  the  trouble  we  could  easily  have  got  more  gulls ; 
but  thev  are  too  small  iiame,  and  it  is  also  too  earlv  to 
use  up  our  ammunition.  In  the  pool  here  I  saw  a  seal, 
and  Johansen  saw  <>\\^  too.  We  have  both  seen  and 
heard  narwhals.  There  is  life  enough  here,  and  if  the 
kayaks  were  in  order,  and  we  could  row  out  on  the 
water.  I  have  no  doubt  we  could  get  .somethinu:.  Mow- 
ever,  it  is  not  necessary  yet.  We  have  provisions 
enough  at.  present,  and  it  is  better  to  employ  the  time 
in  ijetting  on,  on  account  of  the  dogs,  thoui>h  it  n'ould 
be  well  if  we  could  get  some  big  game,  and  not  kill  any 
more  of  them  until  our  ice  journey  is  over  and  we 
take  to  the  ka.iks  for  good.  Yesterday  we  had  to 
kill  '  Klapperslangen.'  He  gave  twenty  -  five  rations, 
which  will  last  the  six  remaining  dogs  four  days.  The 
.slaughtering  was  now  entirelv  lohansen's  business;  he 
had  achieved  such  celeritv  that  with  a  single  thrust  of 
my  long  I^app  knife  he  made  an  end  of  the  animal,  so 
that  it  had  no  time  to  utter  a  sound,  and  after  a  few 
minutes,  with  the  help  of  the  knife  and  our  little  axe,  he 
had  divided  the  animal  into  suitable  doles.  .\s  I  men- 
tioned before,  wc  left  the  skin  and  hair  on  ;  the  former 
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was  carefully  eaten  up,  and  the  only  thing  left  after  the 
clogs'  meal  was,  as  a  rule,  a  tuft  of  hair  here  and  there 
on  the  ice,  some  claws,  and,  perhajis.  a  well-gnawed  cra- 
nium, tlie  hard  skull  being  too  much  for  them. 

"  They  are  beginning  to  be  pretty  well  starved  now. 
Yesterday  '  Lillera^ven  '  ate  up  the  toe-strajj  (the  reindeer- 
skin  which  is  jilaced  under  the  foot  to  prevent  the  snow 
from  balling),  and  a  little  of  the  wood  of  johansen's  snow- 
shoes,  which  the  dog  had  pulled  down  on  to  the  ice.  The 
late  '  Kvik'  ate  up  her  sail-cloth  harness,  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  these  others  do  not  indul<>e  in  a  frati'ment  of  can\as 
now  and  then. 

"  I  have  just  reckoned  out  our  lo?";.'iu:de  according  to 
an  observation  taken  with  the  theodc'.Ite  )esterday,  and 
make  it  to  be  Ci  16.5'  K. ;  our  latitude  was  82'  17.8'  N. 
I  cannot  luiderstand  why  we  do  not  see  land.  The  only 
possible  explanation  must  be  that  we  arc  farther  east  than 
we  think,  and  that  the  land  stretches  southward  in  that 
direction;  but  we  cannot  ha\'e  much  farther  to  uo  now. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  bird  flew  over  us,  which  Johansen, 
who  is  standing  just  outside  the  tent,  took  to  be  a  kind 
of  sandpiper 

"Thursda\,  June  GLh.  Still  on  the  same  spot.  I  am 
longing  to  get  oft,  see  what  things  look  like,  and  have  a 
final  solution  t>f  this  riddle,  which  is  constantl\-  Ijcfore  me. 
It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  be  under  wa\  again  with  whole 
tackle,  and  I  cannot  helj)  thinking  that  wc  shall  soon  be 
able  to  use  our  kavaks  in  open   water.      Life  would  be 
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another  thing  then  !  Fancy,  to  get  clear  for  good  of  this 
ice  and  these  lanes,  this  toil  with  the  sledges  and  endless 
trouble  with  the  dogs,  onl)'  one's  self  in  a  light  craft  danc- 
ing o\er  the  waves  at  pla)' !  It  is  almost  too  much  to 
think  of.  IV'rhai)s  we  ha\e  still  man\'  a  hard  turn  before 
we  reach  it,  many  a  dark  hour;  but  some  tinK-  it  must 
come,  and  then — then  life  will  be  life  again! 

"  Yesterday,  at  last,  we  finished  mending  the  frame- 
work of  both  kayaks.  W^e  rigged  up  some  ]>laited  bam- 
boo at  the  bottom  of  each  to  place  the  provisions  on,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  getting  wet  in  case  the  ka- 
yaks should  leak,  To-da)'  we  have  only  to  go  over  them 
again,  test  the  lashings,  and  brace  (supi)ort)  those  that 
may  require  it,  and  finalb'  put  the  covers  on.  To-morrow 
evening  I  hope  we  shall  get  off.  This  rejjairing  has 
taken  it  out  of  the  cord  ;  of  our  three  balls  we  have  rather 
less  thciT.  one  left.  This  I  am  \ery  anxious  to  keep,  as  we 
may  require  it  for  fishing,  and  so  forth. 

"  Our  various  provisions  are  beginning  to  dwindle. 
Weighed  the  butter  yesterday,  and  found  that  we  onlv 
had  5  })ounds  i  ounce.  If  we  reckon  our  daily  ration  at 
i^  ounces  per  man  it  will  last  another  i^  days,  and  by 
that  time  \ve  shall  have  gone  a  little  farther.  To-day,  for 
the  first  time,  I  could  note  down  a  temperature  above 
freezing- jjoint — i.e.,  +35.6'  Fahr.  this  morning.  The 
snow  outside  was  soft  all  through,  and  the  hummocks 
are  dripping.  It  will  not  be  long  now  before  we  find 
water  on  the  fioes.     Last  night,  too,  it  absolutely  rained. 
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It  was  only  a  short  shower;  first  of  all  it  di'iz/.lcd,  thuii 
came  large,  heavy  drojxs,  and  we  took  shelter  inside  the 
tent  in  order  not  to  get  wet — but  it  was  rain,  rain  !  it 
was  (|uite  a  summer  feeling  to  sit  in  here  and  listen  to 
the  drops  s[)lashing  on  the  tent  wall.  ,^s  regards  the 
going,  this  thaw  will  probabl)-  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
should  have  frost  again;  but  if  'he  snow  is  to  continue 
a>  it  is  now,  it  will  be  a  fine  n'e  s  to  tret  through  among 
all  these  ridges  and  hummocks.  Instead  of  such  a  con- 
tingency, it  would  be  better  to  have  as  much  rain  as  })()S- 
sible,  to  melt  and  wash  the  ice  clear  of  snow.  Well, 
well,  it  must  do  as  it  likes  I  It  cannot  be  long  now  be- 
fore it  takes  a  turn  foi"  the  better — land  or  open  water, 
whichever  it  may  be. 

"Saturday,  June  8th.  T'lnished  and  tried  the  kayaks 
vesterday  at  last,  but  only  by  dint  of  sticking  to  our 
work  from  the  evening  of  the  day  before  yesterday  to  tiie 
eveninu'  of  VL'sterdav.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  are  able 
to  continue  working  so  long  at  a  stretch.  If  we  were  at 
home  we  should  be  very  tired  and  hungry,  with  so  many 
working  hours  between  meals;  but  here  it  does  not  seem 
more  than  it  should  be,  although  our  appetites  certainly 
are  first-rate  and  oin-  sleeping  powers  good.  It  does  not 
seem  as  if  we  were  growing  weak  or  sickening  for  scurvy 
just  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  are 
unusually  strong  and  healthy  just  now  and  in  full 
elasticity. 

"  When  we  tried  the  kayaks  in  a  little  lane  just  here 
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we  found  thcni  considerably  leaky  in  llu-  scam-  and  aUo 
in  tin-  canvas,  from  their  rough  usa;4'c  on  the  wav,  hut  it 
is  to  he  hopi'd  no  more  so  than  will  he  renu'(hcd  when  a 
little  soakinii;  maki's  the  canvas  swell  out.  It  will  not 
he  a_L;ri'eahle  to  feri'\'  ox'cr  lanes  and  have  to  put  our 
kayaks  (hy  and  leaky  on  the  water.  ()nr  |)rovisions  may 
not  im])rohahl\'  he  reduced  to  a  pulp;  hut  \\v  shall  have 
to  put  up  with  that,  too,  like  e\erylhint;  I'lsc. 

"And  so  we  really  mean  to  get  off  to-day,  after  a 
week's  sta)'  on  the  same  spot.  Yesterda\'  the  southeast 
wind  set  in  ;  it  has  increased  to-da\-  and  hecome  rather 
strong,  to  judge  hy  the  whistling  round  the  hummocks 
outside.  I  lay  here  this  morning  fancying  I  heard  the 
sound  of  breakers  a  little  way  oiY.  All  the  lanes  about 
here  closed  yesterday,  and  there  was  little  open  water  to 
be  seen.  It  is  owing  to  this  wind,  I  su])p()se,  and  if  it  is 
tioinii  to  close  lanes  for  us,  then  let  it  blow  on.  The 
snow  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice,  the  going  is  as  good 
as  |)ossible,  and  the  ice,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  more  or  less 
Hat,  so  we  shall  be  all  right. 

"  Johanscn  shot  another  ivory  gull  yesterday,  and  we 
had  it  and  another  one  for  dinner.  It  was  our  first  taste 
of  fresh  food,  and  was,  it  cannot  be  denied,  very  good ; 
but  all  the  same  not  so  delightful  as  one  would  expect, 
seeing  that  we  ha\'e  not  had  fresli  meat  for  so  many 
months.  It  is  a  proof,  no  douljt.  that  th.e  food  we  have  is 
also  good. 

"  Weighed    the    bread   yesterday ;    found   we    had    26 
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pounds  4  ounces  of  wheatcn  l^read  and  17  pounds  i 
ounce  of  aleuronate  bread;  so,  for  that  matter,  we  can 
manage  for  another  thirty -five  or  forty  days,  and  how 
far  we  shall  then  have  got  the  gods  alone  know,  but 
some  part  of  the  way  it  must  be. 

"  Sunday,  June  9th.  We  got  away  from  our  camping- 
ground  at  last  yesterday,  and  we  were  more  than  pleased. 
In  spite  of  the  weather,  which  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be, 
with  a  raging  snow-storm  from  the  east,  we  were  both 
glad  to  begin  our  wanderings  again.  It  took  some  time 
to  fix  grips  under  the  kayaks,  consisting  of  sack,  sleep- 
ing-bag, and  blankets,  and  so  load  the  sledges;  but 
eventually  we  made  a  start.  We  got  well  off  the  floe  we 
had  lived  on  so  long,  and  did  not  even  have  to  use  the 
kayaks  which  we  had  spent  a  week  in  patching  for  that 
purpose.  The  wind  had  carefully  closed  the  lanes.  We 
found  flat  ice -country,  and  made  good  way  in  spite 
of  the  most  villanous  goinfj,  with  newlv  fallen  snow, 
which  stuck  to  one's  snow-shoes  mercilessly,  and  in  which 
the  sledges  stood  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot  as  soon  as  they 
stopped.  The  weather  was  such  that  one  could  not  see 
many  hundred  feet  in  front  of  one,  and  the  snow  which 
accumulated  on  one's  clothes  on  the  weather-side  wetted 
one  to  the  skin  ;  but  still  it  was  glorious  to  see  ourselves 
making  progress — progress  towards  our  stubborn  goal. 
We  came  across  a  number  of  lanes,  and  they  were  diffi- 
cult to  cross,  with  their  complicated  net-work  of  cracks 
and  ridiics  in  all  directions.     Some  of  them  were  broad 
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and  full  of  brash,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  use 
the  kayaks.  In  some  places,  however,  the  brash  was 
pressed  so  tightly  toLjether  that  we  could  walk  on  it. 
Hut  man\'  journeys  to  and  fro  are  nearly  always  nec- 
essary before  any  reasonable  opportunity  of  advance  is 
to  be  found.  This  time  is  often  lonti  to  the  one  who 
remains  behind  with  the  dogs,  being  blown  through  or 
wetted  through  meanwhile,  as  the  case  may  be.  Often, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  never  coming  back,  did 
johansen  think  I  had  fallen  through  some  lane  and  was 
gone  for  good.  As  one  sits  there  on  the  kayak, 
waitinu:  and  waiting,  and  gazing  in  front  of  one  into 
solitude,  many  strange  thoughts  pass  through  one's 
brain.  Several  times  he  climbed  the  highest  hummock 
near  at  hand  to  scan  the  ice  anxiously ;  and  then,  when 
at  last  he  discovered  a  little  black  speck  moving  about 
on  the  white  tlat  surface  far,  far  away,  his  mind  would 
be  relieved.  As  Johansen  was  waiting  in  this  way  yes- 
terday, he  remarked  that  the  sides  of  the  floe  in  front 
of  him  were  slowly  moving  up  and  down,*  as  they  might 
if  rocked  by  a  slight  swell.  Can  open  water  be  near.'^ 
Can  it  b'  ihat  the  great  breakers  from  the  sea  have  pene- 
trated in  here  .^  How  willingly  would  we  believe  it  I  But 
perhaps  it  was  only  the  wind  which  set  the  thin  ice  we 
are  now  travelling  over  in  wave-like  motion.  Or  have  wc 
reaiiy  open  water  to  the  southeast }    It  is  remarkable  that 


*  It  was  probably  pressure  of  the  floes  against  each  other  which  caused 
this  inovemeiit.     We  noticed  the  same  motion  several  times  later. 
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this  wind  welds  tin-  ic  c  loj^cthcr,  while  tiie  southwest  wind 
liere  a  little  while  at«<)  shickened  it.  When  all  is  said,  is 
it  possible  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  sea?  I  cannot 
hel|)  thinkini;  of  the  water-reflections  we  have  seen  on 
the  sky  before  ns.  Johansen  has  just  left  the  tent,  and 
says  that  he  can  see  the  same  reflection  in  the  south;  it 
is  hij^dier  now,  and  the  weather  tolerably  clear.  What 
can  it  be  .^     Only  let  us  go  on  and  get  there. 

"  We  came  across  the  track  of  a  bear  again  yesterday. 
How  old  it  was  could  not  easily  be  determined  in  this 
snow,  which  obliterates  everything  in  a  few  minutes;  but 
it  was  probably  from  yesterday,  for '  Haren'  directly  after- 
wards got  scent  of  something  and  started  off  against 
the  wind,  so  that  Johansen  thought  the  bear  must  be 
somewhere  near.  Well,  well,  old  or  new,  a  bear  was 
there  while  we  were  a  little  farther  north,  stitching  at 
the  kayaks,  and  one  day  it  will  come  our  way,  too,  no 
doubt!  The  gull  which  Johansen  shot  brought  up  a 
large  piece  of  blubber  when  it  fell,  and  this  tends  to  con- 
firm us  in  the  belief  that  bears  are  at  hand,  as  it  hardly 
could  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  in  such  company. 

"  The  weather  was  wet  and  wretched,  and,  to  make 
things  worse,  there  was  a  thick  mist,  and  the  going  was 
as  heavy  as  could  be.  To  go  on  did  not  seem  very 
attractive;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  halt  for  dinner  in 
this  slush  was  still  less  so.  We  therefore  continued  a 
little  while  longer  and  stopped  at  10  o'clock  for  good. 
What    a    welcome    change  it  was  to  be  under  the  tent 
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aj;ain  !  And  the  '  fiskcgratin'  was  delicious.  It  gives  one 
such  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, one  is  making  a  little  way.  The  temperature  is 
beginning  to  be  bad  now  ;  the  snow  is  quite  wet,  and 
some  water  has  entered  my  kayak,  which  I  suppose  melted 
on  the  deck  and  ran  down  through  the  open  side  where 
the  lacing  is,  which  we  have  not  yet  sewn  fast.  W'e  are 
waiting  for  good  weather  in  order  to  get  the  covers 
thoroughly  dry  first,  and  then  stretch  them  well. 

"Monday,  June  loth.  In  spite  of  the  most  impene- 
trable mist  and  the  most  detestable  going  on  soppy 
snow,  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  frost 
to  become  granular,  and  where  the  sledges  rode  their 
very  heaviest,  we  still  managed  to  make  good,  even 
progress  the  whole  day  yesterday.  There  were  innumer- 
able lanes,  of  course,  to  deal  with,  and  many  crossings 
on  loose  pieces  of  ice,  which  we  accomplished  at  a  pinch. 
But  the  ice  is  flat  here  everywhere,  and  every  little 
counts.  It  is  the  same  thin  winter -ice  of  about  three 
feet  in  thickness.  I  only  saw  a  couple  of  old  floes  yes- 
terday they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  camping- 
ground,  which  was  also  on  an  old  floe;  otherwise  the 
ice  is  new,  and  in  places  very  new.  We  went  over  some 
large  expanses  yesterday  of  ice  one  foot  or  less  in  thick- 
ness. The  last  of  these  tracts  in  particular  was  very 
remarkable,  and  must  at  one  time  have  been  an  immense 
pool;  the  ice  on  it  was  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  long 
before  it  melts  altogether.     There  was  water  on  all  this 
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ice,  and  it  was  like  walking  through  gruel.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  ice  about  here  is  nothing  else  but  pure  broken- 
u|)  sea-ice,  consisting  of  large  and  small  lloes,  not  infre- 
(|uently  very  small  lloes  closely  aggregated;  but  when 
thty  have  the  chance  of  slackening  they  will  spread  over 
the  whole  sea  hereabouts,  and  we  shall  have  water  enouyh 
to  row  in  any  direction  we  i)lease. 

"The  weather  seems  to-day  to  be  of  the  same  kind 
as  yesterday,  with  a  southwest  wind,  which  is  tearing 
and  rattling  at  the  tent  walls.  \  thaw  and  wet  snow. 
I  do  not  know  if  we  shall  get  any  more  frost,  but  it  would 
make  the  snow  in  splendid  condition  for  our  snow-shoes. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  contrary  will  rather  be 
the  case,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  for  the  worst 
break  -  up  of  the  winter.  The  lanes  otherwise  are  be- 
ginning to  improve;  they  are  no  longer  so  full  of  brash 
and  slush;  it  is  melting  awav,  and  bridues  and  such- 
like  have  a  better  chance  of  forming  in  the  clearer 
water. 

"  We  scan  the  horizon  unremittingly  for  land  every 
time  there  is  a  clear  interval ;  but  nothing,  never  any- 
thing, to  be  seen.  Meanwhile  we  constantly  see  signs 
of  the  pro.ximity  of  land  or  open  water.  The  gulls 
increase  conspicuously  in  number,  and  yesterday  we  saw 
a  little  auk  {Mcri^itltts  allc)  in  a  lane.  The  atmosphere 
in  the  south  and  southwest  is  always  apt  to  be  dark,  but 
the  weather  has  been  such  that  we  can  really  see  nothing. 
Yet  I  feel  that  the  solution  is  approaching.     Mut,  then, 
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liow  lonu;  havi'  I  not  thought  so?  TlitTi'  is  notlilnu;  for 
it  l)Ut  tlu'  MdhK'  virtiH-  of  paticiui'. 

"What  iKaiitiful  icr  (his  \v«»iil(l  havi'  Ixcn  to  travel 
oviT  in  April  hi-fort-  all  thcsr  lams  wi-rc  foriiu-d — (.-iKlk'ss 
tlat  plains!  l'"or  tlu'  laiK-s,  as  far  as  ui*  know,  an-  all 
lu'wiv  toriiu'd  OIKS,  with  soini'  ri(l,i;c>  Iumv  and  thc-rt', 
v\hi(  h  ari'  also  new. 

"  Tiic'sday.  July  nth.  A  monotonous  lifi-  this  on 
tlu-  Nvhoic,  as  mont»tonoiis  as  om*  can  wi-ll  imau;iiu'  it — 
to  turn  out  day  after  day.  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  to  the  same  toil,  over  ice  which  is  some- 
times a  little  better,  sometimes  a  little  worse  (it  n<>w 
seems  to  be  steadily  nettini;  worse).  alwa\s  hopini;  to 
see  an  end  to  it.  but  always  hopini;  in  vain — ever  the 
same  monotonous  rani^e  of  \ision  over  ice.  and  attain  ice. 
No  si_t;n  of  land  in  an\  direction  and  no  oi)en  water,  and 
now  we  should  be  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cape  T'li^elv, 
or  at  most  a  coujjIc  of  minutes  farther  north.  We  do 
not  know  where  we  are.  and  we  do  not  know  when  this 
will  end.  Meanwhile  our  provisions  are  dwindling  day 
b\'  (lav,  and  the  number  of  our  do<j[s  is  ••■rowin'';  seriously 
ie>s.  .Shall  we  reach  land  while  we  yet  have  food,  or  shall 
we.  when  all  is  s.iid.  e\er  reach  it?  It  will  soon  be  im- 
possible to  make  any  way  aj^ainst  this  ice  and  snow.  The 
latter  is  only  slush  ;  the  doj^s  siidv  through  at  every  step, 
and  we  ourselves  splash  through  it  uj)  above  our  knees 
when  we  have  to  iielp  the  dogs  or  take  a  turn  at  the 
heavy  sledges,  which  happens  frequently.     It  is  hard  to 
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Ljo  on  hojiini;  in  sueh  circumstances,  hut  still  we  do  so; 
tlioujijh  sometimes,  perhaps,  our  hearts  fail  us  when  we 
see  till'  ici'  KiuLi;  hefon  us  like  an  impenetrable  ma/.i-  of 
ri(lL;i's.  I.mes,  brash,  and  huLje  blocks  thrown  together 
pril-mell,  and   one   niij^ht    imagine  one's  self  looking  at 
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suddenly  congealed  breakers.  There  are  moments  when 
it  seems  impossible  that  any  creature  not  possessed  of 
wings  can  get  farther,  and  one  longingly  follows  the  flight 
of  a  i)assing  gull,  and  thinks  how  far  away  one  would 
soon  be  could  one  borrow  its  wings.  Hut  then,  in  spite 
of  everything,  one  finds  a  way.  and  hope  springs  eternal. 
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Let  the  sun  peep  out  a  moment  from  the  bank  of  clouds, 
and  the  ice-plains  glitter  in  all  their  whiteness;  let  the 
sunbeams  play  on  the  water,  and  life  seems  beautiful  in 
spite  of  all,  and  worthy  a  struggle. 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  little  it  takes  to  give  one  fresh 
courage.  Yesterday  I  found  dead  in  a  lane  a  little  polar 
cod  [Gadiis  polaris),  and  my  eyes.  I  am  sure,  must  have 
shone  with  pleasure  when  1  saw  it.  It  was  real  treasure- 
trove.  Where  there  is  fish  in  the  water  one  can  hardly 
starve,  and  before  I  crept  into  the  tent  this  morning  I 
set  a  line  in  the  lane  beside  us.  But  what  a  number  of 
these  little  fish  it  would  require  to  feed  one;  many  more 
in  one  day  than  one  could  catch  in  a  week,  or  perhaps  in 
a  month  !  Yet  one  is  hopeful,  and  lies  counting  the 
chances  of  there  being  larger  fish  in  the  water  here,  and 
of  beinir  able  to  fish  to  one's  heart's  content. 

"  Advance  yesterday  was  more  difificult  than  on  the 
previous  days,  the  ice  more  uneven  and  massive,  and  in 
some  places  with  occasional  old  floes  in  between.  We 
were  stopped  by  many  bad  lanes,  too,  so  did  not  make 
much  way — I  am  afraid  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles. 
I  think  we  may  now  reckon  on  being  in  latitude  82*^  8' 
or  9'  N.  if  this  continual  southeast  wind  has  not  sent 
us  northward  again.  The  going  is  getting  worse  and 
worse.  The  snow  is  water -soaked  to  the  bottom,  and 
will  not  bear  the  dogs  any  longer,  though  it  has  become 
a  little  more  granular  lately,  and  the  sledges  run  well  on 
it  when  they  do  not  cut  through,  which  happens  continu- 
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ally,  and  then  they  arc  almost  immovable.  It  is  heavy 
for  the  dogs,  and  would  be  so  even  if  they  were  not  so 
wretchedly  worn  out  as  they  are;  they  stop  at  the  slight- 
est thing,  and  have  to  be  helped  or  driven  forward  with 
the  whip.  Poor  animals,  they  have  a  bad  time  of  it! 
'  Lillerasven,'  the  last  of  my  original  team,  will  soon  be 
unable  to  go  farther — and  such  a  good  animal  to  haul ! 
We  have  5  dogs  left  ('  Lillera'ven,'  '  Storrajven,'  and 
'  Kaifas'  to  my  sledge,  'Suggen'  and  '  Haren  '  to  Johan- 
sen's).  We  still  have  enough  food  for  them  for  three 
days,  from  '  Isbjon,'  who  was  killed  yesterday  mornino-; 
and  before  that  time  Johansen  thinks  the  riddle  will  be 
solved.  Vain  hope,  I  am  afraid,  although  the  water-sky 
in  the  southeast  or  south-southeast  (magnetic)  seems  al- 
ways  to  keep  in  the  same  position  and  has  risen  much 
higher. 

"We  began  our  march  at  half- past  six  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  stopped  before  a  lane  at  a  quarter-past 
three  this  morning.  I  saw  fresh-water  pools  on  the 
ice  under  some  hummocks  yesterday  for  the  first  time. 
Where  we  stopped,  however,  i'nere  were  none  to  be 
found,  so  we  had  to  melt  water  again  this  morninir:  but 
it  will  not  often  be  necessary  hereafter,  I  hope,  and  we 
can  save  our  oil,  which,  by-the-way,  is  becoming  alarm- 
ingly reduced.  Outside,  the  weather  and  snow  are  the 
same ;  no  pleasure  in  turning  out  to  the  toils  of  the  day. 
I  lie  here  thinking  of  our  June  at  home — how  the  sun  is 
shining  over  forest  and  fjord  and  wooded  hills,  and  there 
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is —     But  some  time  we  shall  get  back  to  life,  and  then 
it  will  be  fairer  than  it  has  ^^'er  been  before. 

"Wednesday,  June  12th.  This  is  getting  worse  and 
worse.  Yesterday  we  did  nothing,  hardly  advanced  more 
than  a  mile.  Wretched  snow,  uneven  ice,  lanes,  and 
villanous  weather  stopped  us.  There  was  certainly  a 
crust  on  the  snow,  on  which  the  sledges  ran  well  when 
they  were  on  it ;  but  when  they  broke  through  —  and 
they  did  it  constantly — they  stood  immovable.  This 
crust,  too,  was  bad  for  the  dogs,  poor  things!  They  sank 
through  it  into  the  deep  snow  between  the  irregulari- 
ties, and  it  was  like  swimming  through  slush  for  them. 
But  all  the  same  we  made  way.  Lanes  stopped  us,  it 
is  true,  but  we  cleared  them  somehow.  Over  one  of 
them,  the  last,  which  looked  nasty,  we  got  by  making  a 
bridge  of  small  floes,  "hich  we  guided  to  the  narrowest 
place.  But  then  a  si.  rnc  c-s  storm  of  wet  snow,  or,  more 
correctly,  sleet,  with  1.:  •  ense  flakes,  set  in,  and  the  wind 
increased.  We  could  not  see  our  way  in  this  labyrinth 
of  lanes  and  hummocks,  and  were  as  soaked  as  ducked 
crows,  as  we  say.  The  going  w^as  impossible,  and  the 
sledges  as  good  as  immovable  in  the  wet  snow,  which 
was  soon  deep  enough  to  cling  to  our  'ski'  underneath 
in  great  lumps,  and  prevent  them  from  running.  There 
was  hardly  any  choice  but  to  find  a  camping-ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  to  force  one's  way  along  in  such 
weather  and  on  such  snow,  and  make  no  progress,  was 
of  little  use.     We  found    a  good  camping -ground  and 
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pitched  our  tent  after  only  four  hours'  marcn,  and  went 
without  our  dinner  to  make  up. 

"  Here  we  are,  then,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do  next. 
What  the  going  is  like  outside  I  do  not  know  yet,  but 
probably  not  much  better  than  yesterday,  and  whether 
we  ought  to  push  on  the  little  we  can,  or  go  out  and 
try  to  capture  a  seal,  I  cannot  decide.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  there  do  not  seem  to  be  many  seals  in  the 
ice  where  we  now  are.  We  have  seen  none  the  last 
few  days.  Perhaps  it  is  too  thick  and  compact  for 
them  (.'').  The  ice  here  is  strikingly  different  in  char- 
acter from  that  we  have  been  travelling  over  of  late.  It 
is  considerably  more  uneven,  for  one  thing,  with  mounds 
and  somewhat  old  ridges — among  them  some  very  large 
ones.  Nor  does  it  look  so  very  old — in  general,  I 
should  say,  of  last  winter's  formation,  though  there  arc 
occasional  old  floes  in  between.  They  appear  to  have 
been  near  land,  as  clay  and  earthy  matter  are  frequently 
to  be  seen,  particularly  in  the  newly  formed  ridges. 

"  Johansen,  who  has  gone  out,  says  the  same  water- 
sky  is  to  be  seen  in  the  south.  Why  is  it  we  cannot 
reach  it.^  But  there  it  is,  all  the  same,  an  alluring  goal 
for  us  to  make  for,  even  if  we  do  not  reach  it  very  soon. 
We  see  it  again  and  again,  looking  so  blue  and  beau- 
tiful ;  for  us  it  is  the  color  of  hope, 

"  Friday,  June  14th.  It  is  three  months  to-day  since 
we  left  the  Fram.  A  quarter  of  a  year  have  we  been 
wandering  in   this  desert  of  ice,  and  here  we  are  still. 
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When  \vc  shall  sec  the  end  of  it  I  can  no  lonijer  form 
an\'  idea;  I  only  ho])e  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us 
is  not  very  far  of^,  open  water  or  land — Wilczek  Land, 
Zichy  Land,  Spitzbergen,  or  some  other  country. 

"  Yesterday  was  not  cpiite  so  bad  a  day  as  1  expected. 
We  really  did  advance,  though  not  very  far — hardly  more 
than  a  couple  of  miles — but  we  must  be  content  with 
that  at  this  time  of  year.  The  dogs  could  not  manage 
to  draw  the  sledges  alone  ;  if  there  was  nobody  beside 
them  they  stopped  at  every  other  step.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  make  a  journey  to  and  fro,  and  thus 
go  over  the  ground  three  times.  While  I  went  on  ahead 
to  explore,  Johansen  drove  the  sledges  as  far  as  he 
could ;  first  mine,  and  then  back  again  after  his  own.  Hy 
that  time  I  had  returned  and  drove  my  own  sledge  as  far 
as  I  had  found  a  way;  and  then  this  performance  was 
repeated  all  over  again.  It  was  not  rapid  progress,  but 
progress  it  was  of  a  kind,  and  that  was  something.  The 
ice  we  are  going  over  is  anything  but  even  ;  it  is  still 
rather  massive  and  old,  with  hummocks  and  irregularities 
in  every  direction,  and  no  real  flat  tracts.  When,  added 
to  this,  after  going  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a  place 
where  the  ice  was  broken  up  into  small  tloes,  with  high 
ridues  and  broad  lanes  filled  with  slush  and  brash,  so 
that  the  whole  thing  looked  like  a  single  mass  of  debris, 
where  there  was  hardly  standing-room,  to  say  nothing  of 
any  prospect  of  advance,  it  was  only  human  to  lose  cour- 
age  and  give   up,  for  the    time   being,  trying  to  get  on. 
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Wherever  I  turned  the  way  was  closed,  and  it  looked  as 
if  advance  was  denied  us  for  good.  To  launch  the 
kayaks  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  we  could  hardly  expect 
to  propel  them  through  this  accumulation  of  fragments, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  up  my'mind  to  wait 
and  try  our  luck  with  the  net  and  line,  and  see  if  we 
could  not  manage  to  find  a  seal  somewhere  in  these 
lanes. 

"  These  are  moments  full  of  anxiety,  when  from  some 
hummock  one  looks  doubtingly  over  the  ice,  one's 
thoughts  continually  reverting  to  the  same  question : 
have  we  provisions  enough  to  wait  for  the  time  when  the 
snow  will  have  melted  and  the  ice  have  become  slacker 
and  more  intersected  \\''\\  lanes,  so  that  one  can  row  be- 
tween the  floes  ?  Or  is  there  any  probability  of  our  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  sufficient  food,  if  that  which  we  have 
should  fall  short  ?  These  are  great  and  important  ques- 
tions which  I  cannot  yet  answer  for  certain.  That  it  will 
take  a  long  time  before  all  this  snow  melts  away  and  ad- 
vance becomes  fairly  practicable  is  certain ;  at  what  time 
the  ice  may  become  slacker,  and  progress  by  means  of  the 
lanes  possible,  we  cannot  say;  and  up  to  this  we  have 
taken  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  two  ivory  gulls  and 
a  small  fish.  We  did,  indeed,  see  another  fish  swimming 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  it  was  no  larger  than 
the  other.  Where  we  are  just  now  there  seems  to  be 
little  prospect  of  capturing  anything.  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  seal  the  last  few  days;  though  yesterday  I  saw  the 
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snowed-clown  track  of  a  bear.  IMcanwliile  we  see  ivory 
i;ulls  continually;  but  they  are  still  too  small  to  be  worth 
a  cartridge;  yesterday,  however,  I  saw  a  large  gull,  prob- 
ably Lanis  ari^ciitatus. 

"  I  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  get  on 
by  striking  farther  east,  and  this  time  I  was  successful 
in  finding  a  passage  across  by  way  of  a  number  of  small 
tloes.  On  the  other  side  there  was  rather  old  compact 
ice,  partially  of  formation  a  summer  old,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  near  land,  as  it  was  irregular,  and  much 
intermixed  with  earthy  matter.  We  have  travelled  over 
this  ice-field  ever  since  without  coming  on  lanes ;  but  it 
was  uneven,  and  we  came  to  grief  several  times.  In 
other  places  again  it  was  pretty  good. 

"  We  began  our  march  at  8  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  halted  here  at  5  o'clock  this  morning.* 
Later  on  in  the  forenoon  the  wind  went  over  to  the 
northeast  and  the  temperature  fell.  The  snow  froze 
hard,  and  eventually  the  going  became  pretty  good.  The 
crust  on  the  snow  bore  the  dogs  up,  and  also  the  sledges 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  looked  forward  to  good  going 
on  the  following  day;  but  in  this  we  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  No  sooner  had  we  got  inside  the  tent 
than  it  began  to  snow,  and  kept  briskly  at  it  the  whole 
day  while    w^e   slept;   and  yesterday  evening,  when   we 


*  \Vc  found  water  on  the  ice  here  suitable  for  coolcing  for  tlie  first 
time.  It  was.  however,  somewhat  salt,  so  that  the  "  liskegratin  "  was  too 
well  seasoned. 
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turned  out  to  ujct  breakfast  ready  and  start  off,  it  was 
still  snowing,  and  deep,  loose  snow  covered  everything — 
a  state  of  things  bad  beyond  description.  There  was 
no  sense  in  going  on,  and  we  decided  to  wait  and  see 
how  matters  would  turn  out.  Meanwhile  we  were 
hungry,  but  a  full  breakfast  we  could  not  afford,  so 
I  prejjared  a  small  portion  of  fish  soup,  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  bag  again  —  Johansen  to  sleep  on,  I  to 
rereckon  all  my  observations  from  the  time  we  left 
the  Fnxm,  and  see  if  some  error  might  not  explain 
the  mystery  why  no  land  was  yet  to  be  found.  The 
sun  had  partially  api)eared,  and  I  tried,  thv)ugh  in  vain, 
to  take  an  observation.  I  stood  waiting  for  more  than 
an  hour  with  the  theodolite  up,  but  the  sun  went  in 
again  and  remained  out  of  sight.  I  have  calculated 
and  calculated  and  thought  and  thought,  but  can  find 
no  mistake  of  any  imi)()rtance,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
a  riddle  to  me.  I  am  beginning  seriously  to  doubt 
that  we  may  be  too  far  west,  after  all.  I  simply  can- 
not conceive  that  wc  are  too  far  east ;  for  in  such  a 
case  we  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  more  than  ^  farther 
east  than  our  observations*  make  us.  Supposing,  for  in- 
stance, that  our  watches  have  gone  too  fast,  'Johann- 
sen  '  t    cannot,   at    all    events,    have   gained    more    than 


*  As  it  proved  later,  wc  were,  in  reality,  about  6°  farther  east  than  we 
thought. 

+  1  called  my  watch  thus  after  Johannsen,  the  watchmaker  in  London 
who  supplied  it. 
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double  its  previous  escapement.  I  Iiave  assumed  an 
escajiement  of  five  seconds ;  but  supposing  that  the 
escapement  has  been  ten  seconds,  this  does  not  make 
more  difference  than  6'  40  in  eighty  days  (the  time 
from  our  de|)arture  from  the  Frain  till  the  last  ob- 
servation)— that  is,  1  40'  farther  cast  than  we  ought  to 
be.  yXssuming,  too,  that  I  have  calculated  our  days' 
marches  at  too  great  length,  in  the  days  between  April 
8th  and  13th,  and  that  instead  of  36  English  geograph- 
ical miles,  or,  rather,  more  than  40  statute  miles,  we 
have  only  gone  24  English  geographical  miles,  or  28 
statute  miles  (less  we  cannot  possibly  have  gone),  we 
should  then  have  been  in  S9"  E.  instead  of  86°  E.  on 
the  13th,  as  we  supposed.  That  is  3"  farther  east,  or 
with  the  figures  above,  let  us  say  together  5'  farther 
east — i.e.,  we  now  instead  of  being  in  lonsrit  'de  61  E. 
should  be  in  66"  E.,*  or  about  70  miles  from  Cape  IHige- 
ly.  Hut  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  see  land  south  of 
us  just  the  same.  Wilczek  Land  cannot  be  so  low  and 
trend  suddenly  so  far  to  the  south,  when  Cape  Buda- 
pest is  said  to  lie  in  about  6r  E.  and  82"  N.,  and 
should  thus  be  not  so  much  as  50  miles  from  us.  No, 
this  is  inconceivable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  any 
easier  to  suppose  ourselves  west  of  it ;  we  must  have 
drifted  very  materially  between  April  8th  and   13th,  or 


*  In  reality  we  were  somewhat  near  the  point  I  here  assume  (we  were  in 
67"  E.,  approximately).  The  reason  why  we  did  not  see  the  land  here 
mentioned  was  because  it  does  not  exist,  as  was  proved  later. 
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my  wiitcli  must  have  stopped  for  a  time  before  /\pril  ad. 
The  observations  from  April  2d,  4th,  and  8th  seem,  in- 
deed, to  incHcate  that  we  drifted  considerably  westward. 
On  the  2d  we  a|)peared  to  be  in  103  6'  I'"..,  on  the  4th 
in  99  59  K.,  and  April  Sth  in  95  7  IC.  lietween  these 
dates  there  were  no  marches  of  importance ;  between 
the  observations  on  the  2d  and  the  4th  there  was  only 
a  short  half-day's  march;  and  between  the  4th  and  the 
7th  a  couple,  which  amounted  to  nothing,  and  could  only 
have  carried  us  a  little  westward.  This  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  we  must  have  drifted  8",  or  let  us  reckon  at 
any  rate  7  ,  westward  in  the  six  days  and  nights.  As- 
suming that  the  drift  was  the  same  during  the  five  days 
and  nights  between  the  8th  and  13th,  we  then  get  7" 
farther  west  than  we  suppose.  We  should  consequently 
now  be  in  54'  \l.,  instead  of  in  61  H.,  and  not  more 
than  36  to  40  miles  from  Cape  Fligely,  and  close  by 
Oscar's  Land.  We  ought  to  see  something  of  them,  I 
think.  Let  us  assume  meanwhile  that  the  drift  west- 
ward was  strong  in  the  period  before  April  2d  also,  and 
grant  the  possibility  that  my  watch  did  stop  at  that  time 
(which,  I  fear,  is  not  excluded),  and  we  may  then  be  any 
distance  west  for  all  we  can  tell.  It  is  this  possibility 
which  I  begin  to  think  of  more  and  more.  Meanwhile, 
apparently  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  continue  as  we 
have  done  already  perhaps  a  little  more  south — and  a 
solution  must  come. 

'*  When,  after  having  concluded  my  calculations,  I  had 
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taken  a  nap  and  ngai'n  turned  out  at  midday  to-day,  the 
condition  of  the  snow  |)r()ved  to  l)e  no  better;  in  fact, 
rather  worse.  The  new  snow  was  wet  and  sticky  and 
the  g«)inn  as  heavy  as  it  well  couhi  he.  i  lowever,  it 
was  necessary  to  inaki'  a!i  atteni|)t  to  j;et  on;  there  was 
nothini;  gained  by  waitini;  there,  and  j)rogress  is  proi;- 
ri'ss  l)f  it  ever  so  little. 

"  I  took  a  single  altitude  about  midday,  but  it  was  not 
sharp. 

■"Saturday,  June  15th.  The  middle  of  June,  and  still 
no  |)rospect  of  an  Kiwf\  to  this;  things  only  became  worse 
instead.  So  bad  as  yesterday,  though,  it  had  never 
been,  and  worse,  happily,  it  can  hardly  be.  The  sledges 
ran  terribly  heavy  in  the  loose,  wet,  newly  fallen  snow, 
which  was  deep  to  boot ;  and  sometimes  when  they 
sto))ped  —  and  that  was  continually — they  stuck  as  if 
glued  to  the  spot.  It  was  all  we  could  do  to  move  them 
when  we  pushed  with  all  our  might.  Then  to  this  was 
added  the  fact  that  one's  snow-shoes  ran  equally  badly, 
and  masses  of  snow  collected  underneath  them  the 
minute  one  stopped ;  one's  feet  kept  twisting  continually 
from  this,  and  ice  formed  under  them,  .so  that  one  sud- 
denly slid  off  the  snow-shoes  and  into  the  snow,  till  far 
above  one's  knees,  when  one  tried  to  pull  or  help  the 
sledufcs ;  but  there  was  nothintr  for  it  but  to  scramble 
up  and  on  to  them  again.  To  wade  along  in  such  snow 
without  them  is  an  impossibility,  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  though  fastening   them   on   securely  would   have 
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l)eon  a  lu'ttcr  plan,  yt't  it  would  have  been  t('  >  tioiihlo- 
sonic,  scc'iiii;  that  \\v  iiad  to  take  thcni  off  ( ontiiuially  to 
jj[ct  the  sledges  over  ridges  and  lanes.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  wherever  one  turns,  the  ice  is  uneven  and  full  of 
mounds  and  old  ridj^es.  and  it  is  only  by  vvn,i;jj;lint;  alonjjj 
like  an  eel,  so  to  speak,  that  one  can  i;et  on  at  all. 
I'here  are  lanes,  too,  and  they  compel  one  to  make 
loiii;  detours  or  ^o  loni;  distances  over  thin,  small  floes, 
ridges,  and  otiier  abominations.  W'e  strujni;led  aloi\L(, 
however,  a  little  way,  workiny;  on  our  old  plan  of  two 
turns,  hut  .i  quick  method  it  could  not  be  called. 
The  dogs  are  becoming  more  and  more  worn  out. 
'  l.illerivven,'  the  last  survivor  of  my  team,  can  now 
hardly  walk — hauling  there  is  no  (piestion  of:  he  stag- 
gers like  a  drunken  man,  and  when  he  falls  can  hardly 
rise  to  his  feet  again.  To-day  he  is  going  to  be  killed, 
I  am  thankful  to  sav.  and  one  will  be  spared  seeinjj: 
him.  'Storrivven,"  too,  is  getting  very  slack  in  the 
traces;  the  only  one  of  mine  which  pulls  at  all  i.s  '  Kaifas," 
and  that  is  only  as  long  as  one  of  us  is  helping  behind. 
To  keep  on  longer  in  such  circunistances  is  only  wear- 
ing out  men  and  dogs  to  no  purpose,  and  is  also  using 
uj)  more  jjrovender  than  is  necessary.  W'c  therefore  re- 
nounced dinner,  and  halted  at  about  ten  yesterday  even- 
ing, after  having  begun  the  march  at  half -past  four 
in  the  afternoon.  I  had,  however,  stopped  to  take  an 
observation  on  the  way.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  hold  of 
the  sun   nowadays,  and  one  must  make  the  most  of  him 
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when  he  is  to  be  seen  throu<jh  the  drivinsf  clouds ;  clear 
he  will  never  be.  Yesterday  afternoon,  after  an  uncon- 
scionable wait,  and  after  having  put  uj)  the  instrument 
in  vain  a  couple  of  times,  I  finally  got  a  wretched  single 
altitude. 

"  Yesterday  evening  I  reckoned  out  these  observa- 
tions and  find  that,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  we 
have  drifted  strongly  westward,  having  come  from  6i° 
1 6'  H„  which  was  our  longitude  on  June  4th,  right  to 
about  57°  40'  E.  But  then  we  have  also  drifted  a 
good  way  north  again,  up  to  S2°  26'  N.,  after  being 
down  in  82°  17.1s'  on  the  same  date,  and  we  have  been 
pushing  southward  as  hard  as  we  could  the  whole  time. 
However,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  so  much  move- 
ment in  the  ice,  for  then  there  is  hope  of  our  drifting 
out  eventually  towards  ojjen  water;  for  that  we  can  get 
there  by  our  own  efforts  alone  over  this  shocking  ice  I 
am  beginning  to  doubt.  This  country  and  this  going 
are  too  bad,  and  my  hope  now  is  in  lanes  and  slack  ice. 
Happily,  a  northeast  wind  has  sprung  up.  Yesterday 
there  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north-northwest  (mag- 
netic), and  the  same  again  to-day.  Only  let  it  blow  on; 
if  it  has  set  us  northwest  it  can  also  set  us  southwest, 
and  eventually  out  towards  our  goal — towards  b'ranz 
Josef  Land  or  Spitsbergen.  I  doubt  more  than  ever 
our  being  east  of  Cape  Fligely  after  this  observation, 
and  I  begin  to  believe  more  and  more  in  the  possibility 
that  the   first   land  we  shall  see  —  if  we  see  any,  and   1 
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hope  we  may — will  be  Spitzbergcn,  In  that  case  we 
should  not  even  get  a  glimpse  of  Franz  Josef  Land, 
the  land  of  which  I  have  dreamed  golden  dreams 
day  and  night.  But  still,  if  it  is  not  to  be,  then  well  and 
good.  Spitzbergen  is  good  enough,  and  if  we  are  as  far 
west  as  we  seem  to  be,  I  have  greater  hope  than  before 
of  finding  slacker  ice  and  open  water;  and  then  for 
Spitzbergen !  But  there  is  still  a  serious  question  to 
be  faced,  and  that  is  to  procure  ourselves  enough  food 
for  the  journey. 

"  I  have  slept  here  some  time  on  purpose,  after  hav- 
ing spent  a  good  while  on  my  calculations  and  specula- 
tions as  to  our  drift  and  our  future.  We  have  nothinu; 
to  hurry  for  in  this  state  of  the  snow;  it  is  hardly  better 
to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  then,  on  account  of 
the  mild  temperature,  it  is  better  to  travel  by  night  than 
by  day.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  spin  out  the  time 
as  long  as  possible  without  consuming  more  than  abso- 
lutely necessary  of  the  provisions;  the  summer  cannot 
but  improve  matters,  and  we  have  still  three  months 
of  it  before  us.  The  question  is,  can  we  procure  our- 
selves food  during  that  time  ?  It  would  be  strange,  I 
think,  if  we  could  not.  There  are  birds  about  continu- 
ally ;  I  saw  another  large  gull  yesterday,  probably  the 
herring  or  silver  gull  (Lams  arj^cutatiis);  but  to  sup- 
port life  for  any  length  of  time  (^n  such  small  fry  we 
have  not  cartridges  enough.  On  seal  or  bear  all  my 
hopes    are   fixed;    just    one   before   our  provisions    give 
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out,  and  the  evil  hour  is  warded  off  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

"  Sunday,  June  i6th,  Yesterday  was  as  bad  as  it 
well  could  be — the  surface  enough  to  make  one  desper- 
ate and  the  ice  rough.  I  very  much  doubted  whether 
the  wisest  thing  would  not  be  to  kill  the  dogs  and  keep 
them  as  food  for  (Uirselves,  and  try  to  make  our  way  on 
as  best  we  could  without  them.  In  that  manner  we 
should  have  provender  for  fifteen  or  perhaps  twenty  days 
longer,  and  should  be  able  to  make  some  progress  at 
the  same  time.  There  does  not  seem  much  to  be  done 
in  that  line,  however,  and  perhaps  the  right  thing  to 
do  is  to  wait.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  far  to  land  or  open  water,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  slack 
ice,  and  then  every  mile  we  can  make  southward  is  of 
importance.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  use  the  dogs  to  get  on  with  as  best  we 
can — perhaps  there  will  be  a  change  before  we  expect  it ; 
if  nothing  else,  then,  perhaps,  some  better  ice,  like  that 
we  had  before.  Meanwhile  we  were  obliged  to  kill 
two  dogs  yesterday.  '  Lillera^ven '  could  hardly  go  when 
we  started ;  his  legs  seemed  to  be  quite  paralyzed,  and 
he  fell  down  and  could  not  get  up  again.  After  I  had 
drasfsed  him  and  the  sledge  for  a  time  and  had  tried  in 
vain  to  make  him  go,  I  had  to  put  him  on  the  load,  and 
when  we  came  to  some  hummocks  where  there  was 
shelter  from  the  north  wind,  Johansen  killed  him,  while  I 
went  forward  to  find  a  way.     Meanwhile  my  other  dog, 
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•  Storra^ven,' was  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight.  Haul  he 
could  not,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  go  on  so 
that  he  was  not  dragged  with  the  sledge.  He  went  a 
little  way,  stumbling  and  faUing,  and  being  helped  up 
repeatedly;  but  soon  he  was  just  as  bad  as  '  Lillera.'ven  " 
had  been,  lagged  behind,  got  the  traces  under  the  sledge 
runners,  and  was  dragged  with  it.  As  I  thought  I  had 
enough  to  do  in  hauling  the  sledge,  I  let  him  go,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would,  at  any  rate,  follow  us.  He  did  so 
for  a  little  while,  but  then  stopped  behind,  and  Johansen 
was  compelled  to  fetch  him  and  put  him  on  his  load,  and 
when  we  camped  he  was  killed  too. 

"'  Kaifas '  is  the  only  '^og  I  have  left  to  help  me  haul 
my  sledge,  and  Johansen  has  '  Haren'  and  '  Suggen.'  We 
have  rations  for  them  for  ten  days  from  the  two  slaugh- 
tered dogs,  but  how  far  we  shall  be  able  to  get  with  them 
the  gods  alone  know.  Not  /cry  far,  I  am  afraid.  Mean- 
while our  hitherto  somewhat  primitive  method  of  hauling 
had  to  be  improved  on.  With  two  dog-harnesses  we  ac- 
cordingly made  ourselves  proper  hauling-gear,*  and  there- 


*  A  proper  hauling  harness  is  an  important  item,  and  in  the  long  run 
is  mucli  less  trying  than  the  ordinary  hauling  strap  or  rope  crosswise  over 
the  chest  and  one  shoulder.  The  form  of  harness  I  use  consists  of  two 
straps,  which  are  passed  over  botli  shoulders,  like  the  straps  of  a  knap- 
sack, and  are  fastened  crosswise  over  the  back  to  a  leather  belt,  where 
the  hauling-rope  from  the  sledge  is  also  atlachefl.  It  is  thus  in  one's 
power  during  the  work  of  hauling  to  distrib'ite  the  strain  equally  between 
both  shoulders  and  the  belt  {i.e.,  the  thighs  and  abdomen).  The  hauling 
•centre  of  gravity"  is  in  this  manner  lower  in  the  body,  just  above  the 
legs,  which  do  the  work,  and  the  hauling-rope  does  not,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  press  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
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with  all  idea  of  usinuj  sno\v-sht)es  not  securely  fastened  on 
had  to  be  abandoned.  One's  feet  twisted  and  slipped  and 
slid  off  the  snow-shoes  and  deep  down  into  the  bottomless 
snow,  which,  in  addition,  turned  to  ice  under  our  feet,  and 
with  our  smooth  komager  soles  was  as  slippery  as  eelskin 
to  stand  on.  Then  we  fastened  them  on,  and  where  the 
ice  was  even  it  really  was  possible  to  drag  the  sledge,  even 
with  only  one  dog  beside  one.  I  saw  that,  given  passable 
snow  and  passable  country  to  work  on,  we  could  make 
some  progress  during  the  day,  though  as  soon  as  there 
was  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the  ice  the  sledges  stood 
perfectly  still.  It  was  necessary  to  strain  at  the  harness 
all  one  knew,  and  then  perhaps  fail  to  make  the  sledge 
budge  an  inch.  Then  back  one  had  to  go  to  it,  and  after 
exertinti  one's  strength  to  the  utmost  it  would  fi'-'allv 
ulide  over  the  obstacle  and  on  towards  a  new  one,  where 
exactly  the  same  process  had  to  be  gone  through.  If  it 
was  wished  to  turn  the  sledge  in  the  deej>  snow  where  it 
stood  embedded,  matters  w^ere  no  better;  it  was  only  by 
lifting  it  bodily  that  one  could  get  it  on  at  all.  So  we 
went  on  step  by  step  until  perhaps  we  came  on  a  small 
extent  of  level  ice  where  we  could  increase  the  pace.  If, 
however,  we  came  on  lanes  and  ridges,  things  were  worse 
than  ever;  one  man  cannot  manage  a  sledge  alone,  but 
two  must  be  put  to  each  sledge.  Then  when  we  have 
followed  up  the  track  I  have  marked  out  beforehand  I 
have  to  start  off  again  and  find  a  way  between  the 
hummocks.      To  go  direct,  hauling    the   sledge,  is  not 
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advisable  where  the  ice  is  uneven,  as  it  only  means  get- 
ting into  difficulties  and  being  constrained  eventually 
to  turn  back.  In  this  way  we  are  grinding  along,  but  it 
goes  without  saying  that  speed  and  long  marches  are  not 
the  order  of  the  day.  But  still,  as  it  is  we  make  a  little 
way,  and  that  is  better  than  nothing;  it  is,  besides,  the 
only  thing  we  can  do,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to  crawl 
into  a  lair  and  hibernate  for  a  month  or  so  till  progress  is 
possible  again. 

"  To  judge  by  the  sky,  there  must  be  a  number  of 
lanes  in  the  south  and  southwest.  Perhaps  our  trying 
mode  of  advance  is  leading  us  to  something  better.  We 
began  at  about  ten  yesterday  evening,  and  stopped  at  six 
this  morning.  We  have  not  had  dinner  the  last  few  days, 
in  order  to  save  a  meal,  as  we  do  not  think  this  ice  and  our 
progress  generally  are  worth  much  food.  With  the  same 
object,  we  this  morning  collected  the  blood  of  'Storra-ven' 
and  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  porridge  instead  of  the 
'  fiskegratin.'  it  was  good,  even  if  it  was  only  dog's 
blood,  and  at  any  rate  we  have  a  portion  of  fish  flour  to 
the  cood.  Before  we  turned  into  the  bag  last  ni<iht  we 
inspected  our  cartridges,  and  found,  to  our  joy,  that  we 
had  148  shot-gun  cartridges,  181  rifle  cartridges,  and  in 
addition  14  spherical -shot  cartridges.  With  so  much 
ammunition,  we  should  be  able  to  increase  our  provisions 
for  some  time  to  come,  if  necessary ;  for  if  nothing  else 
should  fall  to  our  guns  there  would  always  be  birds,  and 
148  birds  will  go  a  long  way.      If  we  use   half -charges 
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\vc  can  eke  out  our  ammunition  still  further.  We  have, 
moreover,  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder  and  some  spherical 
shot  for  the  rifles,  also  caps  for  reloading  the  cartridges. 
'J'liis  discovery  has  put  me  in  good  spirits,  for,  truth  to 
tell,  I  did  not  think  our  prospects  were  inordinately 
bright.  We  shall  now,  perhaps,  be  able  to  manage  for 
three  months,  and  within  that  time  something  must  hap- 
pen. In  addition  to  what  we  can  shoot,  we  can  also 
catch  gulls  with  a  hook,  and  if  the  worst  should  come  to 
the  worst,  and  we  set  seriously  to  work,  we  can  probably 
take  some  animalcula  and  the  like  with  the  net.  It  may 
happen  that  we  shall  not  get  to  Spitzbergen  in  time  tt) 
find  a  vessel,  and  must  winter  there,  but  it  will  be  a  life 
of  luxury  compared  with  this  in  the  drift-ice,  not  knowing 
where  we  are  nor  whither  drifting,  and  not  seeing  our 
goal,  be  it  never  so  far  away.  I  should  not  like  to  have 
this  time  over  again.  We  have  jxiid  dearly  for  letting 
our  watches  run  down  that  time.  If  there  was  no  one 
waiting  at  home,  a  winter  in  Spitzbergen  would  be  quite 
enticing.  I  lie  here  and  dream  of  how  comfortably  and 
well  we  could  manage  there.  Everything  outside  of  this 
ice  seems  rosy,  and  out  of  it  we  shall  be  some  time  or 
other.  We  must  comfort  ourselves  with  the  adage  that 
night  is  darkest  before  the  dawn.  Of  course  it  somewhat 
qcpends  on  lumj  dark  the  night  is  to  be,  and  considerably 
darker  than  it  is  now  it  might  very  well  be.  But  our 
hopes  are  fixed  on  the  summer.  Yes,  it  must  be  better 
as  summer  gradually  comes  on." 
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So  on  we  went  forwarrl :  nivl  ilay  after  clay  we  were 
going  through  exactly  the  same  toil,  in  the  same  heavy 
snow,  in  which  the  sledges  stuck  fast  ceaselessly.  Dogs 
and  men  did  their  best,  but  with  little  effect,  and  in  ad- 
dition we  began  to  be  uneasy  as  to  our  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  dogs"  rations  were  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
to  enable  us  to  keej)  life  going  as  long  as  possible.  We 
were  hungry  and  toil-worn  from  morning  to  night  and 
from  night  to  morning,  all  five  of  us.  We  determined  to 
shoot  whatever  came  in  our  way,  even  gulls  and  fulmars; 
but  now,  of  course,  none  of  this  game  ever  came  within 


range. 


The  lanes  grew  worse  and  worse,  filled  generally  with 
slush  and  brash.  We  were  often  comi)elled  to  go  long 
distances  over  nothing  but  small  pieces,  where  one  went 
through  continually.  On  June  i8th  "a  strong  wind  from 
the  west  (magnetic)  sprang  up,  which  tears  and  rattles  at 
the  tent.  We  are  going  back,  I  sujipose,  whence  we  came, 
only  farther  north  j^erhaps.  So  we  are  buffeted  by  wind 
and  current,  and  so  it  will  go  on,  perhaps,  the  whole  sum- 
mer through,  without  our  being  able  to  master  it."  A 
meridian  altitude  that  day  made  us  in  82"  19'  N.,  so  we 
had  come  down  again  a  little.  I  saw  and  shot  a  coujile  of 
fulmars  and  a  Briinnich's  guillemot  [i/ria  briinnicliii),?ir\A 
these  eked  out  our  rations;  but,  to  our  distress,  I  fired  at  a 
couple  of  seals  in  the  lanes  and  missed  my  mark.  How 
we  wished  we  could  get  hold  of  such  a  prize !  "  Meanwhile 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  life  here  now,"  I  write  on  June  20th. 
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"Little  auks  fly  backward  and  forward  in  luinibcrs.  and 
they  sit  and  chatter  and  show  themselves  just  outside  the 
tent  door;  it  is  c|uite  a  pleasure  to  see  theni,  hut  a  pit)' 
they  are  so  small  that  they  are  not  worth  a  shot.  We 
have  not  seen  them  in  flocks  yet,  but  in  coui)les.  as  a 
rule.  It  is  remarkable  how  bird-life  has  increased  since 
the  west  wind  set  in  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  is  \x\y- 
ticularly  striking  how  the  little  auks  have  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  myriads;  they  whi/c  past  the  tent  here  with 
their  cheery  twitter,  and  it  gives  one  the  feeling  of  hav- 
ing come  down  to  more  hospitable  regions.  This  sud- 
den finding  of  Hrlinnich's  guillemots  seems  also  curi- 
ous,  but  it  does  no  good.  Land  is  not  to  be  descried, 
and  the  snow  is  in  as  wretched  a  condition  as  it  can  be. 
A  ]3roper  thaw,  so  tlmt  the  snow  can  disappear  more 
quickly,  does  not  come.  Yesterday  morning  before 
breakfast  I  went  for  a  walk  southward  to  see  what  were 
our  chances  of  advance.  The  ice  was  flat  and  good  for 
a  little  way,  but  lanes  soon  began  which  were  worse  than 
ever.  Our  only  expedient  now  is  to  resort  to  strong 
measures  and  launch  the  kayaks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  leak  ;  we  must  then  travel  as  much  as  possible  by 
way  of  the  lanes,  and  with  this  resolution  I  turn  back. 
The  snow  is  still  the  same,  very  wet,  so  that  one  sank 
deep  in  between  the  hummocks,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them.  We  could  not  afford  a  jjroper  breakfast,  so  we 
took  If,  ounces  bread  and  iS  ounces  pemmican  per  man, 
and   then   set  to  work    to  mend  the  pumps  and  i)ut  the 
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kayaks  in  order  for  fcrryin.y;,  so  that  tlicir  coiitciits  should 
not  he  spoiled  by  water  leakinj;  in.  Amoni;-  other  thini;^. 
a  hole  had  to  be  patched  in  mine,  which  I  had  not  seen 
before. 

"  W'c  had  a  frii_L>al  siip])cr — 2  ounces  alcuronate  bread 
and  I  ounce  butter  per  man — and  crept  into  the  baj;  to 
slccj)  as  long  as  possible  and  kill  the  time  without  eatint;. 
The  only  thinu;  to  be  done  is  to  try  and  hold  out  till  the 
snow  has  melted  and  advance  is  more  practicable.  At 
one  in  the  afternoon  we  turned  out  to  a  rather  more 
abundant  breakfast  of  *  fisket;ratin,'  but  wc  do  not  dare  to 
cat  as  much  as  we  recpiirc  any  longer.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  trying  our  new  tactics,  and  instead  of  at- 
temjiting  to  concpier  nature,  obeying  her  and  taking- 
advantage  of  the  lanes.  We  must  get  some  way,  at  any 
rate,  by  tliis  means;  and  the  farther  south  the  more 
prospect  of  lanes  and  the  greater  chance  of  something 
falling  to  our  guns. 

"  Otherwise  it  is  a  dull  existence  enough,  no  prospect 
for  the  moment  of  being  able  to  get  on,  impassable 
packed  ice  in  every  direction,  rapidly  diminishing  pro- 
visions, and  now,  too,  nothing  to  be  caught  or  shot.  An 
attempt  I  made  at  fishing  with  the  net  failed  entirely — a 
pteropod  [Clio  bovealis)  and  a  few  Crustacea  were  the 
whole  result.  I  lie  awake  at  night  by  the  hour  racking 
my  brain  to  find  a  way  out  of  our  difficulties.  Well, 
well,  there  wmII  be  one  eventually! 

"Saturday,  June  22d.     Half-past  9  a.m.  ;  after  a  good 
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breakfast  of  seal's  ■  llcsli.  M-jal  -  liver,  blubber,  and  souj), 
lure  !  lie  clreaiiiiiiLi;  dreams  of  brii^htiicss;  life  is  all 
sunshiiu-  a^aiii.  What  a  little  incident  is  necessary  to 
change  the  whole  asjjcct  of  affairs  !  Yesterday  and  the 
last  few  days  were  dull  and  gloomy;  everything  seemed 
hopeless,  the  ice  impassable,  no  game  to  be  found;  and 
then  comes  the  incident  of  a  seal  rising  near  our  kayaks 
and  rolling  about  round  us.  Johansen  has  time  to  give  it 
a  ball  just  as  it  is  disappearing,  and  it  floats  while  I  har- 
poon it — the  first  and  only  bearded  seal  [Plioca  barbala) 
we  have  seen  yet — and  we  have  abundance  of  food  and 
fuel  for  upward  of  a  month.  We  need  hurry  no  longer; 
we  can  settle  down,  adapt  the  kayaks  and  sledges  better 
for  ferrying  over  the  lanes,  capture  seals  if  possible,  and 
await  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  ice.  We  have  eaten 
our  fill  both  at  sujjper  and  breakfast,  after  being  raven- 
ous for  many  days.  The  future  seems  bright  and  certain 
now;  no  clouds  of  darkness  to  be  seen  any  longer. 

"  It  was  hardly  with  great  exp'ectations  that  we 
started  off  on  Tuesday  evening.  A  hard  crust  which 
had  formed  on  the  top  of  the  soft  snow  did  iiot  improve 
matters;  the  sledges  often  cut  through  this,  and  were 
not  to  be  moved  before  one  lifted  them  forward  again, 
and  when  it  was  a  case  of  turning  amid  the  uneven  ice 
they  stuck  fast  in  the  crust.  The  ice  was  uneven  and 
bad,  and  the  snow  loose  and  water-soaked,  so  that,  even 
with  snow-shoes  on,  we  sank  deep  into  it  ourselves. 
There  were  lanes  besides,  and  though  tolerably  easy  to 
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cross,  as  they  were  often  packed  togetlier,  they  nceessi- 
tatcd  a  wiiuliiii;  route.  We  saw  elearly  that  to  contimie 
ill  this  way  was  impossible.  Tiie  only  resource  was  to 
disburden  ourselves  of  everythinu;  which  could  in  any 
wav'  be  dispensed  with,  and  start  afresh  as  (piickly  as  we 
could,  with  only  provisions,  kayaks,  guns,  and  the  most 
necessary  clothini;',  in  order,  at  any  rate,  to  reach  land 
before  our  last  crund)  of  food  was  eaten  up.  We  went 
over  the  thini^s  to  see  wliat  we  could  part  with  ;  the 
medicine-bay:,  the  snare  lv)ri/ontal  bars  belonninu  tt)  the 
sledges,  reserve  snow-shoes  and  thick,  rough  socks, 
soiled  shirts,  and  the  tent.  When  it  came  to  the  sleep- 
ing-bag we  drew  a  long  sigh,  but,  wet  and  heavy  as  it 
always  is  now,  that  had  to  go  too.  We  had,  moreover, 
to  contrive  wooden  grips  under  the  kayaks,  so  tliat  we 
can  without  further  trouble  set  the  whole  thing  afloat 
when  we  have  to  cross  a  lane  and  be  aljle  to  dra*''  the 
sledges  up  on  the  other  side  and  go  on  at  once.  If  it 
should  then,  as  now,  be  impossible  for  us  to  launch  the 
sledges,  because  sleeping-bag,  clothes,  and  sacks  of 
provender,  etc.,  are  lying  on  them  as  a  soft  dunnage 
for  the  kayaks,  it  will  take  too  much  time.  At  every 
lane  we  should  be  obliged  to  unlash  the  loads,  lift  the 
kayaks  off  the  sledges  and  into  the  water,  lash  them 
together  there,  then  place  the  sledges  across  them,  and 
finally  go  through  the  same  manoeuvres  in  inverse  order 
on  the  other  side.  We  should  not  get  very  far  in  the 
day  in  that  manner. 
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"Firmly  determined  to  m:ike  these  alterations,  the 
ver\-  next  day  we  started  off.  We  soon  came  to  a  loni; 
jiool.  which  it  was  necessary  to  ferry  over.  'Die  kayaks 
were  soon  launched  and  lyint;  side  by  side  on  the  water, 
well  stiffened,  with  the  snow-shoes  under  the  stra]:)s,*  a 
thoroughly  steady  fleet.  Then  the  sledt;cs,  with  tiieir 
loads,  were  run  out  to  them,  one  forward,  one  astern.  \W' 
had  been  concerned  about  the  do<>s  and  how  we  should 
iict  them  to  i>()  with  us,  but  they  followed  the  slcdires  out 
on  to  the  kayaks  and  lay  down  as  if  they  had  done 
nothint;'  else  all  their  li\es.  *l\aifas"  seated  himself  in 
the  bow  of  my  kayak,  and  the  two  cjthers  astern. 

"A  seal  had  come  up  near  us  wliile  we  were  occupied 
with  all  this,  but  I  thou<2"ht  to  wait  before  shootinu  it  till 
the  kayaks  were  ready,  and  thus  be  certain  of  getting  it 
before  it  sank.  Of  course  it  did  not  show  itself  auain. 
These  seals  seem  to  be  enchanted,  and  as  if  they  were 
only  sent  to  delay  us.  Twice  that  day  before  I  had  seen 
them  and  watched  for  them  to  appear  again  in  vain.  I 
had  even  achieved  missing  one — the  third  time  I  have 
missed  mv  mark.  It  looks  bad  for  the  ammunition  if  I 
am  u;oin<>;  on  like  this,  but  I  ha\e  discovered  that  I  aimed 
too  hiijh  for  these  short  ranges,  and  had  shot  over  them. 
So  then  we  set  off  across  the  blue  waves  on  our  first  lonu' 


''  Cortaiii  sU'aps  wliicli  arc  lixcd   uii  Uic  kajak,    just  in   front,  ul  ilii- 

Dccnpanl,  and  tliroujj;!!  which   the   paddle  is  passed   when   sliootint;,  etc. 

The    l)hide    tiuis    lyiiiij   liiceraiiy  on   tiie   water  very  nuich   increases  the 
sleachness  of  tin:  occupants. 
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voyage.    A  highly  remarkable  convoy  we  must  have  been, 

laden  as  we  were  with  sledges,  sacks,  guns,  and  dogs ;  a 

tribe  of  gypsies,  Johansen  said  it  was.     if  any  one  had 

suddenly  come  upon  us  then,  he  would  hardly  have  known 

what  to  make  of  the  troupe,  and  certainly  would  not  have 

taken    us   for    polar   explorers.      Paddling    between    the 

sledges  and  the  snow-shoes,  which  projected  far  out  on 

either  side,  was  not  easy  work  ;  but  we  managed  to  get 

along,  and  were  soon  of  the  opinion  th'it  we  should  think 

ourselves  lucky  could  we  go  on  like  this  the  whole  day, 

instead  of  hauliny:  and  wading  through  the  snow.      Our 

kayaks   could   hardly   have   been   called   water-tight,  and 

we   had   recourse   to  the   pumps  several   times ;    but  we 

could  easily  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  that,  and  only 

wished  we  had  more  open  water  to  travel  over.     .\t  last 

we  reached  the  end  tf  the  pool;   I  jumped  ashore  on  the 

edge    of    the   ice,  to   pull   up  the  kayaks,   and  suddenly 

heard  a  great  splash  beside  us.      It  was  a  seal  which  had 

been   Ivinij:  tliere.     Soon    afterwards    I    heard   a  similar 

splash  on  the  other  side,  and  then  for  the  third  time  a 

huge    head  appeared,  blowing  and  swimming  backward 

and  forward,  but,  alas !  only  to  dive  deep  under  the  edge 

of  the  ice  before  we  had  time  to  get  the  guns  out.    It  way 

a  fine,  large  blue  or  bearded  seal  {Phoca  barbata). 

"  We  were  quite  sure  that  it  had  disappeared  for  good, 

but  no  sooner  had  I  got  one  of  the  sledges  half-way  up 

the   side   than   the  immense   head  came  up  again  close 

beside  the  kayaks,  blowing  and  rej^eating  the  same  ma- 
il.—lo 
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nuL'Uvres  as  before.  I  looked  round  for  my  gun,  but 
could  not  reach  it  where  it  was  lying  on  the  kayak. 
'Take  the  gun,  Johansen,  quick,  and  blaze  away;  but 
quick !  look  sharp,  quick  !'  In  a  moment  he  had  thrown 
the  gun  to  his  cheek,  and  just  as  the  seal  was  on  the 
point  of  disappearing  under  the  edge  I  heard  the  report. 
The  animal  made  a  little  turn,  and  then  lay  floating, 
the  blood  flowing  from  its  head.  I  dropped  the  sledge, 
seized  the  harpoon,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  threw  it  deep 
into  the  fat  back  of  the  seal,  which  lay  quivering  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Then  it  began  to  move;  there  was 
still  life  in  it ;  and,  anxious  lest  the  h  .rpoon  with  its 
thin  line  should  not  hold  if  the  huge  animal  beoan  to 
quicken  in  earnest,  I  pulled  my  knife  out  of  its  sheath 
and  stuck  it  into  the  seal's  throat,  whence  a  stream  of 
blood  came  flowing  out.  The  water  was  red  with  it  for 
a  long  distance,  and  it  made  one  quite  sorry  to  see  the 
wherewithal  for  a  good  meal  being  wasted  like  this.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  not  on  any  account  would 
1  lose  that  animal,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety  gave  it 
another  harpoon.  Meanwhile  the  sledge,  which  had  been 
half  dragged  up  on  to  the  ice,  slid  down  again,  and  the 
kayaks,  with  Johansen  and  the  dogs,  came  adrift.  He 
tried  to  pull  the  sledge  up  on  to  the  kayak,  but  without 
success,  and  so  it  remained  with  one  end  in  the  water 
and  one  on  the  canoe.  It  heeled  the  whole  fleet  over, 
and  Johansen's  kayak  canted  till  one  side  was  in  the 
water ;  it   leaked,  moreover,  like  a  sieve,  and   the  water 
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rose  in  it  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  cooker,  which  was 
on  the  deck,  fell  off,  and  drifted  gayly  away  before  the 
wind  with  all  its  valuable  contents,  borne  high  up  in  the 
water  by  the  aluminium  cap,  which  happily  was  water- 
tight. The  'ski '  fell  off  and  floated  about,  and  the  fleet 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  in.  Meanwhile  I  stood  holding 
our  precious  prize,  not  daring  to  let  go.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  scene  of  the  most  complete  dissolution. 
Johansen's  kayak  had  by  this  time  heeled  over  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  water  reached  the  open  seam  on  the 
deck,  and  the  craft  filled  immediately.  I  had  no  choice 
left  but  to  let  go  the  seal  and  drag  up  the  kayak  be- 
fore it  sank.  This  done,  heavy  as  it  was  and  full  of 
water,  the  seal's  turn  came  next,  and  this  was  much 
worse.  We  had  our  work  cut  out  to  haul  the  immense 
animal  hand  over  hand  up  on  to  the  ice;  but  our  rejoic- 
ino-s  were  loud  when  we  at  last  succeeded,  and  we  al- 
most  fell  to  dancing  round  it  in  the  excess  of  our  de- 
light.  A  water-logged  kayak  and  soaked  effects  we 
thought  nothing  of  at  such  a  supreme  moment.  Here 
were  food  and  fuel  for  a  long  time. 

"  Then  came  the  rescuing  and  drying  of  our  thini>s. 
F"irst  and  foremost,  of  course,  the  ammunition ;  it  was 
all  our  stock.  But  happily  the  cartridges  were  fairly 
water-tight,  and  had  not  suffered  much  damajje.  Even 
the  shot  cartridges,  the  cases  of  which  were  of  paper, 
had  not  lain  long  enough  to  become  wholly  permeated. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  a  suppl}'  of  powder; 
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the  small  tin  box  in  which  we  kept  it  was  entirely  full  of 
water.  The  other  things  were  not  so  important,  though 
it  was  hardly  a  comforting  discovery  to  find  that  the 
bread  was  soaked  through  with  salt-water. 

"  We  found  a  camping-ground  not  far  off.  The  tent 
was  soon  pitched,  our  catch  cut  uj)  and  placed  in  safety, 
and,  I  may  say,  seldom  has  the  drift-ice  housed  beings 
so  well  satisfied  as  the  two  who  sat  that  morning  in  the 
bag  and  feasted  on  seal's  flesh,  blubber,  and  soup  as  long 
as  they  had  any  room  to  stow  it  in.  We  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  a  better  meal  we  could  not  have  had. 
Then  down  we  crawled  into  the  dear  bag,  which  for  the 
present  there  was  no  need  to  part  with,  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  just  in  the  knowledge  that  for  the  immediate 
future,  at  any  rate,  we  need  have  no  anxiety. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  for  the  time  being  we  can  do 
nothins:  better  than  remain  where  we  are,  live  on  our 
catch,  without  encroaching  on  the  sledge  provisions,  and 
thus  await  the  time  when  the  ice  shall  slacken  more  or 
the  condition  of  the  snow  improve.  INIeanwhile  we  will 
rig  up  wooden  grips  on  our  sledges,  and  try  to  make  the 
kayaks  water-tight.  Furthermore,  we  will  lighten  our 
equipment  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  If  we  were  to 
go  on  we  should  only  be  obliged  tc  leave  a  great  deal 
of  our  meat  and  blubber  behind  us,  and  this,  in  these 
circumstances,  I  think  would  be  madness. 

•'  Sunday,  June  23d.  So  this  is  St.-John's-eve,  and 
Sunday,  too.     How  merry  and  happy  all  the  schoolboys 
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are  to-day!  how  the  folk  at  home  are  starting  forth  in 
crowds  to  the  beautiful  Nor\vct;ian  woods  and  valleys! 
And  here  are  we  still  in  the  drift-ice ;  cooking  and  frying 
with  blubber,  eating  it  and  seal's  Hesh  until  the  train-oil 
drips  off  us,  and,  above  all.  not  knowing  when  there  will 
be  an  iiwA  to  it  all.  IVrhaps  we  still  have  a  winter  before 
us.  I  could  hardly  have  concclvej  that  we  should  be 
here  now! 

"  It   is   a    pleasing  change,  however,  after  having  re- 
duced our  rations  and  fuel  to  a  niinimum  to  be  able  to 
launch  out  into  excesses,  and  eat  as  much  and  as  often 
as  we  like.      It  is  a  state  of  things  hardly  to  be  realized 
at  present.     The  food  is   agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  we 
like  it  better  and  better.     iMy  own  opinion  is  that  blub- 
ber is  excellent  both  raw  and   fried,  and  it  can  well   take 
the  place  of  butter.     'I'he  meat,  in    our  eves,  is  as  o-Qod 
as  meat  can  be.     \\Y'  had  it  \-esterday  for  breakfast,  in 
the  shape  of  meat  and  soup  served  with  raw  blubber.    I-or 
dinner   I  fried  a  highly  successful  steak,  not  to  be   sur- 
passed by  the  '  Grand  '  [Hotel],  though  a  good  '  seidel  '  of 
bock-beer  would  have  been  a  welcome  addition.     For  sup- 
per   I   made   blood-pancakes  fried   in  blubber   instead  of 
butter,  and  they  were  a   success,  masmuch    as  Johansen 
prcnounced  them  •  first-class,'  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
sentiments.     This  frying,  however,  inside  the  tent  over  a 
train-oil  lamp,  is  a  doubtful  pleasure.     If  the  lamjj  itself 
does  not  smoke  the  blubber  does,  causing  the  unfortunate 
cook  the  most   excruciating    pain    in   the   eyes;  he  can 
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hardly  kte|)  tlieni  open,  and  they  watiT  rn])i()usly.  Hut 
the'  coiisL'C|UL'nccs  could  he  even  worse.  The  train-oil 
larn])  which  I  had  contrived  out  of  a  sheet  ol  (ieiMnaii 
silver  beeanie  o\er-heated  one  (la\'  under  the  hot  fryinc;- 
))an.  and  at  last  the  whole  thinj;-  cau,L;ht  fire,  both  the 
lumps  of  blubber  ami  the  tiain-oil.  'I'he  ilanie  shot  up 
into  the  air,  while  I  tried  b)-  ever}'  means  in  m\'  power  to 
l)ut  it  out,  but  it  only  _t;rew  worse.  The  best  thini:;'  would 
lia\e  been  to  conwy  the  whole  lamp  outside.  I)ut  there 
was  no  time  for  it.  'l"he  tent  be<>;an  to  fill  with  suffocat- 
ing  smoke,  and  as  a  last  resort  1  unfortunatel)'  sei/ed  a 
liandful  of  snow  and  thi'ew  it  on  to  the  bin'niniL;'  train-oil. 
It  si)uttered  and  crackled,  boiling;'  oil  llew  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  from  the  lamp  itself  rose  a  sea  of  flames  which 
filled  the  whole  tent  and  burr.ed  everythiuL;"  thev  c:ame 
near.  I  ialf-suffocated,  we  both  threw  ourselves  ai^ainst 
the  closed  door,  burstiuLj;  off  the  buttons,  and  dashed 
lieadloHLj;  into  the  open  air — L;lad,  indeed,  to  ha\e  escaped 
with  our  li\es.  With  this  exph^ion  the  lamp  went  out; 
but  when  we  came  to  examiiie  the  tent  we  found  an 
enormous  hole  burned  in  the  silk  wall  abo\e  the  place 
where  the  fr\ini;-pan  iiad  stood.  ( )ne  of  our  >ledi;e-sails 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  that  Jiole.  We  crept  back 
into  the  tent  attain,  con^ratulatint;  ourselves,  howe\er,  on 
havini;  got  off  so  easily,  and,  after  a  jjjreat  deal  of  trouble, 
rekindled  a  fire  so  that  1  could  fry  the  last  pancake. 
We  then  ate  it  with  sus^ar,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
pronounced  it  the  most  delicious  fare  we  had  ever  tasted. 
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\\\'  Iir\(l  good  reason,  too,  to  ht-  in  spirits,  for  our  obser- 
vation for  tin-  (lay  matlo  us  in  82  4.3  north  latitude  and 
57  4S  cast  loni!;itudc.  In  spite  of  westerl)  .uid,  in  a 
measure,  southwesterly  winds,  we  had  come  nearly  14' 
south  in  three  days  and  next  to  nothin<;  cast.  A  hi_L;hlv 
surprising;  and  satisfactory  discovery.  Outside,  the  north 
wind  was  still  hlowint;,  and  consequently  we  were  drift- 
ing south  towards  more  clement  regions. 

"  Wednesday,  June  26th.  June  24th  was  naturally 
celebrated  with  great  festivities.  In  the  first  |)Iace,  it  was 
that  da\  two  years  since  we  started  from  home;  seeond- 
Iv  it  was  a  hundrrd  days  since  we  left  the  /'him  (not 
really,  it  was  two  days  more);  and,  thirdly,  it  was  Mid- 
summer day.  It  was,  of  course,  a  holiday,  and  we 
passed  it  in  dreaming  of  good  times  to  come,  in  stud)- 
ing  i)ur  charts,  our  future  prospects,  and  in  reading  any- 
thing readable  that  was  to  be  found  /.  <•.,  the  almanac 
and  navigation-tables.  Johansen  took  a  walk  along  the 
lanes,  and  also  managed  to  miss  a  ringed  seal,  or  '  snad,' 
as  we  call  it  in  Norwegian,  in  a  pool  here  east  of  us. 
Then  came  supper — rather  late  in  the  night — consisting 
of  blood-pancakes  with  sugar,  and  unsurpassed  in  flavor. 
The  frying  over  the  oil-lamj)  took  a  long  time,  and  in 
order  to  have  them  hot  we  had  to  eat  each  one  as  it  was 
fried,  a  mode  of  procedure  which  promoted  a  healthy 
appetite  between  each  pancake.  Thereafter  we  stewed 
some  of  our  red  whortleberries,  and  they  tasted  no  less 
good,  although  they  had   been   soaked  in   salt-water  iir 
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Johanscn's  kayak  during  the  catastrophe  of  a  couple  of 
days  ago;  and  after  a  glorious  meal  we  turned  into  the 
Ixig  a^  8  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 

"  ,\t  midday,  again,  I  got  up  and  went  out  to  take  a 
meridian  altitude.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  and  it  was 
so  long  since  we  had  had  anything  of  the  kind  that  1 
could  hardly  remember  it.  I  sat  up  on  the  hummock, 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  to  the  meridian,  basking  in 
its  ravs,  and  looking  out  over  the  stretches  of  ice,  where 
tlie  snow  glittered  and  sparkled  on  all  sides,  and  at  the 
pool  in  front  of  me  lying  shining  and  still  as  a  mountain 
lake,  and  refief^ting  its  icy  banks  in  the  clear  water.  Xot 
a  breath  of  wind  stirred  —  so  still,  so  still;  and  the  sun 
baked,  au'l  I  dreamed  myself  at  home.  .  .  . 

"  Before  ticinL!;  into  the  tent  I  went  to  fetch  some  salt- 
water  for  the  som[)  we  were  to  have  for  breakfast;  but 
just  at  that  moment  a  sea^  came  up  by  tlie  side  of  the 
ice,  and  I  ran  back  for  my  gun  and  kayak.  Out  on  the 
water  I  discovered  that  it  was  leaking  like  a  sie\-e  from 
Ivinir  in  the  sun,  and  I  had  to  i)addle  back  faster  than  I 
had  come  oui,  to  avoid  sinking.  As  I  was  em|)tying  tlic 
kavak,  up  came  the  seal  again  \\\  front  of  me,  an.d  this 
time  niv  shot  took  eftcjt ;  the  animal  lay  floating  on 
the  water  like  a  cork.  It  was  not  many  minutes  before 
I  had  the  leaking  craft  on  the  water  again,  and  my 
harpoon  in  the  animal's  neck.  I  towed  it  in  while  the 
kayak  gradually  filled,  and  my  legs,  or,  rather,  that  part 
which  follows  closely  above  the  legs  when  one  is  sitting 
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in  a  canoe,  beoame  soaked  with  water,  and  my  '  koma- 
ger'  gradually  filled.  After  havincf  dragged  the  seal 
up  to  the  tent,  '  flensed '  it,  collected  all  the  blood  which 
was  to  be  had,  and  cut  it  up,  I  crept  into  the  tent,  put 
on  some  dry  underclothes,  and  into  the  bag  again,  while 
the  wet  ones  were  drying  outside  in  the  sun.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  keep  one's  self  warm  in  the  tent  now.  The 
heat  was  so  great  inside  it  last  night  that  we  could 
hardly  sleep,  although  we  lay  on  the  bag  instead  of  in 
it.  When  1  came  back  with  the  seal  I  discovered  that 
Johansen's  bare  foot  was  sticking  out  of  the  tent  at  a 
place  where  the  j^eg  had  given  way;  he  was  sleeping 
soundly  and  had  no  idea  of  it.  After  having  a  small 
piece  of  chocolate  to  commemorate  the  happy  capture, 
and,  looking  over  my  observations,  we  again  settled 
down  to  rest. 

"  It  appears,  remarkably  enough,  from  our  latitude 
that  we  are  still  on  the  same  spot,  without  any  farther 
drifts  southward,  in  spite  of  the  northerly  winds.  Can 
the  ice  be  landlocked }  It  is  not  impossible ;  far  off 
land,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  be. 

"Thursday,  June  27th.  The  same  monotonous  life, 
the  same  wind,  the  same  misty  weather,  and  the  same 
cogitations  as  to  w  hat  the  future  will  brin<>-.  There  was  a 
oale  from  the  north  last  night,  with  a  fall  of  hard  jjranular 
snow,  which  lashed  against  the  tent  walls  so  that  one 
might  think  it  to  be  good  honest  rain.  It  melted  on  the 
walls  directly,  and  the  water  ran  down  them.     It  is  cozy 
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in  here,  however, and  the  wind  docs  not  reach  us;  we  can 
lie  in  our  warm  bag,  and  Hsten  to  the  flapping  of  the  tent, 
and  imagine  that  we  are  drifting  rapidly  westward,  al- 
though jjerhaps  we  are  not  moving  from  the  spot.  Hut  if 
this  wind  does  not  move  us,  the  only  explanation  is  that 
the  ice  is  landlocked,  and  that  we  cannot  be  far  off  shore. 
We  must  wait  for  an  east  wind,  I  suppose,  to  drive  us 
farther  west,  and  then  afterwards  south.  My  hope  is  that 
we  shall  drift  into  the  channel  between  Franz  Josef  Land 
nnd  Spitzbergen  while  we  are  lying  here.  The  weather 
was  raw  and  windy  with  snowfall,  so  that  it  was  hardl}' 
suitable  for  outdoor  work,  particularly  as,  unfortunately, 
there  was  no  need  to  hurry. 

"  The  lanes  have  changed  very  much  of  late ;  there  is 
hardly  anything  left  of  the  pool  in  front  ut  us,  over  which 
we  paddled,  and  there  has  been  pressure  around  us  in 
all  directions.  1  hope  the  ice  will  be  well  ground  into 
pieces,  as  this  enables  it  to  ^lacken  more  quickly  when 
the  time  comes;  but  that  wfll  not  be  before  far  on  in 
July,  and  we  ought  to  have  the  patience  to  wait  for  it 
perhaps. 

"  Yesterday  we  cut  some  of  the  seals  flesh  into  thin 
slices  and  hung  them  up  to  dry.  We  must  increase  our 
travelling  store  and  i)repare  pemmican  or  dried  meat ;  it 
will  be  the  easiest  way  of  carrying  it  with  us.  Johansen 
yesterday  found  a  pond  of  fresh  water  close  by,  which  is 
very  convenient,  and  we  need  no  longer  melt  ice ;  it  is  the 
first  good  water  we  have  found  for  cooking  purposes      If 
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the  seals  are  few  and  far  between,  there  are  birds  still,  I 
am  thankful  to  say.  Last  night  a  couple  of  ivory-gulls 
{Larus  chiirucus),  were  bold  enough  to  settle  down  on 
our  sealskin,  close  beside  the  tent  wall,  and  pecked  at  the 
blubber.  TIk  v  were  sent  off  once  or  twice,  but  returned. 
If  the  meat  falls  short  we  must  resort  to  catching  birds." 

Thus  the  days  passed  by,  one  exactly  like  the  other; 
we  waited  and  waited  for  the  snow  to  melt,  and  worked 
desultorily  meanwhile  at  getting  ourselves  ready  to  ])ro- 
ceed.  This  life  reminded  me  of  some  liskimos  who 
journeyed  up  a  fjord  to  collect  grass  for  hay  ;  but  when 
they  arrived  at  their  destination  found  it  ciuite  short,  and 
so  settled  down  and  waited  till  it  was  lonii  enouuh  to  cut. 
A  suitable  condition  of  the  snow  was  lorn;  in  coniinti'. 
On  June  29th  I  write:  "Will  not  the  temperature  rise 
sufificiently  to  make  something  like  an  effectual  clearance 
of  the  snow?  We  try  to  pass  the  time  as  best  we  can  in 
talking  of  how  delightful  it  will  be  when  we  get  home, 
and  how  we  shall  enjoy  life  and  all  its  charms,  and  go 
through  a  calculation  of  chances  as  to  how  soon  that  may 
b^; ;  but  sometimes,  too,  we  talk  of  how  well  we  will 
arrange  for  the  winter  in  Spit/.bergen,  if  we  should  not 
reach  home  this  year.  If  it  should  come  to  that,  we  may 
not  ev'en  get  so  far,  but  have  to  winter  on  some  place 
ashore  here — no,  it  can  never  come  to  that ! 

"Sunday,  June  30th.  So  this  is  the  end  of  June,  and 
we  are  about  the  same  place  as  when  we  began  the 
month.     And   the  state   of    the   snow .-'     Well,  better   it 
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CLM-tainly  is  not;  but  the  clay  is  fine.  It  is  so  warm  that 
we  are  quite  hot  lying  here  inside  the  tent.  Through 
the  open  door  we  can  see  out  over  the  ice  where  the 
sun  is  glittering  through  white  sailino;  cirrus  clouds  on 
the  da/.zling  whiteness.  .And  then  there  is  a  Sunday 
calm,  with  a  faint  breeze  mostly  from  the  southeast,  1 
think.  Ah  me!  it  is  lovelv  at  home  to-dav,  I  am  sure, 
with  everything  in  bloom  and  the  fjord  quivering  in  the 
sunlight;  and  you  are  sitting  oul  on  the  point  with  Liv, 
perhaps,  or  are  on  the  water  in  your  boat.  And  then 
one's  eye  wanders  out  through  the  door  again,  and  I  am 
reminded  there  is  many  an  ice-floe  between  now  and 
then,  before  the  time  when  I  shall  see  it  all  again. 

"  Here  we  lie  far  u]3  in  the  north ;  two  grim,  black, 
soot-stained  barbarians,  stirring  a  mess  of  soup  in  a 
kettle  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ice ;  by  ice  and 
nothing  else  —  shining  and  white,  possessed  of  all  the 
purity  we  ourselves  lack.  Alas,  it  is  all  too  pure!  Ones 
eye  searched  to  the  very  horizon  for  a  dark  spot  to  rest 
on,  but  in  vain.  When  will  it  really  come  to  pass  .^ 
Now  we  have  waited  for  it  two  months.  All  the  birds 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  to-day ;  not  even  a  cheery 
little  auk  to  be  seen.  They  were  here  until  yesterday, 
and  we  have  heard  them  trying  north  and  south,  probably 
to  and  from  land,  where  they  have  gone,  I  suppose,  now 
that  tliere  is  so  little  water  about  in  these  parts.  If  only 
we  could  move  as  easily  as  they ! 

"Wednesday,    July    3d.     Why    write    again. -^     WMiat 
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have   I    to    commit    to   these  pages?     Nothing  but  the 
same  overpowering  longing  to  be  home  and  away  from 
this  monotony.     One  day  just  like   the  other,  with   the 
exception,  perhaps,  that  before   it  was  warm   and   quiet, 
while  the   last  two  days  there   has   been   a  south   wind 
blowing,  and  we  are  drifting  northward.     I^'ound  from  a 
meridian   altitude    yesterday  that  we   have  drifted   back 
to   82^  S.4'   N.,  while  the    longitude    is  about   the   same. 
Both  yesterday  and  the  day  before  we  had  to  a  certain 
extent  really  brilliant  sunshine,  and  this  for  us  is  a  great 
rarity.      The  horizon    in   the  south  was  fairly  clear  yes- 
terday, which  it  had  not  been  for  a  long  time ;   but  we 
searched  it  in  vain  for  land.     I  do  not  understand  it.  .  ,  . 
"  We  had  a  fall  of  snow  last  night,  and  it  dripi>cd  in 
here  so  that  the  bag  became  wet.     This  constant  snow- 
fall, which  will  not  turn  to  rain,  is  enough  to  make  one 
despair.     It  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  thick  layer  of 
new  snow  on  the  top  of  the  old.  and  this  delays  the  thaw. 
"  This  wind  seems  to  have  formed  some  lanes  in  the 
ice  again,  and  there  is  a  little   more  bird-life.     We  saw- 
some  little  auks   again   yesterday;   they  came  from   the 
south,  probably  from  land. 

"Saturday,  July  6th.  +3.38M\ahr.  (+ 1°  C).  Rain. 
At  last,  after  a  fortnight,  we  seem  to  have  got  the  weather 
we  have  been  waiting  for.  It  has  rained  the  whole  night 
and  forenoon,  and  is  still  at  it — real,  uot)d  rain:  so  now, 
perhaps,  this  everlasting  snow  will  take  itself  off;  it  is  as 

soft  and  loose  as  scum.     If  only  this  rain  would  go  on  for 
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many  clays  !  Ikit  before  we  have  time  to  look  round  there 
will  be  a  rolcl  wind  with  snow,  a  crust  will  form,  and  again 
we  must  wait.  1  am  too  used  to  disappointment  to  believe 
in  anything.  Tliis  is  a  school  of  patience ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  rain  has  put  us  in  good  spirits. 

"  The  days  di'ag  wearily  by.  W^e  work  in  an  inter- 
mittent way  at  the  kayak  grii)s  of  wood  for  our  sledges, 
and  at  calking  and  painting  our  kayaks  to  make  them 
water-tight.  The  jjainting,  however,  causes  me  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  I  burned  bones  here  for  many  days  till 
the  whole  jilace  smelled  like  the  bone-dust  works  at 
Lysaker;  then  came  the  toilsome  process  of  pounding 
and  grating  them  to  make  them  perfectK'  fine  and  even. 
The  bone-dust  was  thereupon  mixed  with  train-oil,  and 
at  last  I  got  as  far  as  a  trial,  but  the  paint  proved 
uncompromisingly  to  be  perfectly  useless.  vSo  now  I 
must  mix  it  with  soot,  as  I  had  first  intended,  and  add 
more  oil.  I  am  now  occupied  in  smoking  the  place  out 
in  my  attempts  to  make  soot;  but  all  my  exertions,  wh(.n 
it  comes  to  collecting  it,  only  result  in  a  little  pinch, 
although  the  smoke  towered  in  the  air,  and  they  might 
have  seen  it  in  Spitsbergen.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  do 
battle  with  when  one  has  not  a  shop  next  door.  Wiiat 
would  I  not  give  for  a  little  bucket  of  oil-paint,  only  com- 
mon lampblack!  Well,  well;  we  shall  find  a  way  out  of 
the  difificulty  e\entually,  but  meanwhile  we  are  growing 
like  sweeps. 

"  On  Wednesday  evening  '  Haren'  was   killed ;    poor 
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beast,  he  wiiK  not  oood  for  much  latterly,  but  he  had 
been  a  first-rate  d,)i;-,  and  it  was  hard,  I  fancy,  for  Johan- 
sen  t()  part  with  him;  he  looked  sorrowfully  at  the 
animal  before  it  went  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  •)r 
wherever  it   may   be  draught -dogs  go  ♦:o.     lY'rhaps  (o 
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places  where  there  are  plains  of  level  ice  and  no  ridges 
and  lanes.  There  are  only  two  dogs  left  now — '  Suggen  ' 
and  '  Kaifas' — and  we  must  keep  them  alive  as  long  as 
we  can,  and  have  use  for  them. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evening,  we  sud- 
denlv  discovered  a  black  hillock  to  the  east.  We  ex- 
amined it  through  the  glass  and  it  looked  absolutely  like 
a  black  rock  emeriiinu;  from  the  snows.    It  also  somewhat 
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exceeded  the  nelHiboriii^  bunimocks  in  hcis'Iit.  I  scru- 
tinizcd  it  carefully  from  the  hi;^hest  ridij^e  hereabouts,  but 
could  not  makr  it  out.  .  thought  it  too  big  to  be  only 
a  j)iled-ui)  hummock  mixed  with  black  ice  or  earthv  mat- 
ter, and  I  had  ne\'cr  seen  anythin;^'  of  the  kind  before. 
That  it  is  an  island  seems  highly  imprt)bable;  for  al- 
tliough  we  are  certainly  dr'fting,  it  remains  in  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  us.  \Vc  saw  it  yesterday,  and  see 
it  still  tr-da)  in  the  same  quarter.  I  think  the  most 
reasonable  supposition  is  that  it  is  an  iceberg. 

"  No  sooner  does  the  liori/on  clear  in  tlie  south  than 
one  of  us  may  be  seeii  taking  his  customary  walk  to  the 
'  watch-tower "  (a  luunmock  beside  the  tent)  to  scan  for 
land,  sometimes  with  a  glass,  sometimes  without  it ;  but 
there  is  noihin<j  to  be  seen  but  the  same  bare  horizon.* 

"  I'^very  day  I  take  a  turn  round  the  ice  in  our  neigh- 
borhood to  see  if  the  snow  has  decreased,  but  it  always 
seems  to  be  about  the  same,  and  sometimas  I  have  mo- 
ments of  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  clear  away  at  all  this 
summer.  If  not,  our  prospects  will  be  more  than  dark. 
The  best  we  can  hojDC  for  will  then  be  a  winter  some- 
where or  other  on  Franz  Josef  Land.  Hut  now  the 
rain  has  come.  It  is  pouring  down  :be  tent  w^lls 
and  drii)ping  on  the  ice.  Everything  looks  hojjeful 
again,  and  we  are  picturing  the  delights  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  at  home. 
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*  Compare,  however,  what  1  say  on  this  subject  later — i.e.,  July  24U1. 
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"  WediK'sday,  fuly  lotli.  It  is  a  curious  thii\<^  that  now, 
when  I  rcallv  haxr  sonicthinij;  of  a  little  more  intercut 
tliaii  usual  to  relate,  I  have  less  inclination  to  write  than 
e\'er.  iCverythin;^  seems  to  become  mere  and  moi'e  in- 
different. One  lon^s  onl\'  for  one  single  thing,  and  still 
the  ice  is  King  out  thert,'  covered  with  impassah'e  snow. 

"Hut  \  hat  was  i  I  had  to  say?  ( )h  yes,  that  we 
made  our>el\es  such  a  good  bed  yesterday  with  bear- 
skins under  the  bag;  that  we  slept  the  clock  round  with- 
out knowinu"  it,  and  I  thouijht  it  was  six  in  the  morn- 
ing  when  I  turned  out.  When  I  came  out  of  the  tent  I 
thought  there  was  something  remarkable  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  pondered  o\er  it  for  a  little  while, 
until  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  .six  in  the 
evening,  and  that  we  had  slumbered  lor  lwent\-tw()  hours. 
We  have  not  slept  much  of  late,  as  we  ha\x'  beiMi  broken 
on  the  wheel,  so  to  speak,  by  the  snow-shoes  we  had 
to  place  under  the  bag,  in  order  to  keep  it  clear  of  the 
])()ols  of  water  under  us.  The  apvdogies  for  hair  >lill  ex- 
istin<'"  here  and  there  on  the  skin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  do  not  afford  much  protection  against  the  sharp 
ed'jfcs  of  the  snow-shoes. 

"This  beneficent  rain  continued  the  whole  day  on 
Saturday,  doing  ax^ay  with  a  fair  amount  of  snow,  and  we 
rejoice  to  hcai  it.  To  celebrate  the  good  weather  we 
determined  to  h.ave  chocolate  foi"  su])j)er;  otherwise  we 
live  entirely  on  our  catch.  We  had  the  chocolate  ac- 
cordingly, and   ser\'ed  with    raw   blubber  it  tasted  (luite 
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cxcclk-nt.  It  was  the  cause  of  a  threat  disappointment, 
however,  for  after  havinL;-  looked  forward  immoderately 
to  this,  now  so  rare,  treat,  I  managed  clumsily  to  upset 
my  whole  cup.  so  that  all  the  precious  contents  ran  out 
over  the  ice.  While  I  was  lying  waiting  for  a  second  cup 
— it  was  boiling  over  the  train-oil  lamp  '  Kaifas  '  began 
to  bark  outside.  Not  doubting  but  that  he  had  seen  an 
animal,  I  jumped  up  to  hurry  off  to  the  lookout  hum- 
mock to  scan  the  ice.  Not  a  little  surprised  was  I 
when  I  poked  my  head  out  of  the  tent  door  to  see  a 
bear  come  jogging  up  to  the  dogs  and  begin  sniffing  at 
'  Kaifas.'  I  sprang  to  the  gun,  which  stood  reach-  in  the 
snow  beside  the  tent,  and  pulled  off  the  case,  the  bear 
meanwhile  standing  astonished  and  glaring;  at  me.  I 
sent  it  a  ball  through  the  shoulder  and  chest,  certain 
that  it  would  droj)  on  the  spot.  It  half  staggered  over, 
and  then  turned  round  and  made  off,  and  before  I  could 
extract  a  new  cartridge  from  my  pocket,  which  was  full  of 
everything  else,  was  away  among  the  hummocks.  I  could 
not  get  a  shot  at  it  where  it  was,  and  set  off  in  pursuit. 
I  had  not  gone  many  steps  before  we  saw  (Johansen 
had  followed  me)  two  more  heads  appearing  a  little  way 
farther  on.  They  belonged  to  two  cubs,  which  were 
standing  on  their  hind-legs  and  looking  at  their  mother, 
who  came  reeling  towards  them,  with  a  trail  of  blood 
behind  her.  Then  off  they  went,  all  three,  over  a  lane, 
and  a  wild  chase  began  over  plains  and  ridges  and  lanes 
and  every  kind  of  obstacle,  but  it  made  no  difference  to 
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their  pace.  A  wonderful  thini;'  this  love  of  sjiort ;  it  is 
like  settiiii;  fire  to  a  fuse.  Wliere  at  other  times  it  would 
be  laborious  work  to  Ljet  on  at  all,  where  one  sinks  to 
the  knees  in  the  snow,  and  where  one  would  hesitate  be- 
fore chocjsing  a  wa)-  o\er  the  lane,  let  onl\'  the  spark  be 
kindled,  and  one  elears  every  obstaele  without  thinkinj^ 
about  it.  The  bear  was  sfverelv  wounded,  and  drau^ed 
her  k'ft  fore-lej;;  she  did  not  go  fast,  but  always  so  fast 
that  1  had  my  work  cut  out  to  keep  near  her.  The  cubs 
ran  round  her  in  their  solicitude,  and  generally  a  little 
way  in  front,  as  if  to  get  her  to  come  with  them;  they 
little  knew  v.hat  was  the  matter  with  her.  .Suddenly 
thev  all  three  looked  back  at  me,  as  I  was  crashing  after 
them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  had  been  within  ran<>e  manv 
times,  but  the  bear  had  had  her  hind  c|uarters  towards  me, 
and  when  1  fired  I  meant  to  be  sure  of  making  an  end  of 
her,  as  I  only  had  three  cartridges  with  me,  one  for  each 
of  them.  At  last,  on  the  toj)  of  a  huge  hummock,  I  got 
a  sight  of  her  broadside  on,  and  there,  t(K),  she  drop[)ed. 
The  cubs  hurried  anxiously  up  to  her  when  she  fell  it 
made  one  sorry  to  see  them — the)'  sniffed  at  and  pushed 
her,  and  ran  round  and  round,  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in 
their  despair.  Meanwhile  I  had  jnit  another  cartridge 
in  the  rifle,  and  picked  off  the  other  cub  as  it  was  stand- 
ing on  a  projection.  It  fell  over  the  declivity  with  a 
growl,  and  down  on  to  its  mother.  Still  more  frightened 
than  before,  the  other  cub  hastened  to  its  succor;  but, 
poor  thing,  what  could  it  do  .■'    While  its  brother  rolled 
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oNcr,  Lrrouliiiti;,  it  ^lood  there  looUinti  .sorrowfullv  sonic- 
times  at  it,  sometimes  at  the  mother,  who  ia\'  dyinn;  in 
a  i)oo1  of  hlood.  When  I  approaclu'ci,  it  turiu'd  its  hi-ad 
a\va\'  indilTeri'ntly  ;  what  (hd  it  care  about  me  now?  All 
its  l<indri'd,  ever\  thins;-  it  held  dear,  lay  there  mutilated 
and  destroyed.  It  no  lomu'er  knew  whither  to  l;(),  and  did 
not  moM.'  from  the  spot.  I  went  i-iL;ht  u|)  to  it,  and.  with 
a  spheiii-al  ball  throu_i;h  the  breast,  it  fell  deatl  beside  its 
mother, 

"johansen  soon  came  U|).  A  lane  had  detained  him, 
so  that  he  hacl  lost  ground.  We  opened  the  animals, 
took  out  the  entrails,  and  then  went  back  to  the  tent  to 
fetch  the  sled;jjes  and  doL;".s  and  proper  llayin<^-kni\es. 
Our  second  cuj)  of  chocolate  in  the  lent  tasted  \er\'  L;'ood 
alter  this  interruption.  When  we  had  skinned  and  cut 
up  the  two  bears  we  left  them  in  a  heaj),  coveivd  oxer 
with  the  skins  to  j^rotect  the  meat  from  the  gulls;  the 
third  one  we  took  back  with  us.  The  next  day  we 
fetched  the  others,  and  now  ha\e  more  meat  food  than 
we  shall  be  able  to  consume.  1  hope.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
though,  that  we  can  gi\e  the  dogs  as  much  raw  meat 
as  they  will  eat;  they  certainly  require  it.  'Suggen,'  poor 
thing,  is  in  a  very  bad  wa)-,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  can  get  an\'  more  work  out  of  him.  When  we  took 
him  with  us  after  the  bears  the  first  dav,  he  could  not 
walk,  and  we  had  to  jilace  him  on  the  sledge;  but  then 
he  howled  so  terrifically,  as  much  as  to  say  it  was  be- 
neath   his    dignity   to   be    transported    in    this   way,  that 
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jolianscn  liad  to  take  him  honu'  ai^aiii.  Tlu-  (Vv^s  sccni 
to  be  attacked  with  a  paralysis  ot  the  k\t;> ;  they  fall 
down,  and  have  the  Kfeatest  dilVu  ullv  in  riNi'i'j;.  It  ha> 
Ix'en  the  same  with  all  of  them,  from '( iuKn  '  downward. 
'  Kaif.'is,'  howewr.  is  a.^  fiesh  and  ulII  as  evi'i". 

"it  is  remarkable  how  larL;e  these  cubs  were.  I 
could  hardK'  ima''ine  that  the\'  were  boi'u  this  \ear.  and 
should  without  hesitation  have  put  them  down  as  a  year 
old  if  the  she-bear  had  not  h^.n  in  milk,  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  cubs  would  suck  for  a  \ear  and  a 
half.  Those  we  shot  by  the  I'^rani  on  November  4lh 
last  year  were  hardlv  half  the  si/e  of  these.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  polar  bear  produces  its  youni;-  at  different 
times  of  the  )ear.  In  the  paunches  of  the  cul)s  were 
pieces  of  skin  from  a  seal. 

"Monday,  July  15th.  As  we  wei'e  working  at  the 
kayaks  yesterday  a  Ross's  "uH  {Rliodoslclliia  rosea)  came 
rtyint;'  by.  It  was  a  full-grown  bird,  and  made  a  turn 
when  just  over  us,  showing  its  pretty  rose -colored 
breast,  and  then  disappeared  again  in  the  mist  southward. 
On  Thursday  I  saw  another  adult  Ross's  gull,  with  a 
black  ring  round  its  neck  ;  it  came  from  the  northeast, 
and  tlew  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  Otherwise  it  is 
remarkable  how  all  the  birds  have  disa[)peared  from  here. 
The  little  auk  is  no  loiiLier  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  the  onlv 
birds  are  an  ivory-gull  now  and  then,  and  occasionally  a 
fulmar. 

"  Wednesday,  July  17th.     At  last  the  time  is  drawing 
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near  when  \vc  can  be  off  again  and  start  homeward  in 
earnest.  The  snow  has  decreased  sufficiently  to  make 
advance  fairlv  easy.  We  are  doincj^  our  utmost  to  uet 
ready.  The  grips  on  the  sledges  are  nicely  arranged, 
and  provided  with  cushions  of  bearskin  on  Johansen's 
and  of  cloth  on  mine.  This  is  in  order  to  ijive  the 
kayaks  a  firm  and  soft  bed  and  j^revent  chafing.  The 
kayaks  are  painted  with  soot  and  train-oil,  and  have  been 
calked  with  jjastels  (for  drawing),  crushed  and  also  mixed 
with  train-oil  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  these  various  ingre- 
dients would  2:0.  We  are  now  usini>"  a  mixture  of  stea- 
rine,  pitch,  and  resin,*  to  finish  up  with.  A  thorough 
revision  of  our  equipment  will  take  jdUicc,  and  everything 
not  absolutely  invaluable  will  be  left  behind.  We  must 
say  good-bye  here  to  the  sleeping-bag  and  tent.t  Our 
days  of  comfort  arc  j)ast,  and  henceforth  until  we  are  on 
board  the  sloop^  we  will  live  under  the  open  sky. 

"  Meanwhile  we  have  lain  here — '  Longing  Camp,'  as 
we  call  it — and  let  the  time  slijj  b\'.  We  have  eaten 
bear- meat  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and,  so  far  from 
being  tired  of  it,  have  made  the  discovery  that  the  breast 
of  the  cubs  is  quite  a  delicacy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  exclusive  meat  and  fat  diet  has  not  caused  us  the 
slightest  discomfort  in  any  way,  and  we  have  no  cra\'ing 


*  This  was  taken  in  case  it  might  be  wanted  for  solderiiis;  the  cooking 
apparatus  or  tlic  (Tcrniaii-silver  plates  under  the  sledi^e-runners. 
+  We  eventually  decided  to  ret;iiii  this,  howe\er. 
\  The  vessel  \\c  expected  to  catch  in  Spitzbergen. 
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for  farinaceous  food,  although  we  might,  perhaps,  regard 
a  hirge  cake  as  the  acme  of  happiness.  Every  now  and 
then  we  cheer  ourselves  uj)  with  lipi.e-juice  grog,  a  blood- 
pancake,  or  some  stewed  whortleberries,  and  let  our  im- 
aginations run  riot  over  all  the  amenities  of  civilization, 
which  we  mean  to  enjoy  to  the  full  when  we  get  home ! 
Perhaps  it  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  we  get  there ; 
perhaps  there  will  be  many  a  hard  trial  to  overcome. 
But,  no  ;  I  will  belie\e  the  best.  There  arc  still  two  months 
of  summer  left,  and  in  them  something  can  be  done. 

"  Friday,  July  19th.  Two  full-grown  Ross's  gulls  Hew 
over  here  from  the  northeast  and  went  west  this  morning. 
When  far  off  they  uttered  cries  which  reminded  me  of 
that  of  the  wrvneck,  and  which  I  at  first  thou<>;ht  came 
from  a  little  auk.  I'hey  flew  quite  low,  just  oxer  my 
hepd,  and  the  rose-color  of  their  under-parts  could  be  seen 
plainly.  Another  Ross's  gull  tlew  by  here  yesterday.  It 
is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  many  of  them.  Where 
are  we  .•' 

"  Tuesday,  July  23d.  Yesterday  forenoon  we  at  last 
got  clear  of  '  Longing  Camp,'  and  now,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  we  are  again  on  the  move.  We  have  worked  day 
and  nicrht  to  uict  off.  First  we  thought  it  would  be  on 
the  19th,  then  the  20th,  and  then  the  21st,  but  something 
always  cropped  up  that  had  to  be  done  before  we  could 
leave.  The  bread,  which  had  been  soaked  in  sea-water, 
had  to  be  carefully  dried  in  the  frying-pan  over  the  lamj), 
and   this  took   several    days;    then   the  socks  had  to  be 
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patched,  and  the  kayaks  carefully  looked  over,  etc. 
We  were  determined  to  start  on  our  last  journey  home 
in  good  repair,  and  so  we  did.  Everything  goes  like 
wildfire.  The  chances  of  progress  are  better  than  we 
expected,  although  the  ice  is  anything  but  even ;  the 
sledges  are  lighter  to  draw,  now  that  everything  that  can 
be  disi)ensed  with  is  left  behind,  and  the  snon*.  too,  has 
decreased  considerably.  On  the  last  part  of  the  journey 
yesterday  we  could  evt;n  go  without  snow-shoes,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  progress  among  the  ridges  and 
irregularities,  where  they  are  difficult  to  manage,  is 
quicker  without  them.  Johansen  performed  a  feat  bv 
crossing  a  lane  alone  in  his  kayak,  with  'Suggen'  lying 
on  the  fore-deck,  while  he  himself  knelt  on  the  after-deck 
and  balanced  the  craft  as  he  paddled.  I  began  to  try 
the  same  with  mine,  but  found  it  too  cranky  to  risk  the 
attemp^,  and  preferred  to  tow  it  over,  with  'Kaifas'  on  the 
deck,  while  I  went  carefully  alongside  and  jumped  over 
on  some  pieces  of  ice. 

"  We  have  now  the  advantajre  of  finding  drinking- 
water  exerywhere.  We  are  also  eating  our  old  proven- 
der aoain  ;  but,  curiouslv  enouoh,  neither  Johansen  nor 
I  think  the  farinaceous  food  as  good  as  one  might  sup- 
pose after  a  month  of  meat  diet.  It  is  good  to  be  under 
way  again,  and  not  the  least  pleasant  part  about  it  is  our 
lighter  sledges;  but  then  we  certainly  left  a  good  deal 
behind  at  'Longing  Camp.'  In  addition  to  a  respect- 
able mound  of  meat  and  blubber,  we  left  thre-i  fine  bear- 
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skins.  Our  frienc',  the  bag,  too.  is  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  bears ;  a  quantity  of  wood,  consisting  of  the  boards 
from  under  the  sledges,  the  snow-shoes  and  other  things, 
more  than  half  of  Blessing's  fine  medicaments — plaster- 
of-Paris  bandages,  sof.  steam-sterilized  gauze  bandaoes, 
hygroscopic  cotton  wadding — to  say  nothing  of  a  good 
aluminium  horizon-glass,  rope,  our  combined  frying-pan 
and  melter,  half  an  aluminium  cap  belonging  to  the 
cooker,  sheets  of  German  silver,  a  train-oil  lamp  of  the 
same,  bags,  tools,  sail-cloth,  Finn  shoes,  our  wolfskin 
fingerless  gloves,  also  woollen  ones,  a  geological  hammer, 
half  a  shirt,  socks,  and  other  sundries,  all  strewn  about  in 
chaotic  confusion.  Instead  of  all  these  we  have  an  au<r- 
mentation  in  the  form  of  a  sack  of  dried  seal's  and  bears 
flesh  and  the  other  half  of  the  aluminium  cap  full  of 
blubber.  We  are  now  thoroughly  divested  of  all  super- 
fluous articles,  and  there  is  hardly  so  much  as  a  bit  of 
wood  to  be  had  if  one  should  want  a  stick  to  slip  through 
the  end  of  the  hauling-rope." 
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"Wednesday,  July  24th.  At  last  the  marvel  has 
come  to  jDass — land,  land !  and  after  we  had  almost  given 
\.\\)  our  belief  in  it!  After  nearly  two  years,  we  again 
see  somethintr  rising  above  that  never-endinu"  white  line 
on  the  horizon  yonder  —  a  white  line  which  for  millen- 
nium after  millennium  has  stretched  over  this  sea,  and 
which  for  millenniums  to  come  shall  stretch  in  the  same 
way.  We  are  leaving  it,  and  leaxing  no  trace  behind  us, 
for  the  track  of  our  little  caravan  across  the  endless 
plains  has  long  ago  disappeared.  A  new  life  is  begin- 
ning for  us;  for  the  ice  it  is  ever  the  same. 

"  It  has  long  haunted  our  dreams,  this  land,  and  now 
it  comes  like  a  vision,  like  fairly -land.  Drift-white,  it 
arches  above  the  horizon  like  distant  clouds,  wliich  one 
is  afraid  will  disappear  every  minute.  The  most  wonder- 
ful thin<2-  is  that  we  have  seen  this  land  all  the  time  with- 
out  knowing-  it.  I  examined  it  several  times  with  the 
telescope  from  'Longing  Camp'  in  the  belief  that  it 
mit^ht  be  snow-fields,  but  alwavs  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  only  clouds,  as   I  could   never  discover  any 
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dark  point.  Then,  too,  it  seemed  to  change  form,  which, 
I  suppose,  must  be  attributed  to  the  mist  which  always  lay 
over  it;  but  it  always  came  back  again  at  the  same  j)lace 
with  its  remarkable  regular  curves.  I  now  remember 
that  dark  crag  we  saw  east  of  us  at  the  camp,  and  which 
I  took  to  be  an  iceberg.  It  must  certainl}'  have  beer,  a 
little  islet*  of  some  kind. 

"  The  ice  was  worse  and  ire  broken  than  ever  yes- 
terday;  it  was,  indeed,  a  labor  to  force  one's  way  over 
pressure-ridges  like  veritable  mountains,  with  valleys  and 
clefts  in  between  ;  but  on  we  went  in  good  spirits,  and 
made  some  progress.  At  lanes  where  a  crossing  was 
difficult  to  find  we  did  not  hesitate  to  launch  kayaks  and 
sledges,  and  were  soon  over  in  tliis  manner.  Sometimes 
after  a  ver)-  bad  bit  we  would  come  across  some  Hat  ice 
for  a  short  distance,  and  over  this  we  would  go  like  wild- 
fire, splashing  through  ponds  and  puddles.  While  I  was 
on  ahead  at  one  time  yesterday  morning.  Johansen  went 
uj)  on  to  a  hummock  to  look  at  the  ice,  and  remarked  a 
curious  black  strij^e  over  the  horizon  ;  but  he  supj3osed  it 
to  be  only  a  cloud,  he  said,  and  I  thought  no  more  about 
the  matter.  When,  some  while  later,  I  also  ascended  a 
hummock  to  look  at  the  ice,  I  became  aware  of  the  same 
black  stripe ;  it  ran  obliquely  from  the  horizon  up  into 
what  1  supposed  to  be  a  white  bank  of  clouds.  The 
longer  1  looked  at  this  bank  and  stripe  the  more  unusual 

*This  supposition  is  cxtrcmclN'  (ioubtful. 
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I  thouiiht  them,  until  I  was  constrained  to  fetch  the  trlass. 
No  sooner  had  I  fixed  it  on  the  black  jxirt  than  it  struck 
me  at  once  that  this  must  be  land,  and  that  not  far  off. 
There  was  a  larije  snow-field  out  of  which  black  rocks 
j)rojecled.  It  was  not  long  before  Johansen  had  the  glass 
to  his  eye,  and  convinced  himself  that  we  really  had  land 
before  us.  We  both  of  us  natural  1)'  became  in  the  high- 
est spirits.  I  then  saw  a  similar  white  arching  outline 
a  little  farther  east;  but  it  was  for  the  most  j)art  cox'ered 
with  white  mist,  from  which  it  could  hardly  be  distinguish- 
ed,  and,  moreover,  was  continually  changing  form.  It  soon, 
howexer,  came  out  entirely,  and  was  considerably  larger 
and  higher  tlian  the  former,  but  there  was  not  a  black 
speck  to  be  seei.  on  it.  So  this  was  what  land  looked  like, 
now  thai  we  had  come  to  it  !  I  had  imagined  it  in  man\' 
forms,  with  high  peaks  and  glittering"  glaciers,  but  never 
like  this.  There  was  nothing  kindly  about  this,  but  it 
was  indeed  no  less  welcome ;  and  on  the  whole  we  could 
not  exjject  it  to  be  otherwise  than  snow  covered,  with  all 
the  snow  which  falls  here. 

"  So  then  we  jjitched  the  tent  and  had  a  feast  suited 
to  the  occasion :  lol^scouse  made  of  jjotatoes  (for  the  last 
time  but  one;  ^ve  had  saved  them  long  for  this  occasion), 
pemmican,  dried  bear's  and  seal's  liesh,  and  bear  tongues, 
choi)ped  up  together.  After  this  was  a  second  course, 
consisting  of  bread-crumbs  fried  in  bear's  grease,  als(j 
vril-food  and  butter,  and  a  jjiece  ot  chocolate  to  wind  up." 

We  thought  this  land  so  near  that  it  could  not  pos- 
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sibly  take  long  to  reach  it,  certainly  not  longer  than  till 
next  evening.  Johansen  was  even  certain  that  we  shoukl 
<lo  it  the  same  day,  but  nevertheless  thirteen  clays  were 
to  elapse,  occupied  in  the  same  monotonous  drudgery 
over  the  drift-ice. 

(Ml  July  25th  I  write:  "When  we  stopped  in  the 
fog  yesterday  evening  we  had  a  feeling  that  we  must 
have  come  well  under  land.  This  morning,  when  we 
turned  out,  the  first  thing  johansen  did  when  he  went 
to  fetch  some  water  for  me  to  cook  with  was,  of  course, 
to  climb  up  on  the  nearest  hummock  and  look  at  the 
land.  There  it  lay,  considerably  nearer  than  before,  and 
he  is  quite  certain  that  we  shall  reach  it  before  night." 
I  also  discovered  a  new  land  to  our  west  (S.  60  W. 
magnetic)  that  day;  a  regular,  shield-like,  arched  outline, 
similar  to  the  other  land;  and  it  was  low  abcn'e  the 
horizon,  and  appeared  to  be  a  long  way  off.* 

We  went  on  our  way  as  fast  as  we  could  across  lanes 
and  rough  ice,  but  did  not  get  far  in  the  day,  and  the 
land  did  not  seem  to  be  much  nearer.  In  reality  there 
was  no  difference  to  be  seen,  although  we  tried  to 
imagine  that  it  was  steadily  growing  higher.  On 
Saturday,  July  27th,  I  seem  to  have  a  suspicion  that 
in  point  of  fact  we  were  drifting  away  from  land,  I 
write :  "  The  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  S.S.W. 
(magnetic)  just    as   we    were    getting  off   yesterday,  and 
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*  It  proved  later  that  this  must  be  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  Land. 
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iiurc'.'iNC'd  as  tlu'  day  went  on.  It  was  easy  to  |)c'r(('i\e 
1)\-  tin-  atinospheiT  that  tlu-  wind  was  driviiit;  tin-  ice 
oft  the  hind,  and  hmd-huu's  foinud  |)aiti\:iihn"Iy  (tn  the 
t-ast  side  of  it.  W'hrn  I  was  up  on  a  Iiunmioik  N'ester- 
(hi\'  e\i'nint;'  I  ob>er\c'd  a  hhick  stripe  on  thr  hoi'i/on 
under  land;  I  examined  it  with  the  ^iass.  and,  as  I  liad 
surmised,  tliere  was  an  i(\' cdi;!.'  or  i>;laeiei"  stretehinj;  far 
in  a  westerly  direction  ;  and  there  \\a.>>  plainh'  a  hi'oad 
lane  in  front  of  it,  to  jndi^e  h)  tlu'  dai'h  bank  of  mist 
which  lav  there.  it  seems  to  me  that  land  cannot 
be  far  off.  and  if  the  ice  is  tolerabl)'  pa>>able  we  may 
reach  it  to-da\-.  I'he  wind  continued  last  ninhl,  but 
it  has  (|nietcd  down  now,  and  thei'e  is  sunshine  outside. 
We  tr\-  by  (,'ver_\  means  in  our  power  to  L;c't  a  com- 
fortable night's  rest  in  our  new  batjj  of  blankets.  We 
have  trie'd  lyint;'  on  the  bari'  ice.  on  the  'ski,"  and  to- 
ni_L:,ht  on  the  bare  ice  ai;ain  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  hard  and  ne\er  will  be  \ery  comfortable ;  a 
little  chilly,  too,  when  one  is  wet;  but  we  shall  ap|)reci- 
ate  a  l;'oo(1  w.u'm  bed  all  the  moix   when  we  _L;et  it. 

"  Tuesdav.  Iul\'  ;oth.  We  make  inci\'dibl\'  slow 
])r()t;ress  ;  but  we  ai'c  pushint;  oui"  way  nearer  land  all  the 
same.*  I'^wry  kind  ot  hinderance  seems  to  beset  us: 
now  I  am  suffering  so  much  from  ni)'  back  (lumbago.'^) 
that  N'esterday  il  was  only  b\-  t'xi'rtini;  all  m\-  strength  of 
will  that  1  could  drag   my.sell   along.      In   ditricult   places 
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lohaiisi-n  had  to  lu'lj)  inr  with  luy  slcdi^a'.  It  hti^aii 
VC'stcrdav,  and  at  tlir  end  of  our  marc  Ii  hr  had  to  ;;() 
fn>l  and  find  the  way.  W-stcrday  I  was  iiuich  worsr.  and 
how  I  am   lo-dav  I  do  not  know  I)i'forc  I  bcjuin   to  walk; 
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but  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  1  can  ilrag  myself  along 
at  all,  though  it  is  with  endless  |)ain.  We  had  to  halt  and 
camp  on  account  of  rain  \'e>tt'rda_\-  morning  at  three, 
after  'nl\-  haxing  gone  nine  houi-s.  The  I'ain  succeeded 
m  ma.'ng  us  wet  before  we  iiad  found  a  .suitable  place 
for  the  ent.  I  lere  uc  ha\e  been  a  whole  da\-  while  it 
has  been  jjouring  down,  and  we  ha\e  liardK- becoiiK,  diit.r. 
'I'here  are  puddle.s  under  us  and  the  bag  is  soakL-i  on  the 
underside.       The  wind  lias  gone   round   to   the  W'.st   just 
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now,  and  it  lias  stopped  raining,  so  we  made  some  por- 
ridi>e  for  breakfast  and  think  of  ijoing  on  asiain  ;  but  if  it 
should  begin  to  rain  again  we  must  stop,  as  it  will  not  do 
to  c:et  wet  through  when  we  have  no  change  of  clothes. 
It  is  anything  but  pleasant  as  it  is  to  lie  with  wet  legs 
and  feet  that  are  like  icicles,  and  not  have  a  dry  thread 
to  jjut  on.  Full-grown  Ross's  gulls  were  seen  singly 
four  times  to-day,  and  when  Johansen  was  out  to  fetch 
water  this  morninu;  he  saw  two.* 

"Wednesday,  July  31st.  The  ice  is  as  disintegrated  and 
impracticable  as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  continual 
friction  and  packing  of  the  floes  against  each  other  grind 
up  the  ice  so  that  the  water  is  full  of  brash  and  small 
pieces ;  to  ferry  over  this  in  the  kayaks  i.>  impossible, 
and  the  search  is  long  before  we  eventuallv  find  a 
hazardous  crossing.  Sometimes  we  have  to  form  one  by 
pushing  small  fioes  together,  or  must  ferry  the  sledges 
t)ver  on  a  little  floe.  We  spend  much  time  and  labor  on 
each  single  lane,  and  progress  becomes  slow  in  this  way. 
My  back  still  painful,  Johansen  had  to  go  ahead  yesterday 
also;  and  evening  and  morning  he  is  obliged  to  take  off 
my  boots  aiid  socks,  for  I  am  unable  to  do  it  myself. 
He  is  touchingly  unselfish,  and  takes  care  of  me  as  if  I 
were  a  child;  e\'ervthing  he  thinks  can  ease  me  he  does 
quietly,  without  my  knowing  it.  Poor  fellow,  he  has  to 
work  doubly  hard  now,  and  does  not  know  how  this  will 

*  We  saw  more  and  mo.e  of  tliese  remarkable  birds  the  farther  we 
went. 
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end.  I  feci  very  much  better  to-day,  however,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  shall  soon  be  all  right. 

"Thursday,  August  ist.  Ice  with  more  obstacles 
than  here  —  is  it  to  be  found,  I  wonder?  Hut  we  are 
working  slowly  on,  and,  that  being  the  case,  we  ought, 
perhajxs,  to  be  satisfied.  We  have  also  had  a  change — a 
brilliantly  fine  day;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  south  wind 
we  have  had,  and  which  opened  the  lanes,  has  jnit  us  a 
good  way  farther  off  land  again.  We  have  also  drifted 
a  lonu:  distance  to  the  east,  and  no  lonijer  see  the  most 
westerly  land  with  the  black  rocks,  which  we  remarked 
at  first.  It  would  seem  jis  if  the  Ross's  gulls  keep  to 
land  here ;  we  see  them  daily. 

"  One  thing,  however,  I  am  rejoicing  over;  my  back 
is  almost  well,  so  that  I  shall  not  delay  our  progress  any 
more.  I  ha\e  some  idea  now  what  it  would  be  like  if 
one  of  us  became  seriously  ill.  Our  fate  would  then  be 
sealed,  I  think. 

"  Friday,  August  2d.  It  seems  as  if  everything  con- 
spired tf)  delay  us,  and  that  we  shall  never  get  away  from 
this  drift-ice.  My  back  is  well  again  now;  the  ice  was 
more  passable  yesterday  tlian  before,  so  that  we  nearly 
made  a  good  days  march  ;  but  in  return  wind  and  cur- 
rent set  us  from  shore,  and  we  are  farther  awa}-  again. 
Against  these  two  enemies  all  fighting  is  in  vain,  I  am 
afraid.  We  ha\e  drifted  far  off  to  the  southeast,  have 
got  the  north  point  of  the  land  about  due  west  of  us,  and 
we  are  now  in  about  Si    36'  N.      My  only  hope  now  is 
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tliat  this  drift  eastward,  away  from  land,  may  stop  or 
alter  its  course,  and  thus  bring  us  nearer  land.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  lanes  are  covered  with  young  ice, 
which  it  would  be  disastrous  to  put  the  kayaks  through. 
If  this  gets  worse,  things  will  look  very  bad.  Meanwhile 
we  have  nothing  to  do  l)Ut  go  on  as  fast  as  we  can.  If 
we  are  going  to  drift  back  into  the  ice  again,  then — 
then  — 

"  Saturday,  August  3d.  Inconceivable  toil.  We 
never  could  go  on  with  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
vntst.  We  ha\'e  made  wretchedly  little  i)rogress,  even  if 
w"  have  made  any  at  all.  We  have  had  no  food  for  the 
dogs  the  last  few  days  except  the  ivory -gulls  and  fulmars 
we  have  been  able  to  shoot,  and  that  has  been  a  couj^le  a 
day.  Yesterday  the  dogs  only  had  a  little  bit  of  blubber 
each. 

"  Sunday,  August  4th.  These  lanes  are  desperate 
work  and  tax  one's  strength.  We  ofteri  have  to  go 
seveial  hundred  yards  on  mere  brash,  or  from  block  to 
block,  dragging  the  sledges  after  us,  and  in  constant  fear 
of  their  ca]:)sizing  into  the  water.  Johansen  was  very 
nearlv  in  vesterdav,  but,  as  a]wavs  hitherto,  he  managed 
to  save  himself.  The  dogs  fall  in  and  get  a  bath  contin- 
ually. 

"  Monday,  August  5th.  We  have  never  had  worse 
ice  than  yesterday,  but  we  managed  to  force  our  way 
on  a  little,  nevertl-icless,  and  two  happy  incidents  marked 
the  (lav:  the  first  was  that  Johansen  was  not  eaten  up  by 
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a  bear,  and  the  second,  that  we  saw  open  water  under  the 
ijlacier  ed<>'e  ashore. 

"  We  set  off  about  7  o'clock  yesterday  niornint;-  and 
Sfot  on  to  ice  as  bad  it  as  could  be.  It  was  as  if  some 
giant  had  hurled  down  enormous  blocks  pell-mell,  and 
liad  strewn  \\'et  snow  in  between  them  with  water  under- 
neath ;  and  into  this  we  sank  above  our  knees.  There 
were  also  numbers  of  deep  pools  in  between  the  blocks. 
It  was  like  toiling  over  hill  and  dale,  up  and  down  over 
block  after  block  and  ridge  after  ridge,  with  deep  clefts 
in  between ;  not  a  clear  space  big  enough  to  pitcli  a 
tent  on  even,  and  thus  it  went  on  the  whole  time.  To 
put  a  coj)ing-stone  to  our  misery,  there  was  such  a  mist 
that  we  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us. 
After  an  exhausting  march  we  at  last  reached  a  lane 
where  we  had  to  ferry  over  in  the  kayaks.  After  having 
cleared  the  side  of  the  lane  from  young  ice  and  brash,  1 
drew  m\'  sledge  tr  the  end  of  the  ice.  and  was  !io!din<>;  it 
to  prevent  it  slipping  in,  when  I  heard  a  scn''rte  behind 
me.  and  Johansen.  who  had  just  turned  r(  d  to  pull 
his  sledge  Hush   with  mine,*  cried.  '  Take  u'un!'     I 
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turned  round  and  saw  an  enormous  bear  t       >\vinfr  itself 


*  As  u    rule,    we  crossed   the    lanes    in    this    man  we    placed   the 

sledges,  with  tlie  kayaks  on.  side  by  si<le,  lashed  them  together,  stiff- 
ened them  by  running  the  snow-shoes  across  under  t'tie  straps,  which 
also  steadied  them,  and  then  launched  them  as  they  were  with  the  sledges 
lashed  underneath.  When  across,  we  had  only  t(<  haul  them  up  on  the 
other  side. 
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on  him,  and  Johanscn  on  his  back.  I  tried  to  seize  my 
gun,  wiiieh  was  in  its  case  on  the  fore-deck,  but  at  the 
same  moment  the  kayak  slipped  into  the  water.  My 
first  th()UL;ht  was  to  throw  myself  into  the  water  o\er  the 
kayak  and  (ire  from  there,  but  I  recognized  how  risky  it 
would  be.  I  began  to  i)ull  the  kayak,  with  its  heavy 
cargo,  on  to  the  high  edge  of  the  ice  again  as  cpiickk  as  I 
could,  and  was  on  my  knees  pulling  and  tugging  to  get 
at  mv  uun.      I  had  no  time  to  look  round  and  see  what 
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was  going  on  behind  me,  when  I  heard  Johansen  quietly 
sav,  '  You  must  look  sharp  if  you  want  to  l)e  in  time!' 

"  Look  sharp  .^     1  should  think  so!     At  last  I  got  hold 
of  the  butt-end.  dragged   the   gun    out,  turn-xl  round  in  a 
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sitting  |)<)sturc,  and  oockfd  tlu'  shot-banrl.  Tlu'  bear  was 
standing  not  two  )-ards  otT,  ready  to  make  an  end  to  in\- 
dog,  '  Kaifas.'  Tliere  was  no  time  to  I(jse  in  eoeking  the 
other  barrel  so  I  gave  it  a  change  of  shot  behind  the  ear, 
and  it  fell  down  dead  between  us. 

"The  bear  must  ha\'e  followed  our  track  like  a  eai, 
and,  coN'ered  by  the  ice-blocks,  ha\e  slunk  uj)  while  we 
were  clearing  the  ice  from  the  lant'  and  had  our  backs  to 
him.  We  could  see  h\  the  trail  how  it  harl  crept  o\'er  a 
small  i-idge  just  behind  us  under  co\-er  of  a  mound  b\- 
Johansen's  kaj'ak.  While  the  latter,  without  >us|)e(^tmg 
anything  or  looking  round,  went  back  and  stvOoped  down 
to  pick  up  the  hauling-r()j)e,  lie  su  'deu'y  caught  sight 
of  an  animal  crouched  up  at  the  enci  of  the  kayak,  but 
thoutrht  it  was  '  Suggen  ';  and  before  he  had  time  to  real- 
ize  that  it  was  so  big  he  reccixed  a  cuff  on  the  ear  which 
made  him  see  fireworks,  and  then,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
o\'er  he  went  on  his  l)ack.  lie  tried  to  defend  himself 
as  best  he  could  with  his  fist>.  With  one  hand  he  seized 
the  diroat  of  the  animal,  and  held  fast,  clinching  it  with 
all  his  might.  It  was  just  as  the  bear  was  about  to  bite 
johansen  in  the  hrad  that  he  uttered  the  memorable 
words,  '■  i.<»Mk  sharp!"  The  bear  kepi  glancing  at  me  con- 
tinually, speculating,  no  doubl,  a-v  to  what  I  was  going  to 
do;  but  then  caught  >i<>ht  of  the  do-:  and  turned  towards 
it.  johansen  let  go  as  cjuick  as  thought,  and  wriggled 
himself  awav.  while  the  bear  gave  '  Suggen  a  cuff  which 
made  him  howl  lustily,  just    as    lie   does  when  we   thrash 
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him.  Then  '  Kaifas  '  i^ot  a  slap  on  the  nose.  Meanwhile 
Johansen  had  Ntrui;'i»;lecl  to  his  legs,  and  when  I  fned  had 
got  his  gun,  which  was  sticking  out  of  the  kayak  hole. 
Tin-  onl\-  harm  done  was  that  the  bear  had  scraped  some 
grime  off  johansens  right  cheek,  so  that  he  has  a  white 
stripe  on  it,  and  had  gi\en  him  a  slight  wound  in  one 
hand;  '  Kaifas'  had  also  got  a  scratch  on  his  nose. 

"  Hardly  had  the  bear  fallen  before  we  saw  two  more 
peeping  over  a  hummock  a  little  way  off  cui)s,  who 
naturally  wanted  to  see  the  result  of  the  maternal  chase. 
They  were  two  large  cubs.  I  thought  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  sacrifice  a  cartridge  on  them,  but  Johansen  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  young  bear's  flesh  was  much  more 
delicate  in  Havor  than  old.  1  le  would  only  shoot  one,  he 
said,  and  started  off.  However,  the  cubs  took  to  their 
heels,  although  they  came  back  a  little  while  later,  and  we 
coulc,  hear  them  at  a  lonu"  distance  <>"rowlin<i;  after  their 
mothci. 

"Johansen  sent  one  of  them  a  ball,  but  the  range  was 
too  long,  and  he  only  wounded  it.  With  some  terrific 
growls  it  started  off  again,  and  Johansen  after  it;  but  he 
ga\e  \\\j  the  chase  soon,  as  he  saw  it  promised  to  be  a 
long  one.  While  we  were  cutting  up  the  she-bear  the 
cubs  came  back  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane,  and  tjie 
whole  time  we  were  there  we  had  them  walking  round 
us.  WHien  we  had  fed  the  doirs  well,  and  had  eaten 
some  of  the  raw  meat  ourselves,  and  had  furthermore 
stowed   awa)'  in    the   kayaks    the   meat   we    had   cut    r'^ 
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the  legs,  wc  at  last  ferried  over  the  lane  and  went  on 
our  way. 

"  llie  ice  was  not  good;  and,  to  make  bad  worse,  we 
imniediatelv  came  on  some  terrible  lanes  full  of  nothinu' 
but  tightly  packed  lumps  of  ice.  In  some  places  there 
were  whole  seas  of  it,  and  it  was  enough  to  make  one 
desj)air.  Among  all  this  lo(\  ice  we  came  on  an  un- 
usually thick  old  tloe,  with  high  mounds  on  it  ami  pools 
in  between.  It  was  from  one  of  these  mounds  that  I 
observed  through  the  glass  the  open  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  and  now  we  cannot  have  far  to  go.  liut  the 
ice  looks  very  bad  on  ahead,  and  each  ])iece  whe)i  it  is 
like  this  may  take  a  long  time  to  travel  o\er. 

"  As  wc  went  along  we  heard  the  wounded  bear  low- 
ing ceaselessly  behind  us;  it  filled  the  whole  of  this  si- 
lent world  of  ice  with  its  bitter  plaint  over  the  cruelty 
of  man.  It  was  miserable  to  hear  it;  and  if  we  had  had 
time  wc  should  undoubtedly  have  gone  back  and  sacri- 
ficed a  cartridge  on  it.  We  saw  the  cubs  'j;o  off  tt)  the 
])lace  where  the  mother  was  lying,  and  thought  to  our- 
selves that  we  had  got  rid  of  them,  but  heard  them  soon 
afterwards,  and  e\en  when  we  had  camped  the\'  were  not 
far  off. 

"  Wednesday,  .August  yth.  At  last  we  are  under 
land  ;  at  last  the  drift-ice  lies  behind  us,  and  before  us 
is  open  water — open,  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed,  to  the  end.  Yes- 
terday was  the  day.  When  we  came  out  of  the  tent 
the  evening  of  the  day  before  yesterday  we  both  thought 
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wo  must  be  nearer  tlic  edt^e  of  the  glacier  than  ever, 
and  with  fresh  ((Uira^e,  and  in  the  faint  hope  of  reaeii- 
ini;  land  lliat  day.  we  started  on  our  journey.  Yet  we 
dared  not  think  oui'  life  on  the  drift-ice  was  so  nearly 
at  an  v\\i\.  After  wanderin'j;  about  on  il  for  li\e  months 
and  sulTerint;  so  many  disaj)i)()intments,  we  were  only 
too  well  prepared  for  a  new  defeat.  We  thought,  how-- 
e\er,  that  the  ice  looked  more  promisini;'  farthei"  on, 
though  before  we  had  gcMie  far  we  came  to  broad  lanes 
full  of  slush  and  foul,  uneven  ice,  with  hills  and  dales, 
and  deep  >now  and  watei*.  into  which  we  >ank  up  to  our 
thighs.  After  a  couple  of  lanes  of  this  kind,  matters  im- 
proved a  little,  and  we  got  on  to  some  flat  ice.  After 
ha\ing  gone  o\er  this  for  a  while,  it  became  apparent 
how  much  nearer  we  were  to  the  edge  of  the  ulacier. 
It  coulfl  not  j)ossibly  be  far  off  now.  We  eagerly  har- 
nessed ourseh'es  to  the  sledges  again,  j)ut  on  a  sj)urt, 
and  away  we  went  through  snow  and  water,  over  mounds 
and  ridges.  WY-  went  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  what 
did  we  care  if  we  sank  into  water  till  far  above  our  fur 
leuu"in<'s,  so  that  botli  they  and  our  '  komager "  filled  and 
gurgled  like  a  |3ump  .•'  What  did  it  matter  to  us  now,  .so 
long  as  we  got  on.-" 

"We  soon  reached  jilains,  and  over  them  we  went 
quicker  and  quicker.  We  waded  through  ponds  where 
the  spray  fiew  up  on  all  sides.  Nearer  and  nearer  we 
came,  and  by  the  dark  water -sk\-  before  us,  which  con- 
tinually rose  higher,  we  could  see  how  we  were  drawing 
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near  to  op'ii  watiT.  W'c  did  not  (.'xcn  nolict'  hears  now. 
TIktc;  sccnicd  to  Ix-  pknty  about,  tracks,  both  (dd  and 
new,  cro>sinn'  and  ix-crossint; :  oiu-  had  cwn  inspected 
the  lent  while  we  were  asleep,  and  by  the  li'e>h  trail  we 
could  see  ho\\'  it  had  (onu-  down  wind  in  h'e  of  u>.  We 
iiad  no  use  for  a  bear  now;  wc  iiad  food  enough.  We 
were  soon  ,ibK'  to  sei'  the  open  water  under  the  wall  of 
tlie  glacier,  and  ^ww  steps  leiit^thened  ewn  more.  .\>  1 
was  stridini;  jIoul;  1  tliuui;ht  of  the  march  of  the  Ten 
'rhou>and  thi'oUL;h  .\>ia,  when  Xenophon's  >oldiei's,  after 
a  year's  war  against  superior  forces,  at  last  saw  the  ^ea 
from  a  mountain  and  cried,  '  Thalatta!  thalatta  !'  Max  be 
this  sea  was  just  as  welcome  to  us  after  our  months  in 
the  endless  wliite  drift-ice. 

"At  last,  at  last,  I  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Ue- 
fore  me  hiy  the  dark  surface  of  the  sea,  with  floating- 
white  floes;  far  au'a\'  the  glacier  wall  rose  abrupth'  from 
the  water;  oxer  the  whole  lay  a  sombre,  fogg\'  light, 
joy  welled  up  in  our  hearts  at  this  sight,  and  we  could 
not  give  it  expression  in  words.  Behind  us  lay  all  our 
troubles,  before  us  the  waterway  home.  1  wa\ed  m\' 
hat  to  Johansen,  who  was  a  little  way  behind,  and  he 
wa\'ed  his  in  answer  and  shouted  '  llurrah  I'  .Such  an 
event  had  to  be  celebrated  in  Nome  way,  and  we  did  it 
by  haxing  a  piece  of  chocolate  each. 

"  While  we  were  standing  there  lookinir  at  the  water 
the  large  head  of  a  seal  came  up,  and  then  disappeared 
silently  ;  but  soon  more  appeared.      It  is  very  reassuring 
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to  know  that  we  can  procure  food  at  any  minute  we 
like. 

"  Now  came  the  rigging  of  the  kayaks  for  the  voy- 
age. Of  course,  the  better  way  would  have  been  to  pad- 
dle singly,  but,  with  the  long,  big  sledges  on  the  deck, 
this  was  not  easy,  and  leave  them  behind  I  dared  not; 
we  might  have  good  use  for  them  yet.  For  the  time 
being,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to  lash  the  two  kayaks  together  side  by  side  in  our  usual 
manner,  stiffen  them  out  with  snow-shoes  under  the 
straps,  and  place  the  sledges  athwart  them,  one  before 
and  one  behind. 

"  It  was  sad  to  think  we  could  not  take  our  two  last 
dogs  with  us,  but  we  should  probably  have  no  further 
use  for  them,  and  it  would  not  have  done  to  take  them 
with  us  on  the  decks  of  our  kayaks.  We  were  sorry  to 
part  with  them ;  we  had  become  very  fond  of  these  two 
survivors.  Faithful  and  enduring,  they  had  followed  us 
the  whole  journey  through  ;  and,  now  that  better  times 
had  come,  they  must  say  farewell  to  life.  Destroy  them 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others  we  could  not ;  we  sacri- 
ficed a  cartridge  on  each  of  them.  I  shot  Johansen's, 
and  he  shot  mine. 

"  So  then  we  were  ready  to  set  off.  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  let  the  kayaks  dance  over  the  water  and 
hear  the  little  waves  plashing  against  the  sides.  For 
two  years  we  had  not  seen  such  a  surface  of  water  be- 
fore us.     We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  found  that  the 
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wind  was  so  good  that  we  ought  to  make  use  of  it,  and 
so  we  rigged  up  a  sail  on  our  fleet.  We  glided  easily 
before  the  wind  in  towards  the  land  we  had  so  longed  for 
all  these  many  months.  What  a  change,  after  having 
forced  one's  way  inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot  on  ice  ! 
The  mist  had  hidden  the  land  from  us  for  a  while,  but 
now  it  parted,  and  we  saw  the  glacier  rising  straight  in 
front  of  us.  At  the  same  moment  the  sun  burst  forth, 
and  a  more  beautiful  morning  I  can  hardly  remember. 
We  were  soon  underneath  the  glacier,  and  had  to  lower 
our  sail  and  paddle  westward  along  the  wall  of  ice,  which 
was  from  50  to  60  feet  in  height,  and  on  which  a  landing 
was  impossible.  It  seemed  as  if  there  must  be  little 
movement  in  this  glacier;  the  water  had  eaten  its  way 
deep  underneath  it  at  the  foot,  and  there  was  no  n(jise 
of  fallinti  framnents  or  the  cracking  of  crevasses  to  be 
heard,  as  there  generally  is  with  large  glaciers.  It  was 
also  quite  even  on  the  top,  and  no  crevasses  were  to  be 
seen.  Up  the  entire  height  of  the  wall  there  was  strati- 
fication, which  was  unusually  marked.  We  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  tidal  current  was  running  westward  along 
the  wall  of  the  glacier  with  great  rapidity,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  make  good  progress.  To  find  a  cam})- 
ing-ground,  however,  was  not  easy,  and  at  last  we  were 
reduced  to  taking  up  our  abode  on  a  drifting  floe.  It 
was  glorious,  though,  to  go  to  rest  in  the  certainty  that 
we  should  not  wake  to  drudgery  in  the  drift-ice. 

"  When  we  turned  out  to-day  we  found  that  the   ice 
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had  packed  anumd  us,  and  I  do  not  know  yet  how  we 
shall  get  out  of  it,  though  there  is  open  water  not  far  off 
to  our  west. 

"  Thursday,  August  8th.  After  hauling  our  impcdi- 
mctita  over  some  floes  we  got  into  open  water  yesterday 
without  much  difficulty.  When  we  had  reached  the 
edge  of  the  water  we  made  a  paddle  each  from  our  snow- 
slioe-staffs,  to  which  we  bound  blades  made  of  broken-off 
snow-shoes.  They  were  a  great  improvement  on  the 
somewhat  clumsy  paddles,  with  canvas  blades  lashed  to 
bamboo  sticks.  I  was  very  much  inclined  to  chop  off 
our  sledges,  so  that  they  would  only  be  half  as  long  as 
before ;  by  so  doing  we  could  carry  them  on  the  after- 
deck  of  the  kayaks,  and  could  thus  each  j^addle  alone, 
and  our  advance  would  be  much  c|uicker  than  by  pad- 
dling the  twin  kayaks.  However,  I  thought,  perhaps,  it 
was  unadvisable.  The  water  looked  promising  enough 
on  ahead,  but  there  was  mist,  and  we  could  not  see  far; 
we  knew  nothing  of  the  country  or  the  coast  we  had 
come  to,  and  might  yet  have  good  use  for  the  sledges. 
We  therefore  set  off  in  our  double  kayak,  as  before,  with 
the  sledges  athwart  the  deck  fore  and  aft. 

"  The  mist  soon  rose  a  little.  It  was  then  a  dead  calm ; 
the  surface  of  the  water  lay  like  a  great  mirror  before  us, 
with  bits  of  ice  and  an  occasional  floe  driftinsf  on  it.  It 
was  a  marvellously  beautiful  sight,  and  it  was  indeed 
glorious  to  sit  there  in  our  light  vessels  and  glide  over 
the  surface  without  any  exertion.     Suddenly  a  seal  rose 
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in  front  of  us,  and  over  us  flew  continually  ivory-gulls 
and  fulmars  and  kittiwakes.  Little  auks  we  also  saw, 
and  some  Ross's  gulls,  and  a  couj^lc  of  terns.  There 
was  no  want  of  animal  life  here,  nor  of  food  when  we 
should  require  it. 

"  We  found  open  water,  broader  and  broader,  as  we 
paddled  on  our  way  beside  the  wall  of  ice  ;  but  it  would 
not  clear  so  that  we  could  see  something  of  our  surround- 
ings.    The  mist  still  hung  obstinately  over  it. 

"  Our  course  at  first  lay  west  to  north  (magnetic) ;  but 
the  land  always  trended  more  and  more  to  the  west  and 
southwest ;  the  expanse  of  water  grew  greater,  and  soon 
it  widened  out  to  a  large  sea,  stretching  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  A  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  north- 
northeast,  and  there  was  considerable  motion,  which  was 
not  pleasant,  as  in  our  double  craft  the  seas  continually 
washed  up  between  the  two  and  wetted  us.  We  put  in 
towards  evening  and  pitched  the  tent  on  the  shore-ice, 
and  just  as  we  did  so  it  began  to  rain,  so  that  it  was  high 
time  to  be  under  a  roof. 

"  Friday,  August  9th.  Yesterday  morning  we  had 
again  to  drag  the  sledges  with  the  kayaks  over  some  ice 
which  had  drifted  in  front  of  our  camping-ground,  and 
during  this  operation  I  managed  to  fall  into  the  water  and 
get  wet.  It  was  with  difficulty  we  finally  got  through  and 
out  into  open  water.  After  a  while  we  again  found  our 
way  closed,  and  were  obliged  to  take  to  hailing  over  some 
floes,  but  after  this  we  had  good  open  water  the  whole  day. 
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It  was  a  northeasterly  wind  which  had  set  the  ice  towards 
the  land,  and  it  was  lucky  we  had  ijjot  so  far,  as  behind  us, 
to  judge  by  the  atmosphere,  the  sea  was  much  blocked. 
The  mist  huni;  over  the  land  so  that  we  saw  little  of  it. 
According  as  we  advanced  we  were  able  to  hold  a  more 
southerly  course,  and,  the  wind  being  nearly  on  the  quarter, 
we  set  sail  about  i  o'clock,  and  continued  sailing  all  day 
till  we  sto|)ped  yesterday  evening.  Our  sail,  however,  was 
interrupted  once  when  it  was  necessary  to  paddle  round 
an  ice-point  north  of  where  we  are  now  ;  the  contrary 
current  was  so  strong  that  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do 
to  make  way  against  it,  and  it  was  only  after  considerable 
exertion  that  we  succeeded  in  doubling  the  point.  We 
have  seen  little  of  the  land  we  are  skirting  uj)  to  this, 
on  account  of  the  mist;  but  as  far  as  I  can  make  out 
it  consists  of  islands.  I-'irst  there  was  a  lanje  island 
covered  with  an  ice-sheet ;  then  west  of  it  a  smaller  one, 
on  which  are  the  two  crags  of  rock  which  first  made  us 
aware  of  the  vicinity  of  land;  next  came  a  long  fjord  or 
sound,  with  massive  shore-ice  in  it;  and  then  a  small, 
low  headland,  or  rather  an  island,  south  of  which  we  are 
now  encamped.  This  shore-ice  lying  along  the  land  is 
very  remarkable.  It  is  unusually  massive  and  uneven  ; 
it  seems  to  be  composed  of  huge  blocks  welded  together, 
which  in  a  great  measure,  at  any  rate,  must  proceed  from 
the  ice -sheet.  There  has  also,  perhaps,  been  violent 
pressure  against  the  land,  which  has  heaved  the  sea-ice 
up  together  with  pieces  of  ice  from  the  calving  of  the 
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glacier,  and  the  whole  has  frozen  together  into  a  con- 
glomerate mass.  A  medium -sized  iceberg  lay  off  the 
headland  north  of  us,  where  the  current  was  so  strong. 
Where  we  are  now  lying,  however,  there  is  flat  fjord-ice 
between  the  low  island  here  and  a  larger  one  farther 
south. 

"  This  land  grows  more  of  a  problem,  and  I  am  more 
than  ever  at  a  loss  to  know  where  we  are.  It  is  very 
remarkable  to  me  that  the  coast  continually  trends  to  the 
south  instead  of  to  the  west.  I  could  explain  it  all  best 
by  sui)posing  ourselves  to  be  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
archi|)elago  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  were  it  not  that  the 
variation,  I  think,  is  too  great,  and  also  for  the  number 
of  Ross's  gulls  there  still  are.  Not  one  has  with  cer- 
tainty been  seen  in  Spitzbergen,  and  if  my  supposition 
is  right,  this  should  not  be  far  off.  Yesterday  we  saw 
a  number  of  them  again ;  they  are  (juite  as  common  here 
as  the  other  species  of  gull. 

"Saturday,  August  loth.  We  went  up  on  to  the 
little  islet  we  had  camped  by.  It  was  covered  by  a 
glacier,  which  curved  over  it  in  the  shape  of  a  shield; 
there  were  slopes  to  all  sides ;  but  so  slight  was  the 
<rradient  that  our  snow-shoes  would  not  even  run  of  them- 
selves  on  the  crust  of  snow.  P^rom  the  ridge  we  had 
a  fair  view,  and,  as  the  mist  lifted  just  then,  we  saw 
the  land  about  us  tolerably  well.  We  now  perceived 
plainly  that  what  we  had  been  skirting  along  was  only 
islands.     The  first  one  was  the  biggest.     The  other  land, 
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with  the  two  rocky  craij;s,  had,  as  we  could  see,  a  strip  of 
bare  land  aloni;  the  sliore  on  the  nortliwest  side.  Was 
it  there,  perhaps,  the  Ross's  gulls  congregated  and  had 
their  brcedinti-grounds  ?  The  island  to  our  south  also 
looked  large;  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  covered  by  a 
Metween  the  islands,  and  as  far  as  we  could 


glacier, 


perceive  southeast  and  east,  the  sea  was  covered  by  per- 
fectly Hat  fjord-ice,  but  no  land  was  to  be  discerned  in 
that  direction.  There  were  no  icebergs  here,  though 
we  saw  some  later  in  the  day  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  lying  to  the  south  of  us. 

"  The  glacier  covering  the  little  island  (jn  which  we 
stood  joined  the  fjord-ice  almost  impercei)tibly ;  only  a  few 
small  fissures  along  the  shore  indicated  where  it  probably 
began.  There  could  not  be  any  great  rise  and  fall  in 
the  ice  here,  consequent  on  the  tide,  as  the  fissures 
would  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  consider- 
ably larger.  This  seemed  remarkable,  as  the  tidal  cur- 
rent ran  swift  as  a  river  here.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
island  there  lay  in  front  of  the  glacier  a  rampart  of  ice 
and  snow,  which  was  probabl}-  formed  of  pieces  of  gla- 
cier-ice and  sea-ice  welded  together.  It  had  the  same 
character  as  the  massive  shore-ice  which  we  had  seen 
previously  running  along  the  land.     This  rampart  went 

*  The  first  island  I  called  "  Kva's  Island,"  the  second  "  Liv's  Island," 
and  the  little  one  we  were  then  on  "  Adelaide's  Island."  Tiie  fourth 
island  south  of  us  had,  perhaps,  already  been  seen  by  Payer,  and  named 
by  him  "  Frecden  Island."  The  whole  group  of  islands  I  named  "  Hvidt- 
enland  "  (White  Land). 
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over  imperceptibly  with  an  even  slope  into  the  glacier 
within  it. 

*'  About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  finally  set  off  in 
open  water  and  sailed  till  eight  or  so  in  the  evening; 
the  water  was  then  closed,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
haul  the  fleet  over  Hat  ice  to  oi)en  water  on  the  other 
side.  Hut  here,  too.  our  progress  seemed  blocked,  and 
as  the  current  was  against  us  we  pitched  the  tent." 

On  August  loth  we  were  "compelled  partly  to  haul 
our  sledges  over  the  ice,  partly  to  row  in  open  water  in 
a  southwesterly  direction.  When  we  reached  navigable 
waters  again,  we  passed  a  flock  of  walruses  lying  on  a 
flioe.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  so  much  food  collected  at 
one  spot,  but  we  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them,  as,  for 
the  time  being,  we  have  meat  and  blubber  enough.  After 
dinner  we  managed,  in  the  mist,  to  wander  down  a  long 
bay  into  the  shore-ice,  where  there  was  no  outlet;  we  had 
to  turn  back,  and  this  delayed  us  considerably.  We  now 
kept  a  more  westerly  course,  following  the  often  massive 
and  uneven  edge  of  the  ice ;  but  the  current  was  dead 
against  us,  and,  in  addition,  young  ice  had  been  forming 
all  day  as  we  rowed  along ;  the  weather  had  been  cold 
and  still,  with  falling  snow,  and  this  began  to  be  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  make  way  against  it  any  longer.  We 
therefore  went  ashore  on  the  ice,  and  hauled  until  ten  in 
the  evening. 

"Bear-tracks,  old  and  new,  in  all  directions — both  the 
single  ones  of  old  bachelors  and  those  of  she-bears  with 
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cubs.  It  looks  as  if  tlicy  IkuI  liad  a  i;ciK'ral  rendezvous, 
or  as  if  a  flock  of  tlu-m  had  roamed  backward  and  for- 
ward. I  havi'  never  seen  so  many  bear-tracks  in  one 
place  in  my  life. 

"  W'e  have  certainly  done  14  or  25  miles  to-day;  but 
still  I  think  our  |)rou;ress  is  too  slow  if  we  are  to  reach 
.Spitsbergen  this  year,  and  I  am  always  wondering  if  we 
ought  not  to  cut  the  ends  otf  our  sledges,  so  that  each 
can  paddle  his  own  kayak.  'I'his  young  ice,  however, 
which  grows  steadilv  worse,  and  the  eleven  deiirees  below 
freezing  we  now  have,  make  me  hold  my  hand.  Perhaps 
winter  is  upon  us,  and  then  the  sledges  may  be  very 
necessary. 

"  It  is  a  curious  sensation  to  paddle  in  the  mist,  as  we 
are  dt)ing,  without  being  able  to  see  a  mile  in  front  of  us. 
The  land  we  found  we  have  left  behind  us.  W'e  are 
always  in  hopes  of  clear  weather,  in  order  to  see  where 
the  land  lies  in  front  of  us  —  for  land  there  must  be. 
This  tlat,  unbroken  ice  must  be  attached  to  land  of  some 
kind ;  but  clear  weatiier  we  are  not  to  have,  it  appears. 
Mist  without  ceasing;  we  must  push  on  as  it  is." 

After  having  hauled  some  distance  farther  over  tiie  ice 
we  came  to  open  water  again  the  following  day  (August 
iith)  and  paddled  for  four  or  five  hour.s.  While  I  was 
on  a  hummock  inspecting  the  waters  ahead,  a  huge 
monster  of  a  walrus  came  up  quite  near  us.  It  lay 
puffing  and  glaring  at  us  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
we  took  no  notice  of  it,  got  into  our  kayaks,  and  went 
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oil.  Suddenly  it  came  up  again  by  the  side  of  us.  raised 
itself  hi^h  out  of  the  water,  snorted  so  that  the  air 
shook,  and  threatened  to  thrust  its  tusks  into  our  frail 
craft.  We  seized  our  guns,  but  at  the  same  moment  it 
disappeared,  and  came  up  immediately  afterwards  on  the 
other  side,  by  Johansen's  kayak,  where  it  re|)eated  the 
same  maiKeuvre.  I  said  to  him  that  if  the  animal  showed 
signs  of  attacking  us  we  must  sj)end  a  cartridge  on  it. 
It  came  up  several  times  and  disappeared  again  ;  we 
could  see  it  down  in  the  water,  passing  rapidly  on  its  side 
under  our  vessels,  and,  afraid  lest  it  should  make  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  with  its  tusks,  we  thrust  our  jjaddles  down 
into  the  water  and  frightened  it  away  ;  but  suddenly  it 
came  up  again  right  by  Johansen's  kayak,  and  more 
savage  than  ever.  He  sent  it  a  charge  straight  in  the 
eyes,  it  uttered  a  terrific  bellow,  rolled  over,  and  dis- 
appeared, leaving  a  trail  of  blood  on  the  water  behind 
it.  We  paddled  on  as  hard  as  we  could,  knowing  that 
the  shot  might  have  dangerous  consequences,  but  we 
were  relieved  when  we  heard  the  walrus  come  uj)  far 
behind  us  at  the  place  where  it  had  disappeared. 

We  had  paddled  cjuietly  on,  and  had  long  forgotten 
all  about  the  walrus,  when  I  suddenly  saw  Johansen  jump 
into  the  air  and  felt  his  kayak  receive  a  violent  sliock.  I 
had  no  idea  what  it  was,  and  looked  round  to  see  if  some 
block  of  floating  ice  had  capsized  and  struck  the  bottom 
of  his  kayak  ;  but  suddenly  I  saw  another  walrus  rise  up 
in  the  water  beside  us.     I  seized   my  gun,  and  as  the 
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animal  would  not  turn  its  head  so  that  I  could  aim  at 
a  sjDot  behind  the  ear,  where  it  is  more  easily  wounded, 
I  was  constrained  to  put  a  ball  in  the  middle  of  its  fore- 
head ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Happily  this  was 
enough,  and  it  lay  there  dead  and  floating  on  the  water. 
With  great  difficulty  we  managed  to  make  a  hole  in 
the  thick  skin,  and  after  cutting  ourselves  some  strips 
of  blubber  and  meat  from  the  back  we  went  on  our  way 
again. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  the  tidal  current  turned  and 
the  channel  closed.  There  was  no  more  water  to  be  found. 
Instead  of  taking  to  hauling  over  the  ice,  we  determined 
to  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  channel  when  the  tide 
should  turn  next  day,  and  meanwhile  to  cut  off  the 
ends  of  our  sledges,  as  I  had  so  long  been  thinking  of 
doing,  and  make  ourselves  some  good  double  paddles, 
so  that  we  could  put  on  greater  pace,  and,  in  our  single 
kayaks,  make  the  most  of  the  channel  during  the  time 
it  was  op'n.  While  we  were  occupied  in  doing  this  the 
mist  cleared  off  at  last,  and  there  lay  land  stretched  out 
i  :  front  of  us,  extending  a  long  way  south  and  west  from 
S.E.  right  up  to  N.N.W.  It  appeared  to  be  a  chain  of 
islands  with  sounds  between  them.  They  were  chiefly 
covered  with  glaciers,  only  here  and  there  were  perpen- 
dicular black  mountain-walls  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  sight 
to  make  one  rejoice  to  see  so  much  land  at  one  time. 
But  where  were  we?  This  seemed  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  than  ever.     Could  we,  after  all,  have  ar- 
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rived  at  the  cast  side  of  Franz  Josef  Land  ?  It  seemed 
very  reasonable  tc  suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  But  then 
we  must  be  very  far  east,  and  must  expect  a  long  voyage 
before  we  could  reach  Cape  Fligely,  on  Crown  Prince 
Rudolf  Land.  Meanwhile  we  worked  hard  to  get  the 
sledges  ready ;  but  as  the  mist  gradually  lifted  and  it 
became  clearer  and  clearer,  we  could  not  help  continu- 
ally leaving  them,  to  climb  up  on  to  the  hummock  be- 
side us  to  look  at  the  country,  and  speculate  on  this 
insoluble  problem.  We  did  not  get  to  bed  till  seven  in 
the  morning  of  August  12th. 

"Tuesday,  August  13th.  After  liaving  slept  a  few 
hours,  we  turned  out  of  the  bag  again,  for  the  current 
had  turned,  and  there  was  a  wide  channel.  In  our 
single  kayaks  we  made  good  headway,  but  after  going 
about  five  miles  the  channel  closed,  and  we  had  to 
clamber  on  to  the  ice.  We  thought  it  advisable  to 
wait  until  the  tidal  current  turned,  and  see  if  there  were 
not  a  channel  runnim^  farther.  If  not,  we  must  lash 
proper  grips  of  wood  to  our  curtailed  sledges,  and  com- 
mence haulina:  towards  a  sound  running  through  the 
land,  which  I  see  about  W.N.W.  (true),  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Payer's  chart,  I  take  to  be  Rawlinson's 
Sound." 

But  the  crack  did  not  open,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
point  we  had  to  continue  on  our  way  hauling. 

"Wednesday,  August  14th.  We  dragged  our  sledges 
and  loads  over  a  number  of  floes  and  ferried  across  lanes, 
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arriving  finally  at  a  lane  which  ran  westward,  in  which 
wc  could  i^addle ;  but  it  soon  packed  together  again,  and 
we  were  stopped.  The  ivory-gulls  are  very  bold,  and 
last  night  stole  a  i)iece  of  blubber  lying  close  by  the 
tent  wall." 

The  following  day  we  had  to  make  our  way  as  well  as 
we  could  by  paddling  short  distances,  in  the  lanes  or 
haulinii'  our  loads  over  floes  smaller  or  lar<>er,  as  the 
case  mif;ht  be.  The  current,  which  was  runnin<»;  like 
a  mill-race,  cfround  tliem  together  in  its  career.  Our 
l^rogress  with  our  short,  stumjiy  sledges  was  nothing 
very  great,  and  of  water  suitable  for  paddling  in  we 
found  less  and  less.  We  stopped  several  times  and 
waited  for  the  ice  to  open  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  but 
it  did  not  do  so,  and  on  the  morning  of  August  15th 
we  ga\e  it  up,  turned  inward,  and  too^-'  to  the  shore-ice 
for  Liood.  We  set  our  course  west;  iixi  t.jwards  the 
sound  v.'e  had  seen  for  several  day.)  ow,  and  had 
struggled  so  to  reach.  The  surface  of  the  ice  was 
tolerablv  even  and  we  got  over  the  ground  well.  On 
the  wa\-  we  })assed  a  frozcn-in  iceberg,  which  was  the 
highest  we  saw  in  these  parts — some  50  to  60  feet,  I 
should  say.*     I  wished  to  go  up  it  to  get  a  better  view 
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*  Icebergs  of  ronsiderable  size  Iiave  l)eeii  described  as  having,'  been 
seen  oil  I''ran/  josef  I-and.  but  I  can  only  say  wiib  reference  to  this  tliat 
diirini;  tlie  wiiole  of  our  vovii.i^e  tiironi^li  this  archipelajjio  we  saw  notliintj^ 
of  the  kind.  Tiie  one  mentioned  liere  was  the  liij^roest  of  ail  tho.se  we 
came  across,  ai\d  tliey  were,  compared  with  the  Greenland  icebergs,  quite 
insignificant  masses  of  glacier-ice. 
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of  our  environment,  but  it  was  too  steep,  and  we  did 
not  get  higher  than  a  third  part  up  the  side. 

"  In  the  eveninu  we  at  last  reaehed  the  islands  we  had 
been  steering  for  for  the  last  few  days,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  two  years  had  bare  land  under  foot.  The 
delight  of  the  feeling  of  being  able  to  jump  from  block 
to  block  of  granite  *  is  indescribable,  and  the  delight 
was  not  lessened  when  in  a  little  sheltered  corner  amons: 
the  stones  we  found  moss  and  flowers,  beautiful  poppies 
{Papavcr  inidicanle)  Saxifraga  nivalis,  and  a  Stellar ia 
{spJ).  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Norwegian  Hag 
had  to  wave  over  this  our  first  bare  land,  and  a  banquet 
was  prepared.  Our  petroleum,  meanwhile,  had  given 
out  several  days  previously,  and  we  had  to  contrive 
another  lamp  in  which  train-oil  could  be  used.  The 
smoking  hot  lobscouse,  made  of  pemmican  and  the  last 
of  our  potatoes,  was  delicious,  and  we  sat  inside  the  tent 
and  kicked  the  bare  ijrit  under  us  to  our  heart's  content. 

"  Where  we  are  is  becoming  more  and  more  incom- 
prehensible. There  appears  to  be  a  broad  sound  west 
of  us,  but  what  is  it }  The  island!  we  are  now  on,  and 
where  we  have  slept  splendidly  (this  is  written  on  the 
morning  of  August  i6th)  on  dry  land,  with  no  melting 
of  the  ice  in  puddles  underneath  us,  is  a  long  moraine- 
like    ridge    running    about   north  and  south  (magnetic), 

'•'  I  have  called  it  granite  in  my  diary,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  very 
coarse-grained  basalt.  The  specimens  I  took  have  unfortunately  been 
lost. 

+  "  Houen's  Island." 
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and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  small  and  large — gen- 
erally very  large  blocks  of  stone,  with,  I  should  say, 
occasional  stationary  crags.  The  blocks  are  in  a  meas- 
ure rounded  off,  but  I  have  found  no  striation  on  them. 
The  whole  island  barely  rises  above  the  snow-field  in 
which  it  lies,  and  which  slopes  in  a  gradual  decline  down 
to  the  surrounding  ice.  On  our  west  there  is  a  bare 
island,  somewhat  higher,  which  we  have  seen  for  several 
days.  Along  the  shore  there  is  a  decided  strand-line 
(terrace).  North  of  us  are  two  small  islets  and  a  small 
rt)ck  or  skerry. 

"As  I  mentioned  before  (August  13th)  I  had  at 
first  supjjosed  the  sound  on  our  west  to  be  Rawlinson  s 
Sound,  but  this  now  appeared  impossible,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  Dove  Glacier,  by  which  it  is 
bounded  on  one  side.  If  this  was  now  our  position,  we 
must  have  traversed  the  glacier  and  Wilczek  Land  with- 
out  noticing  any  trace  of  either ;  for  we  had  travelled 
westward  a  good  half  degree  south  of  Cape  Buda-Pesth. 
The  possibility  that  we  could  be  in  this  region  we  conse- 
quently now  held  to  be  finally  excluded.  We  must  have 
come  to  a  new  land  in  the  western  part  of  Franz  Josef 
Land  or  Archipelago,  and  so  far  west  that  we  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  countries  discovered  by  Payer.  But  so 
far  west  that  we  had  not  even  seen  anything  of  Oscar's 
Land,  which  ought  to  be  situated  in  82°  N.  and  52°  E. .? 
This  was  indeed  incomprehensible ;  but  was  there  any 
other  explanation } 
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"  Saturday,  August  i7tli.  Yesterday  was  a  good  day. 
We  arc  in  open  water  on  the  west  eoast  of  I'ranz 
Josef  Land,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  and  may  again 
hope  to  get  home  this  year.  About  noon  yesterday  we 
walked  across  tlie  ice  from  our  moraine-islet  to  the  hitrh- 
er  island  west  of  us.  As  I  was  ready  before  Johansen,  I 
went  on  first  to  examine  the  island  a  little.  .As  he  was 
following  me  he  caught  sight  of  a  bear  on  the  level  ice 
to  leeward.  It  came  jogging  up  against  the  wind  straight 
towards  him.  He  had  his  gun  ready,  but  when  a  little 
nearer  the  bear  stopped,  reconsidered  the  situation,  sud- 
denly turned  tail,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  This  island*  we  came  to  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  lovely  spots  on  the  face  of  the  eav'i.  A  beauti- 
ful flat  beach,  an  old  strand-line  with  shells  strewn  about, 
a  narrow  belt  of  clear  water  along  the  shore,  where  snails 
and  sea-urchins  (Ec/nuus)  were  visible  at  the  bottom  and 
amphipoda  w^re  swimming  about.  In  the  cliffs  over- 
head were  hundreds  of  screaming  little  auks,  and  beside 
us  the  snow-buntings  fluttered  from  stone  to  stone  with 
their  cheerful  twitter  Suddenly  the  sun  burst  forth 
through  the  light  fleecy  clouds,  and  the  day  seemed  to 
be  all  sunshine.  Here  were  life  and  bare  land ;  we  were 
no  longer  on  the  eternal  drift-ice  I  At  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  just  beyond  the  beach  I  could  see  whole  forests 
of   seaweed  {Lamuiaria   and   Fncics).      Under  the   cliffs 
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hciL'  and  there  were  drifts  of  beautiful  rose  -  colored 
snow.* 

"On  the  north  side  of  the  island  we  found  the  breed- 
in_t;-j)hice  of  numbers  of  black-backed  gulls;  they  were 
sitting  with  their  young  in  ledges  of  the  cliffs.  Of  course 
we  had  to  climb  up  and  secure  a  photograph  of  this 
unusual  scene  of  family  life,  and  as  we  stood  there  high 
up  on  the  cliff's  side  we  could  see  the  drift-ice  whence 
we  had  come.  It  lay  beneath  us  like  a  white  plain,  and 
disappeared  far  away  on  the  horizon.  Beyond  this  it 
was  we  had  journeyed,  and  farther  away  still  the  Fram 
and  our  comrades  were  drifting  yet. 

"  I  had  thought  of  going  to  the  top  of  this  island  to 
get  a  better  view,  and  perhai)s  come  nearer  solving  the 
l)r()blem  of  our  whereabouts.  Hut  when  we  were  on  the 
west  side  ^  ^  it  the  mist  came  back  and  settled  on  the 
top;  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  only  going  a  little 
way  up  the  slope  to  look  at  our  future  ccnu'se  westward. 
Some  way  out  we  saw  open  water;  it  looked  like  the  sea 
itself,  but  before  one  could  get  to  it  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  ice.  We  came  down  again  and  started  off. 
Alonir  the  land  there  was  a  charnel  running  some  dis- 
tance  farther,  and  we  tried  it,  but  it  was  covered  every- 
where- with  a  thin  layer  of  new  ice,  which  we  did  not  dare 


*  This  color  is  owinsj;  1<J  a  beautiful  minute  red  alga,  which  grows  on 
the  snow  (generally  SpaercUa  nivalis).  There  were  also  some  yellowisli- 
green  patches  in  this  snow,  which  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  another 
species  of  alga. 
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to  break  through  in  our  kayaks,  and  risk  cutting  a  hole 
in  them ;  so,  finally,  a  little  way  farther  south  we  put  in 
to  drag  up  the  kayaks  and  take  to  the  ice  again.  While 
we  were  doini;  this  one  huge  bearded  seal  after  another 
stuck  its  head  up  by  the  side  of  the  ice  and  ga/.ed  won- 
deringly  at  us  with  its  great  eyes;  then,  with  a  violent 
header,  and  splashing  the  water  in  all  directions,  it  would 
disappear,  to  come  up  again  soon  afterwards  on  the  other 
side.  They  kept  playing  around  us,  blowing,  diving,  re- 
appearing, and  throwing  themselves  over  so  that  the 
water  foamed  round  them.  It  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  capture  one  had  we  required  it. 

"  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  exertion,  we  stood  at  the 
margin  of  the  ice;  the  blue  expanse  of  water  lay  before 
us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  we  thought  that  for 
the  future  we  had  to  do  with  it  alone.  To  the  north* 
there  was  land,  the  steep,  black,  basalt  cliffs  of  which  fell 
perpendicularly  into  the  sea.  We  saw  headland  after 
headland  standing  out  northward,  and  farthest  off  of  all 
we  could  descry  a  bluish  glacier.  The  interior  was 
everywhere  covered  with  an  ice-sheet.  Below  the  clouds, 
and  over  the  land,  was  a  strip  of  ruddy  night  sky.  which 
was  reflected  in  the  melancholy,  rocking  sea. 

"  So  we  paddled  on  along  the  side  of  the  glacier 
which  covered  the  whole  country  south  of  us.  We 
became  more   and  more  excited  as   we  approached  the 


*  It  proved  later  to  be  Crown  Prince  Rudolf's  Land. 
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headland  to  the  west.  Would  the  coast  trend  soiitli 
here,  and  was  there  no  niore  land  westward?  It  was 
tliis  we  expected  to  cKride  our  fate — decide  wliether  we 
should  reacli  honu-  that  year  or  he  conij)elIed  to  winter 
somewhere  on  land.  Warer  and  nearer  we  came  to  it 
alonuf  the  ed<;e  of  tlie  perpeiuHcular  wall  of  ice.  At  last 
we  reached  the  hcadlanil,  and  our  hearts  hounded  with 
joy  to  see  so  much  water  only  water — westward,  and  the 
coast  trending;"  southwest.  We  also  saw  a  bare  moun- 
tain i)rojectini;-  from  the  ice-sheet  a  little  way  farther  on; 
it  was  a  curious  hij^h  rid^e,  as  sharp  as  a  knife- blade. 
It  was  as  .,tee])  and  sharp  as  anything  I  ha\e  seen;  it 
was  all  of  dark,  columnar  basalt,  and  so  jagiifed  and 
peaked  that  it  looked  like  a  comb.  In  the  middle  of 
the  mountain  there  was  a  gap  or  couloir,  and  there  we 
crept  up  to  insi)ect  the  sea-way  southward.  The  wall  of 
rock  was  anything  but  broad  there,  and  fell  away  on  the 
south  side  in  a  ))er|)endicular  drop  of  several  hundred 
feet.  A  cutting  wind  was  blowing  in  the  couloir.  While 
we  were  lying  there,  I  suddenly  heard  a  noise  behind  me, 
and  on  looking  around  I  saw  two  foxes  fiiihtinLi  over  a 
little  auk  which  they  had  just  caught.  They  clawed  and 
tuiiucd  and  bit  as  hard  as  they  C(.)uld  on  the  very  ed<>e 
of  the  chasm  ;  then  they  suddenly  caught  sight  of  us,  not 
twenty  feet  away  from  them.  They  stopped  fighting, 
looked  uj)  wonderingly,  and  began  to  run  around  and 
peep  at  us,  first  from  one  side,  then  from  the  other.  C)\er 
us  myriads  of    little    auks   fiew   backward   and  forward, 
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screamiiii;-  shrilly  from  the  Icdg'js  in  the  mountain-side. 
So  far  as  we  could  make  out,  there  appeared  to  be  open 
sea  alonii  the  land  to  the  westward.  The  wind  was  hi- 
vorable,  and  althoui;h  we  were  tired  we  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  have  something  to  eat,  rig 
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u|)  mast  and  sail  on  our  canoes,  and  jjjct  atloat.  We 
sailed  till  the  inorniny;,  when  the  wind  went  down,  and 
then  we  landed  on  the  shore-ice  again  and  camped.* 

"  I  am  as  haj)|)y  as  a  child  in  the  thouj;ht  that  we  are 
now  at  last  really  on  the  west  coast  of  iM-an/  Josef  Land, 
with  oi)en  water  before  us,  and  independent  of  ice  and 
currents. 

"  Wednesday,  .\ut;ust  24th.  The  vicissitudes  of  this 
life  will  never  come  to  an  end.  When  1  wrote  last  I  was 
full  of  hope  and  courai;e;  and  here  we  arc  sto|)ped  by 
stress  of  weather  for  four  days  and  three  nii;hts,  with  the 
ice  packed  as  tight  as  it  can  be  against  the  coast.  We 
see  nothing  but  piled-u|)  ridges,  hummocks,  and  broken 
ice  in  all  directions.  Courage  is  still  here,  but  hope — 
the  hope  of  soon  being  home — that  was  relinc|uished  a 
long  time  ago,  and  before  us  lies  the  certainty  of  a  long, 
dark  winter  in  these  surroundings. 

"It  was  at  midnight  between  the  17th  and  i.Sth  that  we 
set  off  from  our  last  cami)ing-ground  in  splendid  weather. 
Though  it  was  cloudy  and  the  sun  invisible,  there  was 
along  the  horizon  in  the  north  the  most  glorious  ruddy 
glow  with  golden  sun  -  tipped  clouds,  and  the  sea  lay 
shining  and  dreamy  in  the  distance:  a  marvellous  night. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface  of  the  sea,  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
without  a  block  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  glided 
the   kayaks,  the   water  purling  off  the  paddles  at  every 
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silent  stroke.  It  was  like  bcino:  in  a  sfondola  on  the 
Canale  Grande.  But  there  was  something  almost  un- 
canny about  all  this  stillness,  and  the  barometer  had 
gone  down  rapidly.  Meanwhile,  we  sped  towards  the 
headland  in  the  south -southwest,  which  I  thought  was 
about  12  miles  off,*  After  some  hours  we  espied  ice 
ahead,  but  both  of  us  thought  that  it  was  only  a  loose 
chain  of  pieces  drifting  with  the  current,  and  we  paddled 
confidently  on.  Hut  as  we  gradually  drew  nearer  we  saw 
that  the  ice  was  fairly  compact,  and  extended  a  greater 
and  greater  distance ;  though  from  the  low  kayaks  it 
was  not  easy  to  see  the  exact  extent  of  the  pack.  We 
accordingly  disembarked  and  climbed  up  on  a  hummock 
to  find  out  our  best  route.  The  sight  which  met  us 
was  anvthinu  but  encouraoiniij.  Off  the  headland  we 
were  steerinii  for  were  a  number  of  islets  and  rocks,  ex- 
tending  some  distance  out  to  sea;  it  was  they  that  were 
locking  the  ice,  which  lay  in  every  direction,  between 
them  and  outside  them.  Near  us  it  was  slack,  but  farther 
off  it  looked  much  worse,  so  that  further  advance  by  sea 
was  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Our  only  expedient 
was  to  take  to  the  edge  of  the  shore-ice,  and  hope  for 
the  chance  that  a  lane  might  run  along  it  some  way  far- 
ther on.  On  the  way  in  we  passed  a  seal  lying  on  a  lloe, 
and  as  our  larder  was  beginning  to  grow  empty,  I  tried  to 
oet  a  shot  at  it,  but  it  dived  into  the  water  before  we  came 
within  range. 

*  Clements  Markliam's  Foreland. 
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"  As  we  were  paddling  along  through  some  small  bits 
of  ice  my  kayak  suddenly  received  a  violent  shock  from 
imderneath.  I  looked  round  in  amazement,  as  I  had 
not  noticed  any  large  piece  of  ice  hereabouts.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  either,  but  worse 
enemies  were  about.  No  sooner  had  I  glanced  down 
than  I  saw  a  huge  walrus  cleaving  through  the  water 
astern,  and  it  suddenly  came  up,  raised  itself  and  stood  on 
end  just  before  Johanscn,  who  was  following  in  my  wake. 
Afraid  lest  the  animal  should  have  its  tusks  throuuh  the 
deck  of  his  craft  the  next  minute,  he  backed  as  hard 
as  he  could  and  felt  for  his  gun,  which  he  had  down 
in  the  kayak.  I  was  not  long  either  in  pulling  my  gun 
out  of  its  cover.  The  animal  crashed  snortinii  into  the 
water  again,  however,  dived  under  Johansen's  kayak,  and 
came  up  just  behind  him.  Johansen,  thinking  he  had 
had  enough  of  such  a  neighbor,  scrambled  incontinently 
on  to  the  fioe  nearest  him.  After  having  waited  awhile, 
with  my  gun  ready  for  the  walrus  to  come  up  close  by 
me,  I  followed  his  example.  I  very  nearly  came  in  for 
the  cold  bath  which  the  walrus  had  omitted  to  give  me, 
for  the  edge  of  the  ice  gave  wa}'  just  as  I  set  my  foot  on 
it,  and  the  kayak  drifted  off  with  me  standing  upright  in 
it.  and  trying  to  balance  it  as  best  I  could,  in  order  not 
to  capsize.  If  the  walrus  had  reappeared  at  that  mo- 
ment I  should  certainl}'  have  received  it  in  its  own  ele- 
ment. Finally,  I  succeeded  in  getting  up  on  to  the  ice,  and 
for  a  lonu'  time  afterwards  the  walrus  swam  round  and 
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round  our  floe,  where  we  made  the  best  of  the  situation 
by  having  dinner.  Sometimes  it  was  near  Johansen's 
kayak,  sometimes  near  mine.  We  could  see  how  it 
darted  about  in  the  water  under  the  kayaks,  and  it  had 
evidently  the  greatest  desire  to  attack  us  again.  We 
thought  of  giving  it  a  ball  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  had  no 
great  wish  to  part  with  a  cartridge,  and,  besides,  it  only 
showed  us  its  nose  and  forehead,  which  are  not  exactly 
the  most  vital  spots  to  aim  at  when  one's  object  is  to 
kill  with  one  shot.  It  was  a  great  ox -walrus.  There 
is  something  remarkably  fantastic  and  prehistoric  about 
these  monsters.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  merman, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  as  it  lay  there  j-st  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  blowing  and  snorting  for  quite  a 
long  while  at  a  time,  and  glaring  at  us  with  its  round 
glassy  eyes.  After  having  continued  in  this  way  for 
some  time,  it  disappeared  just  as  trackless!)  as  it  had 
come ;  and  as  we  had  finished  our  dinner  we  were  able 
to  go  on  our  way  again,  glad,  a  second  time,  not  to  have 
been  upset  or  destroyed  by  its  tusks.  The  most  curious 
thing  about  it  was  that  it  came  so  entirely  without  warn- 
ing—suddenly rising  up  from  the  deep.  Johansen  had 
certainly  heard  a  great  splash  behind  him  some  time  be- 
fore, which  he  took  to  be  a  seal,  but  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  the  walrus. 

"  The  lane  along  the  shore-ice  gave  us  little  satisfac- 
tion, as  it  was  completely  covered  with  young  ice  and  we 
could  make  no  way.     In  addition  to  this,  a  wind  from  the 
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S.S.W.  sprang  up,  which  drove  the  ico  on  to  us,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  hut  to  put  in  to  the  edge  of  the  ice 
and  wait  until  it  should  slacken  again.  We  spread  out 
the  bag,  folded  the  tent  over  us,  and  prepared  for  rest  in 
the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  go  on.  Ikit  this  was 
not  to  be;  the  wind  freshened,  the  ice  packed  tighter  and 
tighter,  there  was  soon  no  ojjen  water  to  be  seen  in  any 
direction,  and  even  the  o]3en  sea,  whence  we  had  come, 
disappeared;  all  our  hopes  of  getting  home  that  year 
sank  at  one  blow.  After  a  while  we  realized  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  dra<j  our  loads  farther 
in  on  to  the  shore-ice  and  camj).  To  try  and  haul  the 
canoes  farther  over  this  pack,  which  was  worse  than  any 
ice  we  had  come  across  since  we  began  our  \'oyage, 
we  thoutiht  was  useless.  We  should  i^et  verv  little 
distance  in  the  day,  and  it  might  cost  us  dear  with  the 
kayaks  on  the  short  sledges,  among  all  these  ridges 
and  hummocks ;  and  so  we  lay  there  day  and  night 
waitinq;  for  the  wind  to  go  down  or  to  change.  Hut  it 
blew  from  the  same  quarter  the  whole  time,  and  matters 
were  not  improved  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  made 
the  ice  absolutely  impracticable. 

"  Our  situation  was  not  an  attractive  one  ;  in  front  of  us 
massi\e  broken  sea-ice  close  by  land,  and  the  gods  alone 
know  if  it  will  open  again  this  year  ;  a  good  way  behind 
us   land*  which   looked  anything   but  inviting  to  spend 
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the  winter  on ;  around  us  impassable  ice,  and  our  prov- 
ender very  much  on  the  decline.  The  south  coast  of 
the  country  and  Eira  Harbor  now  appeared  to  our  im- 
acfination  a  veritable  land  of  Canaan,  and  we  thoutiht 
that  if  only  we  were  there  all  our  troubles  would  be  over. 
We  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  Leigh  Smith's  hut  there,  or, 
at"  any  rate,  some  remains  of  it,  so  that  we  should  have 
something  to  live  in ;  and  we  also  hoped  that  where  there 
no  doubt  was  much  open  water  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
game.  We  regretted  not  having  shot  some  seals  while 
they  were  numerous ;  on  the  night  when  we  left  our  last 
camping -place  there  were  plenty  of  them  about.  As 
Johansen  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  doing 
something  to  his  kayak,  a  seal  came  up  just  in  front  of 
him.  He  thought  it  was  of  a  kind  he  had  not  seen  be- 
fore, and  shouted  to  me.  But  at  the  same  moment  up 
came  one  black  poll  after  another  quiet  and  silent,  from 
ten  to  twenty  in  number,  all  gazing  at  him  with  their 
great  eyes.  He  was  quite  nonplussed,  thought  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  it,  and  then  they  disappeared 
just  as  noiselessly  as  they  had  come. 

"  I  consoled  him  by  telling  him  they  really  were  of 
a  kind  we  had  not  seen  before  on  our  journey ;  they 
were  young  harp,  or  saddleback  seal  {FJioca  groeiilaii- 
dica).  We  saw  several  schools  of  them  again  later  in 
the  day. 

"  Meanwhile  we  killed  time  as  best  we  could — chiefly 

by  sleeping.     On  the  early  morning  of  the  21st,  just  as  I 
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lay  thinking  what  would  become  of  us  if  the  ice  should 
not  slacken  and  we  had  no  <)i)i)ortunity  of  adding  to  our 
larder — the  chances,  1  thought,  did  not  seem  very  prom- 
ising—  I  heard  something  pawing  and  moving  outside. 
It  might,  as  usual,  be  the  packing  of  the  ice,  but  still 
I  thought  it  was  more  like  somethinii  on  four  letis.  I 
jumj)ed  up,  saying  to  Johansen  that  it  must  be  a  bear, 
and  then  I  suddenly  heard  it  snififing  by  the  tent  wall. 
I  peeped  out  through  some  holes  in  one  side  of  it  and 
saw  nothing ;  then  I  went  across  to  a  big  hole  (n\  <^he 
other  side  of  the  tent,  and  there  I  saw  an  enormous  bear 
just  outside.  It  caught  sight  of  me,  too,  at  the  same 
moment  and  slunk  away,  but  then  stopped  again  and 
looked  at  the  tent.  I  snatched  my  gun  down  from  the 
tent-pole,  stuck  it  through  the  hole,  and  sent  the  bear  a 
ball  in  the  middle  of  the  chest.  It  fell  forward;  but 
raised  itself  a<j;ain  and  strugf^^led  off,  so  I  had  tt)  ^\\ki  it 
the  contents  of  the  other  barrel  in  the  side.  It  still 
staggered  on,  but  fell  down  between  some  hummocks  a 
little  way  ofT.  An  unusually  large  he-bear,  and  for  the 
time  all  our  troubles  for  food  were  ended.  The  wind, 
however,  continued  steadily  from  the  same  quarter.  .As 
there  was  not  much  shelter  where  we  were  encamped, 
and,  furthermore,  as  we  were  uncomfortably  near  the 
ridge  where  the  ice  was  continually  packing,  we  removed 
and  took  up  our  abode  farther  in  :)n  the  shore-ice,  where 
we  are  still  lying.  Last  night  there  was  a  bear  about 
again,  but  not  quite  so  near  the  tent. 
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"  Wc  went  on  an  excursion  inland*  yesterday  to  >^'j'j 
what  onr  prospects  might  he  if  we  should  he  forced  to 
spend   a   winter   here.      I    had    hoped   to  find   Hatter  ice 
farther    in,   hut    instead    it   grew    worse    and    worse   the 
nearer  we  went  to  land,  and  right  in  hy  the  headland  it 
was  towering  uj),  and  almost  impassahle.     The  ice  was 
piled  against  the  very  wall  of  the  glacier.     We  went  up 
on   the  glacier  and  looked  at  the  sound  to  the  north  of 
the  headland.     A  little  way  in  the   ice  appeared  to  he 
flatter,  more  like  fjord-ice,  hut  nowhere  could  we  see  lanes 
where  there  might  he  a  chance  of  capturing  seal.     There 
was  no  place  for  a  hut  either  about  here ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  headland 
quite  a  smiling  spot  where  the  ground  was  fairly  level, 
and  where  there  was  some  herbage,  and  an  abundance  of 
moss  and  stones  for  building  purposes.     But  outside  it, 
again,  the  ice  towered  up  on  the  shore  in  chaotic  con- 
fusion  on  all   sides.     It   was  a  little   more   level   in   the 
direction  of  the  fjord  or  sound  which  ran  far  inland  to 
the  south,  and  there  it  soon  turned  to  flat  fjord-ice ;  but 
there  were  no  lanes  there  either  where  we  could  hope  to 
capture   seal.     There   did   not    seem    much    prospect    of 
o-ame,  but  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
there  were  tracks  of  bears  in  every  direction,  and  bears 
would,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  our  (jne  resource  for  both 
food  and  clothes.     In  the  cliffs  above  us  crowds  of  little 
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auks  had  their  iicsts,  as  on  all  such  places  that  we  have 
jjassecl  by.  We  also  saw  a  fox.  I'he  rock  formation  was 
a  coarse-grained  basalt ;  but  b\'  the  side  of  the  glacier  we 
discovered  a  mound  of  lo(jse,  half-crumbled  argillaceous 
schist,  in  which,  however,  we  did  not  find  any  fossils. 
Some  blocks  which  we  thought  very  much  like  granite 
were  also  strewn  about.*  liverywhere  along  the  beach 
the  glaciers  were  covered  with  red  snow,  which  had  a 
verv  beautiful  effect  in  the  sunshine. 

"  We  were  both  agreed  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
winter  here,  but  hoped  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  we 
should  set  foot  on  the  spot.  The  way  to  it,  too,  was  so 
bad  that  we  hardly  knew  how  we  should  get  the  sledges 
and  kayaks  there. 

"  To  -  day,  at  last,  the  change  we  have  longed  and 
waited  for  so  long  has  come.  Last  night  the  southwest 
wind  quieted  down ;  the  barometer,  which  I  have  been 
tapping  daily  in  vain,  has  at  last  begun  to  rise  a  little, 
and  the  wind  has  gone  round  to  the  opposite  quarter. 
The  question  now  is  whether,  if  it  keep  there,  it  will  be 
able  to  drive  the  ice  out  again." 

Here  comes  a  great  gap  in  my  diary,  and  not  till  far 
on  in  the  winter  (Friday,  December  6th)  do  I  write: 
"  I   must  at  last  try  and   patch   the  hole   in   my  diary. 


*  I  took  specimens  of  the  different  rocic  formations,  lichens,  etc.,  that 
we  came  across;  but  in  the  course  of  the  winter  the  collection  was  stolen 
by  the  foxes,  and  I  thus  brought  little  home  from  the  tracts  north  of  our 
winter  hut. 
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I'herc  has  been  so  iiuicli  to  sec  about  that  I  have  ^ot  no 
writiiii;  clone;  that  excuse,  ho\ve\'er,  is  no  longer  a\*aila- 
ble,  as  we  sleep  nearly  the  whole  twent)-f()ur  iiours." 

After  havini;-  written  my  journal  for  Auj^ust  24th 
I  went  out  to  look  for  a  better  and  more  sheltered  place, 
as  the  wind  had  changed,  and  now  blew  straight  into  the 
tent.  1  hoped,  too,  that  this  land-wind  might  open  up 
the  ice,  and  I  therefore  first  set  off  to  see  whether  any 
sign  of  slackening  was  to  be  discovered  at  the  edge  of 
the  shore-ice;  but  the  Hoes  la\-  packed  together  as  solidly 
as  ever.  I  found,  however,  a  capital  |)lace  ior  |)itching 
the  tent,  and  we  were  busy  moving  thither  when  we 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  ice  had  split  off  to  the  land- 
ward, and  already  there  was  a  broad  channel.  We  cer- 
tainly wanted  the  ice  to  open  u[),  but  not  on  our  land- 
ward side  ;  and  now  it  was  a  cpiestion  of  getting  across 
on  to  the  shore-ice  again  at  any  j)rice,  st)  as  not  to  drift 
out  to  sea  with  the  pack.  Hut  the  wind  had  risen  to  a 
stiff  breeze,  and  it  seemed  more  than  doubtful  wheth- 
er we  could  manage  to  pull  up  against  it,  even  for 
so  short  a  distance  as  across  the  channel.  This  was 
rapidly  growing  broader  and  broader.  We  had,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  attempt,  and,  therefore,  set  off 
along  the  edge  towards  a  spot  farther  east,  which  we 
thought  would  gi\'e  us  a  little  more  shelter  for  launching: 
our  kayaks.  On  arriving,  however,  we  found  that  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  launch  them  here  either 
without  getting  them  filled  with  water.     It  blew  so  that 
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tin-  spoondiift  was  (Irivcn  <n'cr  the  sea,  and  llic  s|)ray 
was  (laslu'd  far  in  over  tlu-  ice.  There  was  Httie  else 
to  he  doiu'  hut  to  piteh  our  tent  and  wail  for  hetter 
times.  W'l'  ueri'  now  more  tiian  ever  in  need  of  shel- 
ter to  keep  thi'  li'ut  from  l)ein^  torn  hy  liie  wind, 
but,  seareh  and  tramp  u|)  and  down  as  we  mii^ht, 
\\v  could  find  no  permanent  resting- place,  and  at  last 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  the  scant  shelter  of  a 
little  elevation  which  we  thought  would  do.  We  had 
not  lain  long  before  the  gusts  of  wind  made  such 
onslaughts  on  the  tent  that  we  found  it  advisable  to 
take  it  down,  to  avoid  having  it  torn  to  pieces.  We 
could  now  sleep  securely  in  our  bags  beneath  the  pros- 
trate tent,  and  let  the  wind  rage  above  us.  After  a  time 
I  awoke,  and  noticed  that  the  wind  had  subsided  so  much 
that  we  could  once  more  raise  our  tent,  and  I  crept  out 
to  look  at  the  weather.  I  was  less  pleasantly  surprised  on 
discovering  that  we  were  already  far  out  to  sea;  we  must 
have  drifted  eight  or  ten  miles  from  land,  and  between  i. 
and  us  lay  open  sea,  'I'he  land  now  lay  quite  low,  far  off 
on  the  hori/.on.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  weather 
had  considerably  improved,  and  we  once  more  set  out 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  try  to  get  our  kayaks 
launched,  liut  it  was  no  easy  matter.  It  was  still  blow- 
ing hard,  and  the  sea  ran  high.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
were  a  number  of  loose  floes  beyond,  and  these  were  in 
constant  motion,  so  that  we  had  to  be  on  the  alert  to  pre- 
vent the  kayaks  from  being  crushed  between  them.    After 
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some  futile  attempts  we  at  length  got  afloat,  but  only  to 
discover  that  the  wind  and  the  waves  were  too  stronu' : 
we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  make  any  progress  against 
them.  Our  only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  sail,  if  this 
were  practicable.  We  went  alongside  an  ice  i)romont()ry, 
lashed  the  kayaks  together,  raised  the  mast,  and  again  put 
to  sea.  We  soon  had  our  single  sail  hoisted,  and  to  our 
unspeakable  satisfaction  we  now  found  that  we  got  along 
capitally.  At  last  we  should  be  able  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  ice,  where  we  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  our 
hope  of  reaching  home  that  year.  We  now  continued 
sailing  hour  after  hour,  and  made  good  progress ;  but 
then  the  wind  ch^opped  too  much  for  our  single  sail,  and 
I  ventured  to  set  the  whole  double  sail.  Hardly  had  we 
done  so,  when  the  wind  again  sprang  up,  and  we  dashed 
foaming  through  the  water.  This  soon,  however,  be- 
came a  little  too  much ;  the  sea  washed  over  the  lee 
kayak,  the  mast  bent  dangerously,  and  the  situation  did 
not  look  very  pleasant ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
lower  the  sail  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  single 
sail  was  again  hoisted,  and  wc  were  cured  for  some  time 
of  wishing  to  try  anything  more. 

We  sailed  steadily  and  well  the  whole  day,  and  now 
at  last  had  to  pass  the  difficult  cape ;  but  it  was  evening 
before  we  left  it  behind,  and  now  the  wind  dropped  so 
much  that  the  whole  double  sail  had  to  be  hoisted  again, 
and  even  then  progress  was  slow.  We  kept  on,  how- 
ever, during  the   night,  along  the   shore,  determined   to 
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make  as  much  use  of  the  wind  as  possible.  We  passed 
a  low  promontory  covered  by  a  gently  sloping  glacier;* 
around  it  lay  a  number  of  islands,  which  must,  we 
thought,  have    held    the    ici.'   fast.     A    little   farther   on 
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we  came  under  some  high   basaltic  cliffs,  and   heie  the 
wind  dropped  completely.     .\s  it  was  also  hazy,  and  we 

'*■  As  this  proMKJinorv  is  probaljly  the  land  Jackson  saw  farthest  nort'i 
in  tiie  spring  of  1895,  it  has  n(;  nanit,-  upon  my  map.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  islands  outside,  which  he  did  not  notice.  Tiiey  are  only  indicated  ap- 
pro.ximately  (as  (Jeelmnyden  Island  and  Alexander's  Island),  as  I  am  not 
certain  of  either  their  number  or  their  e.xact  situation. 
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could  discern  land  and  islands  both  to  rio[ht  and  left  of 
US,  so  that  we  did  not  know  in  what  direction  to  steer, 
we  put  in  here,  arew  the  kayaks  up  on  shore,  pitched 
the  tent,  and  cooked  ourselves  a  good  meal  of  warm 
food,  which  we  relished  greatly,  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  a  good  day's  work.  Above  our  heads, 
all  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  little  auks  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual hubbub,  fauhiully  supported  by  the  ivory-gulls, 
kittiwakes,  burgomasters,  and  skuas.  We  slept  none  tl^e 
worse  for  that,  however.  This  was  a  beautiful  mountain. 
It  consisted  of  the  finest  columnar  basalt  one  could  wish 
to  see,  with  its  buttresses  and  niches  up  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  its  countless  points  and  spives  along  every 
crest,  reminding  one  of  Milan  Cathedral.  From  top  to 
bottom  it  was  only  column  upon  column;  at  the  base 
they  were  all  lost  in  the  talus. 

When  we  turned  out  the  folio  vving  morning,  the 
weather  had  so  far  cleared  that  we  could  better  see 
the  way  we  ought  to  take.  It  appeared  as  if  a  deep 
fjord  or  sound  ran  in  eastward  in  front  of  us;  and 
our  way  distinctly  lay  round  a  promontory  which  we 
had  to  the  S.S.W.  on  the  other  side  of  the  fjord.  In 
that  direction  the  water  appeared  to  be  open,  while 
within  the  fjord  lay  solid  ice,  and  out  to  sea  drift-ice 
lay  everywhere.  Through  the  misty  atmosphere  we 
could   also    distinguish   several    islands.*      Here,  too,  as 

*  These  three  ishinds,  whose  bearini^s  we  were  subsequently  enabled  to 
take,  and  which  we  could  see  from  our  winter  hut,  are  probably  the  land 
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wc  usually  found  in  the  niorninL;',  n  L;rcat  ([uantity  of 
ice  had  drifted  in  in  the  coui'se  of  the  ni<j;ht — threat,  ilat, 
and  thin  tloes,  which  had  settled  theniseh'cs  in  front  of 
us — and  it  looked  as  if  we  should  ha\e  hard  work  to  t;et 
out  into  open  water.  Things  went  a  little  better  tliaii 
we  expected,  howe\er.  and  we  got  through  before  it 
closed  in  entirely.  In  front  of  us  now  la\'  o[)en  water 
right  past  the  })romontory  far  ahead;  the  weather  was 
good,  and  e\erything  seemed  to  promise  a  successful 
day.  As  it  began  to  blow  a  little  from  the  fjord,  and  we 
hoped  it  might  become  a  sailing-wind,  we  put  in  beside 
a  little  rocky  island,  which  looked  just  like  a  great  stone* 
sticking  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  there  rigged  up  mast  and 
sail.  But  the  sailing-wind  came  to  nothing,  and  we 
were  soon  obliged  to  unrig  and  take  to  ])addling.  We 
liad  not  })addled  far  when  the  wind  went  round  to  the 
oj^posite  quarter,  the  southwest.  It  increased  rapid!)', 
and  soon  the  sea  ran  high,  the  sky  became  overcast  in 
the  south,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  weatlier  miuht  become 
stormv.  We  were  still  several  miles  from  the  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fjord,  and  we  might  have  many 
liours  of  hard  paddling  before  we  gained  it.  This  land, 
too,  looked    far   from    inviting,   as   it    lay   there,  entirely 


il 


wliicli  [acksoii  saw  and  Kjok  to  he  "  Kii\y,' Oscar  Land."  In  (■(jiiscciuunco 
(if  his  lia\'ini;'  sct'n  thcni  from  only  oni.'  point  (his  C'lipc  I'islicil,  diu-  south, 
in  Si  .  iu'  has  |)iaciMl  tlirni  40'  loo  far  nortii,  in  .Sj*-'),  JKuiny  ovL-ri'stiniati-d 
tlii-ir  (hstanro.  (Sec  his  map  in  the  (iii\^'rapliii.'al  Journal.  \'(ji.  \'I1..  Xo.  6, 
necemlier.  iiS(/).  London.) 

■'  Called  Steinen  on  the  map. 
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covered  witli  clacier  from  tlie  summit  ri";ht  to  the  shore; 
(r^\\  in  one  place  did  a  little  rock  emerge.  To  leeward 
we  had  the  margin  of  the  sliore-ice,  low,  and  affording  no 
protection.  The  waves  broke  right  upon  it,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  good  place  to  seek  refuge  in,  should  such  a 
proceeding  become  necessary ;  it  would  be  best  to  get 
in  under  land  and  sec  how  the  weather  would  turn  out. 
We  did  not  like  the  prospect  of  once  more  being  en- 
closi.'d  in  the  drift-ice;  we  had  had  enough  of  that  bv 
this  time,  so  we  made  for  some  land  which  lay  a  little 
way  behind  us,  and  looked  very  inviting.  Should  matters 
turn  out  badly,  a  good  place  for  wintering  in  might  be 
found  there. 

Scarcely  had  I  set  foot  on  land  when  I  saw  a  bear  a 
little  way  up  the  shore  and  drew  up  our  kayaks  to  go 
and  shoot  it.  In  the  meantime  it  came  shambling  along 
the  shore  towards  us.  so  we  lay  down  quietly  behind  the 
kayaks  and  waited.  When  close  up  to  us  it  caught 
sight  of  our  footprints  in  the  snow,  and  while  it  was 
snif^ng  at  them  Johansen  sent  a  bullet  behind  its 
shoulder.  The  bear  roared  and  tried  to  run,  but  the 
bullet  had  gone  through  the  spine,  and  the  hind  part  of 
its  body  was  paralyzed  and  refused  to  perform  its  func- 
tions. In  perplexity  the  bear  sat  down,  and  bit  and  tore 
its  hind-paws  until  the  blood  flowed ;  it  was  as  if  it  were 
chastisino-  them  to  make  them  do  their  dutv.  Then  it 
tried  airain  to  move  awav,  but  with  the  same  result;  the 
hind  part  of  its  body  was  no  longer  amenable  to  disci- 
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plinc,  and  dragged  behind,  so  tliat  it  could  only  shuffle 
along  on  its  fore-letjs,  uoing  round  in  a  ring.  A  ball 
through  the  skull  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings. 

When  we  had  skinned  it  we  made  an  excursion  in- 
land to  inspect  our  new  domain,  and  were  now  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  two  walruses  lying  c|uietly  on  the 
ice  close  to  the  spot  where  I  had  first  caught  sight  of 
the  bear.  Phis  seemed  to  me  to  show  how  little  heed 
walruses  pay  to  bears,  who  will  ne\er  attack  them  if 
thev  can  help  it.  I  had  more  decisive  proofs  of  this  sub- 
.sequcntly.  In  the  sea  beyond  we  also  saw  a  walrus, 
which  kept  putting  up  its  head  and  breathing  so  hard 
that  it  could  be  heard  a  lorig  way  off.  A  little  later  1 
saw  him  appropch  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  disappear, 
only  to  appear  again  in  the  tidal  channel  close  to  the 
shore,  a  good  way  from  the  edge  of  the  ice.  He  struck 
his  great  tusks  into  the  edge  of  the  ice,  while  he  lay 
breathing  hard,  just  like  an  exhausted  swimmer.  Then 
he  raised  himself  high  U])  on  his  tusks,  and  looked  across 
the  ice  towards  the  others  lying  there,  and  then  dived 
down  again.  He  soon  reappeared,  with  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  farther  in,  and  the  same  }K'rformance  was  gone 
through  again.  A  walrus's  head  is  not  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject  as  it  appears  above  the  ice.  With  its  huge  tusks, 
its  coarse  whisker  bristles,  and  clumsy  shape,  there  is 
something  wild  and  goblin-like  about  it  which,  I  can 
easily  understand,  might  inspire  fear  in  more  supersti- 
tious  times,  and  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  fabulous  nion- 
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stcrs,  with  whicii  in  ancient  clays  these  seas  were  thnut^ht 
to  swarm.  At  last  the  walrus  came  up  in  the  hole  be- 
side which  the  others  were  lying,  and  raised  himself  a 
little  way  up  on  to  the  cdi^e  of  the  ice  by  his  tusks;  but 
upon  this  the  bigpjer  of  the  two,  a  huge  old  bull,  sud- 
denly awoke  to  life.  He  grunted  menacingly,  and  moved 
about  restlessly.  The  new-comer  bowed  his  head  re- 
spectfully down  to  the  ice,  but  soon  pulled  himself  cau- 
tiously up  on  to  the  Hoe,  so  as  to  get  a  hold  with  his 
fore-i)addle,  and  then  drew  himself  a  little  way  in.  Now 
the  old  bull  was  thoroughly  roused.  He  turned  round, 
bellowed,  and  floundered  up  to  the  new-comer  in  order 
to  dig  his  enormous  tusks  into  his  back.  The  latter, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  old  bull's  equal  both  as  regards 
tusks  and  size,  bowed  humbly,  and  laid  his  head  down 
upon  the  ice  just  like  a  slave  before  his  sultan.  The 
old  bull  returned  to  his  companion,  and  lay  quietly  down 
as  before,  but  no  sooner  did  the  new-comer  stir,  after 
having  lain  for  some  time  in  this  servile  posture,  than 
the  old  bull  grunted  and  thrust  at  him,  and  he  once 
more  respectfully  drew  back.  This  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times.  At  length,  after  much  manceuvring  back- 
ward and  forward,  the  new-comer  succeeded  in  clra\  imj: 
himself  on  to  the  floe,  and  finally  up  i^eside  the  others. 
I  thought  the  tender  passion  must  have  something  to 
do  with  these  proceedings;  but  I  discovered  afterwards 
that   all    three   were   males.     And   it   is   in   this  friendly 

manner  that  walruses   receive  their  guests.     It   appears 
II.— 2; 
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to  bt>  .1  s|K'ciall\-  chosen  nu'inljiT  of  tlic  Hoc  l<  that  has 
thc'si'  lios|)itahlo  (hitics  to  ])LM"fonii.  I  am  iiulincd 
to  tliink  it  is  thr  K'adcr.  who  is  asscrtini;  his  (h"_L;nit\-, 
and  wishes  to  iiii|)r(.'ss  upon  every  new-comer  tiiat  he 
is  to  hv  obeyed.  These  animals  must  he  exceedingly 
sociable,  when,  in  spite  of  such  treatment.  the\  thus 
constant!}-  sei'k  one  another's  society,  and  alwa\s  lie 
close  together.  W'lien  we  returned  a  little  later  to 
look  at  them  another  had  arrixi'd.  and  b\-  the  folloA- 
intj;  mornint;-  six  la\'  there  side  by  side.  It  is  not 
eas\-  to  beliexe  that  these  lumps  lyini;"  on  the  ice  are 
livinti  animals.  With  head  drp.wn  in  and  hind-lei's  flat 
beneath  the  body,  they  will  lie  motionless  hour  after 
hour,  looking  like  enormous  sausaj^es.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  these  fellows  lie  there  in  security,  and  fearful  of 
nothint;  in  the  world. 

After  hayinti  seen  as  much  as  we  wanted  of  the  wal- 
ruses  at  close  c|uarters,  we  went  back,  j)rei)ared  a  good 
meal  from  the  newly  slaughtered  bear,  and  la\-  down  to 
sleep.  On  the  shore  below  the  tent,  the  i\'ory-gulls  were 
makinii  a  fearful  hubbub.  Thex"  had  gathered  in  scores 
from  all  c[uarters,  and  could  not  agree  as  to  the  fair 
division  of  the  bear's  entrails;  they  fought  incessantly, 
fillinii"  the  air  with  their  angry  cries.  It  is  one  of  nature's 
unaccountable  freaks  to  ha\e  made  this  bii-d  so  i)retty, 
while  uivinLr  it  such  an  ugly  voice.  At  a  little  distance 
the  burgomasters  sat  solemnly  looking"  on  and  uttering 
their  somewhat  more  melodious  notes.     Out   in  the  sea 
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the  walruses  wore  blowiiTj;  and  iK'Howinii  incessaiulv.  hut 
everything  passed  unheeded  hy  the  two  wvary  warriors 
in  tin-  tent  ;  thev  slri)t  soundly,  with  the  hare  <j;round 
for  tlit'ir  couch.  In  the  niiddli'  of  the  nit^ht  we  were 
awakened,  however,  by  a  pueuHar  sound;  it  was  just 
hke  some  one  wiiiniperint'"  and  crvinij-,  and  niakinL;; 
great  ado.  1  started  up,  and  looked  out  nt  the  |)eep- 
hole.  I'wo  hears  were  stancHn<>'  down  heside  our  hear's 
flesh,  a  she-hear  and  her  young  one,  and  both  snilllng 
at  the  bloody  marks  in  the  snow,  while  the  she  -  bear 
wailed  as  if  mourning  for  a  dear  departed  one.  I  lost 
no  time  in  seizing  my  gun,  and  was  just  |nitting  it 
cautiously  out,  when  tlie  she -bear  caught  sight  of  me 
at  the  peep-hole,  and  off  they  both  set,  the  mother  in 
front,  and  the  young  one  trotting  after  as  fast  iis  it 
could.  I  just  let  them  run — we  had  I'eally  no  use  for 
tlicui       and    then    we    turned    over    and    went    to    sleep 


aLrani. 


Nothing  came  of  the  storm  we  had  feared.  The 
wind  blew  hard  enough,  however,  to  rend  and  tear  our 
now  well-worn  i«„nt,  and  there  was  no  shelter  where 
we  lay.  We  iioped  to  go  on  on  the  following  day,  but 
found,  to  our  disappointment,  that  the  way  was  blocked  ; 
the  wind  had  aijain  driven  the  ice  in.  We  must  remain 
for  the  present  wliere  we  were ;  but  in  that  case  we 
would  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  seek  for  a  warm,  well- 
sheltered    place    for   the    tent,  but    this    was   not    to    be 
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found.  There  was  nothin"-  for  it  but  to  o;et  somethinuf 
built  \x\i  of  stone.  We  cjuarried  stone  in  tlie  debris  at 
the  bottom  ot  tlie  cliff,  and  m)t  toijether  as  much  as 
we  could.  The  only  quarrying  implement  we  had 
was  a  runner  that  had  been  cut  off  a  hand-sled<>e ;  but 
our  two  hands  were  what  we  had  to  use  most.  We 
worked  away  during  the  night.  What  we  had  at  first  only 
intended  to  be  a  sheiter  from  the  wind  grew,  little  by 
little,  into  four  walls  ;  and  we  now  kept  at  it  until  we  had 
finished   a  small   hut.       It   was   nothing  very  wonderful, 
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Heaven  knows,  not  long  enough  for  a  man  of  my  height 
to  lie  straight  inside — I  had  to  stick  my  feet  out  at  the 
door — and  just  broad  enough  to  admit  of  our  lying  side 
by  side  and  leave  room  for  the  cooking  apparatus.      Il 
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was  worse,  however,  with  rci^ard  to  the  height.  Tliere 
was  room  to  lie  down,  but  to  sit  up  decently  straight  was 
an  impossibility  for  me.  The  roof  was  made  of  our  thin 
and  fragile  silk  tent,  spread  over  snow-shoes  and  bamboo 
rods.  We  closed  the  doorway  with  our  coats,  and  the 
walls  were  so  loosely  put  together  that  we  could  see  day- 
light between  the  stones  on  all  sides.  We  afterwards 
called  it  the  den,  and  a  dreadful  den  it  was,  too  ;  but  we 
were  none  the  less  proud  of  our  handiwork.  It  would 
not  blow  down,  at  any  rate,  even  though  the  wind  did 
blow  rifjht  throufrh  it.  When  we  had  got  our  bearskin 
in  as  a  couch  and  lay  warm  and  comfortable  in  our  bag, 
while  a  good  potful  of  meat  bubbled  over  the  train-oil 
lamp,  we  thought  existence  a  pleasure  ;  and  the  fact  of 
there  being  so  much  smoke  that  our  eyes  became  red  and 
the  tears  streamed  down  our  cheeks  could  not  destroy  our 
feelinu'  of  content. 

As  progress  southward  was  blocked  also  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (August  28th),  and  as  autumn  was  now  draw- 
ing; on,  I  at  last  resolved  on  remaining  here  for  the 
winter.  I  thought  that  we  still  had  more  than  138  miles 
to  travel  in  order  to  reach  Eira  Harbor  or  Leigh  Smith's 
wintering-place.*  It  might  take  us  a  long  time  to  get 
there,  and  then  we  were  not  sure  of  finding  any  hut ;  and 
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"^  I  now  tlioii<;lit  I  could  safely  conclude  thai  we  were  on  tiie  west  coast 
of  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  were  at  this  moment  a  little  north  of  Leitjh 
Smith's  most  nortiiwesterly  point,  Cape  Lolley,  which  should  lie  a  little 
south  of  Si"  north  latitude,  while  our  ohservation  that  day  made  us  about 
81"  19'  north  latitude. 
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when  wc  did  get  there,  it  would  be  more  than  doubtful 
if,  before  the  winter  set  in,  there  would  be  time  to  build 
a  house  and  also  gather  stores  for  the  winter.  It  was 
undoubtedl}  the  safest  plan  to  begin  at  once  to  prepare 
for  wintering  while  there  was  still  plenty  of  game  t(> 
be  hpd;  and  this  was  a  good  spot  to  winter  in.  The 
first  thino:  I  should  like  to  have  done  was  to  have  shot 
the  walruses  that  had  been  lying  on  the  ice  during  the 
first  day  or  two;  but  now,  of  course,  they  were  gone. 
The  sea,  however,  was  swarming  with  them;  they  bel- 
lowed and  blew  night  and  day,  and,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  an  encounter  with  them,  we  emptied  our  kayaks  to 
make  them  more  easy  of  manipulation  in  this  some- 
what dangerous  chase.  While  thus  engaged,  Johansen 
cauijht  sioht  of  two  bears — a  she-bear  and  her  cub — 
comimr  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  from  the  south.  We 
lost  no  time  in  oettinii;  oar  n-uns  and  settinq;  off  towards 
them.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  shoie  they  were 
within  range,  and  Johansen  sent  a  bullet  through  the 
mother's  chest.  She  roared,  bit  at  the  wound,  stauijered 
a  few  !-teps,  and  fell.  The  young  one  could  not  make 
out  what  was  the  matter  with  its  mother,  and  ran  round, 
snifTing  at  her.  WHien  we  approached,  it  went  off  a 
little  way  up  the  slope,  but  soon  came  back  again  and 
took  up  a  position  over  its  mother,  as  if  to  defend  her 
against  us.  A  charge  of  small  shot  put  an  end  to  its 
life. 

This  was  a  good  bejnnning  to  our  winter  store.     As 
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1  was  returning:  to  the  hut  to  fetch  the  seal -knives,  I 
heard  cries  in  the  air  above  me.  There  were  actually  two 
sieese  flvin<r  south  I  With  what  loni^ino-  I  looked  after 
them  as  they  disappeared,  only  wishing  that  I  could  ha\e 
followed  them  to  the  land  towards  which  they  were  now 
wending  their  liight ! 

Next  to  food  and  fuel  the  most  important  thing  was 
to  set  a  hut  built.  To  build  the  walls  of  this  was  not 
difficult ;  there  was  plenty  of  stone  and  moss.  The  roof 
presented  greater  difficulty,  and  we  had  as  yet  no  idea 
what  to  make  of  it.  Fortunately,  I  found  a  sound  drift- 
wood pine-log  thrown  up  on  to  the  shore  not  far  from 
our  den;  this  would  make  a  capital  ridge-piece  for  the 
roof  of  our  future  house.  And  if  there  was  one,  there 
mi^ht  be  others.  One  of  our  first  acts,  therefore,  was 
to  make  an  excursion  up  along  the  shore  and  search; 
but  all  we  found  was  one  short,  rotten  piece  of  wood, 
Vv'hich  was  good  for  nothing,  and  some  chips  of  another 
piece.  I  then  began  to  think  of  using  walrus-hides  for 
the  roof  instead. 

The  following  day  (August  29th)  we  prepared  to  try 
our  luck  at  walrus-1. anting.  We  had  no  great  desire  to 
attack  the  animals  in  single  kayaks ;  we  had  had  enough 
of  that,  I  thought,  and  the  prospect  of  being  upset  or  of 
having  a  tusk  driven  through  the  bottom  of  the  kayak 
or  into  one's  thigh  was  not  altogether  alluring.  The 
kayaks  were  therefore  lashed  together,  and.  seated 
upon  the  ring,  we  put  out  towards  the  big  bull  which 
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lay  and  dived  just  outside.  W'e  were  well  equipped 
with  guns  and  harpoons,  and  thought  that  it  was  all 
quite  simple.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  get  within  range, 
and  we  emptied  our  barrels  into  the  animal's  head.  It 
lay  stunned  for  a  moment,  and  we  rowed  towards  it,  but 
suddenly  it  began  to  splash  and  whirl  round  in  the  water, 
completely  beside  itself.  I  shouted  out  that  we  must 
back,  but  it  was  too  late :  the  walrus  got  under  the 
kayaks,  and  we  received  several  blows  underneath,  in 
the  violence  of  its  contortions,  before  it  finally  dived.  It 
soon  came  up  again,  and  now  the  sound  of  its  breathing 
resounded  on  all  sides,  while  blood  streamed  from  its 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  dyed  the  surrounding  water. 
W'e  lost  no  time  in  rowing  uj)  to  it  and  pouring  a  fresh 
volley  into  its  head.  Again  it  dived,  and  we  cautiously 
drew  back,  to  avoid  receiving  an  attack  from  below.  It 
soon  appeared  again,  and  we  once  more  rowed  up  to  it. 
These  manoeuvres  were  repeated,  and  each  time  it  came 
to  the  surface  it  received  at  least  one  bullet  in  the  head, 
and  grew  more  and  more  exhausted  ;  but,  as  it  always 
faced  us,  it  was  difficult  to  give  it  a  mortal  wound  behind 
the  ear.  The  blood,  however,  now  flowed  in  streams. 
Durinu  one  of  these  manoeuvres  I  was  in  the  act  of 
placing  my  gun  hurriedly  in  its  case  on  the  deck,  in 
(jrder  to  row  nearer,  forgetting  that  it  was  cocked,  when 
all  at  once  it  went  off.  I  was  rather  alarmed,  thinking 
the  ball  had  gone  through  the  bottom  of  the  kayak,  and 
I  began  feeling  my  legs.     They  were  uninjured,  however, 
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and  as  I  did  nou  hear  the  water  rushing  in  either  I  was 
reassured.  The  ball  had  passed  through  the  deck  and 
out  through  the  side  a  little  above  the  water-line.  We 
had  now  had  enough  of  this  sport,  however;  the  walrus 
only  lay  gasping  for  breath,  and  just  as  we  rowed 
towards  it  it  turned  its  head  a  little,  and  received 
two  bullets  just  behind  the  ear.  It  lay  still,  and  we 
rowed  up  to  throw  our  harpoon;  but  before  we  got 
near  enough  it  sank  and  disappeared.  It  was  a  mel- 
ancholy ending  to  the  affair.  In  all,  nine  cartridges 
had  been  expended  to  no  purpose,  and  we  silently 
rowed  to  shore,  not  a  little  crestfallen.  We  tried  no 
more  walrus -hunting  from  kayaks  that  day;  but  we 
now  saw  that  a  walrus  had  come  up  on  to  the  shore- 
ice  a  little  way  off.  Perhaps  we  were  to  receive  com- 
pensation there  for  the  one  we  had  just  lost.  It  was 
not  long  before  another  came  up  beside  the  first.  Af- 
ter having  taken  an  observation  and  given  them  time 
to  compose  themselves,  we  set  off.  Having  bellowed 
and  made  a  horrible  noise  out  there  for  some  time,  they 
now  lay  asleep  and  unsuspecting,  and  we  stole  cautiously 
up  to  them,  I  in  front  and  Johansen  close  at  my  heels. 
I  first  went  up  to  the  head  of  the  nearer  one,  which 
was  lying  with  its  back  to  us.  As  it  had  drawn  its 
head  well  down,  and  it  was  difificult  to  get  a  shot  at 
a  vulnerable  point,  I  passed  behind  it,  and  up  to  the 
head  of  the  other  one.  The  animals  still  lay  motionless, 
asleep  in  the  sun.       The  second  was  in  a  better  position 
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foi-  a  sliot,  aiul,  wIhmi  I  saw  JoIkui.nl'II  standiiit;'  read) 
al  llu'  head  oi  thr  In-st,  !  '•'wvX  at  tin-  hark  of  the  neck. 
The  animal  turned  «)\-(.i"  a  httic,  and  la\'  there;  di-acL 
At  the  re])()rt  the  first  staiMed  up,  itut  at  \\\v  same  moment 
received  johansen's  huhet.  I  lalf  stunned,  it  tunu'd  its 
gi^'antic  hodx'  found  towards  us;  iii  a  moment  I  had 
discharged  the  ball  from  my  smooth-bore  at  it,  but,  like 
johansen,  I  hit  too  far  ff)rwai"(l  in  the  head.  The  blood 
streamed  from  its  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  it  breathed 
and  coUL^hed  till  the  air  \ibrated.  Supijorting  itself 
upon  its  enormous  tusks,  it  now  lay  still,  coughini;"  blood 
like  a  c()nsumpti\'e  person,  and  c|uite  indifferent  to  us. 
In  spite  of  its  huge  bod\-  and  shapeless  appearance,  which 
called  uj)  to  the  imagination  bogy,  giant,  and  kraken, 
and  othei"  e\il  things,  thei-e  was  something  so  gently 
suj)j)licating  and  heljiless  in  its  round  eyes  as  it  la\'  there 
that  its  <'()blin  exterior  and  one's  own  need  were  fortrot- 
ten  in  pity  for  it.  It  almost  seemed  like  murder.  I  put  an 
end  to  its  sulTerings  by  a  bullet  behind  the  ear,  but  those 
eyes  haunt  me  yet;  it  seemed  as  if  in  them  lay  the  j)rayer 
for  existence  of  the  whole  helpless  walrus  race.  lUit  it  is 
lost;  it  has  man  as  its  pursuer.  It  cannot,  howex'er,  Ijc 
denied  that  we  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  all  the  meat  and 
I'lubber  we  had  now  brought  down  in  one  encounter;  it 
made  up  for  the  cartridges  expended  upon  the  one  that 
had  sunk,  liut  we  had  not  got  them  on  land  \et,  and  it 
would  be  a  long  piece  of  work  to  get  them  skinned  and 
cut  \\\)   and   brought    home.      The   fir^t  thing  we  did  was 
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to  go  after  sledges  and  knives.  As  there  was  a  i)()s- 
sibility,  too,  of  the  ice  breaking  off  and  being  set  ach"ift, 
I  also  thought  it  wise  to  take  the  kayaks  on  the  sledges 
at  the  same  time,  for  it  had  begun  to  blow  a  little  from 
the  fjord.  lUit  for  this  fortunate  precaution  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  would  have  become  of  us.  While  we 
were  engaged  in  skinning,  the  wiul  rose  rapidly,  and 
soo!^  became  a  storm.  To  landward  of  us  was  the 
narrow  channel  or  lane  beside  which  the  walruses  had 
been  lying.  I  feared  that  the  ice  might  open  here,  and 
v»e  drift  away.  While  we  worked  I  therefore  kept  an 
eye  on  it  to  see  if  it  grew  broader.  It  remained  un- 
changed, and  we  went  on  skinning  as  fast  as  we  could. 
When  the  first  walrus  was  half  skinned,  I  happened 
to  look  landward  across  the  ice,  and  discovered  that  it 
had  broken  off  a  good  way  from  us,  and  that  the  part  on 
which  we  stood  had  already  been  drifting  for  some 
time ;  there  was  black  water  between  us  and  the  shore- 
ice,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  so  that  tlie  sp\-ay  flew 
from  the  foaming  weaves.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able 
to  paddle  any  great  distance  against  that  wind  a. id 
sea,  but  as  yet  the  ice  did  not  appear  to  have  drifted  a 
greater  distance  from  the  land  than  we  could  cross,  if  we 
made  haste.  Wo  could  nrc  bring  ourselves  to  give  up 
entirely  the  huge  animals  we  had  brought  down,  and  we 
liurriedly  cut  off  as  much  liesh  as  we  could  get  at  and 
fiung    ii   into   the   kayaks.      We    then    cut    off    about   a 
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c|nark'r  of  llu'  >kin.  with  the  bhibhtT  (in  it,  and  thri'u  it 
on  the  top.  :iWi\  then  set  off  for  the  >hore.  We  had 
scarcely  abandoned  oui"  booty  befoi-e  thi'  t;iills  bore  down 
in    scores   upon    the   half-skinned   carcass.      1  lappy  (nat- 
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them;   they  screatnid   and  made  a  hubbul)  and    thought 
what  a  least  the\'  were  havin'''.      As  lonij  as  we  could  see 
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continually  gathcrint;'  in  larger  and  larger  tlocks  about 
them  like  clouds  of  snow.  In  the  meantime  we  were 
doing  our  utmost  to  gain  the  ice,  but  it  had  devel()|)ed 
cracks  and  channels  in  e\ery  direction.  \Ve  managed  to 
got  some  distance  in  the  kayaks;  but  while  I  was  cross- 
in<j:  a  wide  channel  on  some  loose  floes  1  alighted  on 
such  i)ooi"  ice  that  it  saidc  under  my  weight,  and  1  had  to 
jumj)  back  c^uickl}'  to  escape  a  bath.  We  tried  in  sev- 
eral places,  but  everywhere  it  sank  beneath  us  anil  our 
sledues,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  to  the 
water,  keeping  along  the  lee-side  of  the  ice.  lUit  we  had 
not  rowed  far  before  we  percei\'ed  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  have  our  ka\aks  lashed  together  in  such  a  wind  ;  we 
had  to  row  singlv,  and  sacrifice  the  walrus  hide  and 
blubber,  which  it  then  became  imjjossible  lo  take  with  us. 
At  ])resent  it  was  lying  across  the  stern  of  both  kayaks. 
While  we  were  bus)-  elTecting  these  changes  we  were 
surrounded,  before  we  were  aware  of  it,  b\'  ice,  and  had 
to  jHill  the  kayaks  u|j  hastil\-  to  save  them  from  being 
crushed.     We  now  tried  to  get  out  at  several  places,  but 
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the  ice  was  in  constant  motion  ;  it  ground  round  as  in 
a  wliirlpool.  If  a  channel  opened,  \vc  had  no  sooner 
launclied  our  kayaks  than  it  once  more  closed  violently, 
and  we  had  to  snatch  them  up  in  the  greatest  haste. 
Several  times  they  were  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  being 
smashed.  Meanwhile  the  storm  was  steadily  increasing, 
the  sjDray  dashed  over  us,  and  we  drifted  farther  and 
farther  out  to  sea.      The  situation  was  not  pleasant. 

At  length,  however,  we  got  clear,  and  now  discovered, 
to  our  joy,  that  by  exerting  our  utmost  strength  we 
could  just  force  the  kayaks  on  against  the  wind.  It 
was  a  hard  pull,  and  our  arms  ached ;  but  still  we  crept 
slowly  on  towards  land.  The  sea  was  choppy  and 
bad,  but  our  kayaks  were  good  sea -boats;  and  even 
mine,  with  the  bullet-hole  in  it,  did  so  well  that  I  kept 
to  some  extent  drv.  The  wind  came  now  and  then  in 
such  trusts  that  we  felt  as  if  it  might  lift  us  out  of  the 
water  and  upset  us ;  but  gradually,  as  we  drew  nearer 
in  under  the  high  cliffs,  it  became  quieter,  and  at  last, 
after  a  long  time,  we  reached  the  shore,  and  could 
take  breath.  We  then  rowed  in  smoother  water  alon<>- 
the  shore  up  to  our  camping-place.  It  was  with  genu- 
ine satisfaction  that  we  clambered  on  shore  that  night, 
and  how  unspeakably  comfortable  it  was  to  be  lying 
again  snugly  within  four  walls  in  our  little  den,  wet 
though  we  were!  A  good  potful  of  meat  was  pi-epared, 
and    our    ap])etite   was    ravenous.      It   was,  indeed,  with 

sorrow  that  we  thouo-ht  of  the  lost  walruses  now  drifting 
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out  there  in  the  storm ;  but  we  were  glad  that  we  were 
not  still  in  their  company. 

I  had  not  slept  long,  when  I  was  awakened  by  Johan- 
sen,  who  said  there  was  a  bear  outside.  Ii!ven  when  only 
half  awake,  I  heard  a  strange,  low  tiruntim;  lust  outside 
the  doorwa)'.  I  started  up,  seized  my  gun,  and  crept  out. 
A  she-bear  with  two  large  cubs  was  going  up  the  shore; 
they  had  just  passed  close  by  our  door.  I  aimed  at  the 
she-bear,  but,  in  my  haste,  1  missed  her.  She  started 
and  looked  round ;  and  as  she  turned  her  broadside  to 
me  I  sent  a  bullet  through  her  chest.  She  t^axe  a  fear- 
ful  roar,  and  all  three  started  ol¥  down  the  shore.  There 
the  mother  dropped  in  a  pool  on  the  ice,  but  the  young 
ones  ran  on  and  rushed  into  the  sea,  dashing  up  the 
foam  as  they  went,  and  began  to  swim  out.  I  hastened 
down  to  the  mother,  who  was  striving  and  stri\-ini>;  to  o;et 
out  of  the  pool,  but  in  vain.  To  sa\e  ourseh'es  the  labor 
of  dragging  the  heavy  animal  out,  I  waited  until  she  had 
drawn  herself  up  on  to  the  edge,  and  then  put  an  end  to 
her  existence.  Meanwhile  the  young  ones  had  reached 
a  piece  of  ice.  It  was  very  close  quarters  for  two,  and 
only  just  large  enough  to  hold  them;  but  there  they  sat, 
balancing  and  dipping  up  and  down  in  the  waxes.  Every 
now  and  then  one  of  them  fell  off,  but  patiently  clam- 
bered up  again.  They  cried  plaintivel}'  and  incessantly, 
and  kept  looking  towards  land,  unable  to  understand 
whv  their  mother  was  so  lonii"  i'^  cominii.  The  wind 
was  still  high,  and  they  drifted  quickly  out  to  sea  before 
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it   with   the  current.      We   thought  they   would    at   last 
swim  to  land  to  look  for  their  mother,  and  that  we  must 
wait;    we  therefore  hid  ourselves  among  the   stones,  sc 
that  they  should  not  be  afraid  of  coming  on  our  account. 
We  could  still   hear  them   complaining,  but   the  sound 
became   more  and  more  distant,  and  they  grew  smaller 
and  smaller  out  there  on  the   blue  waves,  till  at   last   it 
was  all  we  could  do  to  distinguish  them   as  two  white 
dots  far  out   upon  the  dark  plain.     We  had  long  been 
tired  of  this,  and  went  to  our  kayaks.      Hut  here  a  sad 
sight  met  our  eyes.     All  the  walrus  liesh  which  we  had 
brmight  home  with  so  much  trouble  lay  scattered  about 
on  the  shore,  torn  and  mangled;  and  every  bit  of  fat  ()r 
blubber  to   be  found  on    it   had   been    devoured.      The 
bears  must  have  been  rummaging  finely  here  while  we 
slept.     One  of  the  kayaks  in  which  the  meat  had  been 
lying  was  thrown  half  into  the  water,  the  other  high  up 
amo'i'ig  the  stones.     The  bears  had  been  right  into  them 
and  dragged  out  the  meat;    but,  fortunately,  they  were 
none  the  worse,  so  it  was  easy  to  forgive  the  bears,  and 
we  benefited  by  the  exchange  of  bear's  iiesh  for  walrus 

flesh. 

We  then  launched  the  kayaks,  and  put  off  to  chase 
the  young  ones  to  land.  As  soon  as  ever  they  saw  us  cm 
the  water  they  became  uneasy,  and  while  we  were  still 
some  way  off  one  of  them  took  to  the  water.  The  other 
hesitated  for  a  while,  as  if  afraid  of  the  water,  while  the 
{\rst  waited  impatiently;   but  at  last  they  both  went   in. 
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We  made  a  wide  circuit  i-ound  them,  and  began  to  dri\e 
tlicm  towards  tiic  land,  one  of  us  on  each  side  of  them, 
It  was  easy  to  make  tliem  go  in  whatever  direction  we 
wanted,  and  Joliansen  could  not  say  enough  in  praise  of 
this  simple  method  of  getting  bears  from  one  place  to 
another.  We  did  not  need  to  row  hard  to  kee])  uj)  with 
them ;  we  went  slowl)-  and  easily,  but  surely,  towards 
land.  We  saw  several  walruses  in  the  vicinity,  but  fort- 
unatel}'  esca])ed  being  attacked  b\'  any  of  them.  I^'rom 
the  very  first  it  was  evident  how  much  better  the  bear 
that  first  went  into  the  water  swam,  although  it  was  the 
smallest  and  thinnest.  It  waited,  however,  patiently  for 
the  other,  and  kept  it  comjiany;  but  at  last  the  pace  of 
the  latter  became  too  slow  for  its  companion,  who  struck 
out  for  the  shore,  the  distance  between  the  two  growing 
greater  and  greater.  They  had  kept  incessantly  turning 
their  heads  to  look  anxiously  at  us,  and  now  the  one  that 
was  left  behind  looked  round  even  more  helplessly  than 
before.  While  I  set  off  after  the  first  bear,  Johansen 
watched  the  second,  and  we  drove  them  ashore  by  our 
den,  and  shot  them  there. 

We  had  thus  taken  three  bears  on  that  day,  and  this 
was  a  good  set-off  against  our  walruses,  which  had 
drifted  out  to  sea,  and,  what  was  no  less  fortunate,  we 
found  the  sunken  walrus  from  the  day  before  floating 
just  at  the  edf>"e  of  the  shore.  \Ve  lost  no  time  in  towin<i: 
it  into  a  place  of  safety  in  a  creek  and  making  it  fast.  It 
made  a  difference  to  our  winter  store. 
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It  was  late  before  we  turned  in  that  night  after  liav- 
ing  skinned  the  bears,  laid  them  in  a  lieaj),  and  eovered 
theni  with  the  skins  to  prevent  the  gulls 


from  ''"ettimj  at 
them.  We  slept  well,  for  we  had  to  make  up  for  two 
nights. 

It  was  not  until  September  2d  that  we  could  set  to 
work  on  the  skinning  of  our  walrus,  which  still  lav  in  the 
water.     Close  to  our  den  there  was  an  opening  in   the 


strand-ice,*  connectino-   the   inner    channel 
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strand-ice  and  the  land  with  the  outer  sea.  It  was  in 
this  opening  that  we  had  made  it  fast,  and  we  hoped  to 
be  able  to  draw  it  on  land  liere;  the  glacier-ice  went  with 
a  wntle  incline  rij>ht  out  into  the  water,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  promise  well.  We  rounded  off  the  edge  of  the  ice, 
made  a  tackle  by  drawing  the  rope  through  a  loop  we 
cut  in  the  skin  of  the  head,  used  our  broken-off  runner  of 
a  sledge  as  a  handspike  at  the  end  of  the;  rope,  and  cut 
notches  in  the  ice  up  the  beach  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  hand- 
spike. But  work  and  toil  as  we  miglit,  it  was  all  we  could 
do  to  i>ct  the  huge  head  ui)  over  the  edge  of  the  ice.  In 
the  midst  of  this  Johansen  cried,  "  I  say,  look  there!"  I 
turned.  A  large  walrus  was  swimming  straight  up  the 
channel  towards  us.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurrv, 
but  only  opened  wide  its  round  eyes,  and  gazed  in  aston- 
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*  Ice  which  is  frozen  fas:  to  the  hottoii!,  and  is  tiiercfore  often  left 
lying  lii^e  an  icy  i)ase  along  tiie  shore  even  after  the  sea  is  free  from  ice. 
On  account  of  tiic  warm  w.iter  wliicli  comes  from  the  land,  an  open 
channel  is  often  formed  between  this  ice-base  and  the  shore. 
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ishnicnt  at  us  and  at  what  we  wlmv  (li)int;-.  I  suppose 
that,  seeing  a  comrade,  it  had  eonie  in  to  see  what  we 
were  doing  with  him.  OuietK',  sh)w])',  and  with  ch'gnity 
it  eanv  right  up  to  the  edge  where  we  stood.  I'Ortu- 
nately  we  had  our  guns  with  us,  and  when  I  a|)proaehed 
with  mine  it  onl\-  rose  up  in  the  water  and  gazed  long 
and  searchingly  at  me.  I  waited  patiently  until  it  turned 
a  little,  and  then  sent  a  bullet  into  the  back  of  its  iiead. 
It  was  stunned  for  a  time,  but  soon  began  to  move,  so 
that  more  shots  were  recpiired.  While  Johansen  ran  for 
cartridges  and  a  harpoon  I  had  to  fight  with  it  as  I  best 
could,  and  try  to  prevent  it,  with  a  stick,  from  splashing 
out  of  the  channel  again.  At  last  Johansen  returned, 
and  I  did  for  this  walrus.  We  were  delighted  over  our 
good  fortune;  but  what  the  walrus  wanted  in  that  narrow^ 
channel  we  ha\e  alwa\s  wondered.  These  animals  must 
be  uncommonlv  curious.  While  we  were  skinning  the 
bears  two  days  before,  a  walrus  with  its  young  one  came 
close  in  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  gazed  at  us;  it  di\ed 
several  times,  but  always  returned,  and  at  last  drew  the 
whole  of  the  forepart  of  its  body  uj)  on  to  tlic  ice  in 
order  to  see  better.  This  it  did  several  times,  and  my 
approaching  to  within  a  few  yards  (^f  it  did  not  drive  it 
aw  ay ;  it  was  only  when  I  went  u)3  close  to  it  with  mv 
gun  that  it  suddenly  came  to  its  senses  and  threw  itself 
backward  into  the  water  again,  and  we  could  see  it  far 
below  moving  off  with  its  young  one  by  its  side. 

We  now  had  two  great  walruses  with  enormous  tusks 
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floatiiiij;  ill  our  ch;iniH'l.  Wo  tried  once  more  to  drai^ 
one  of  thcni  up,  but  the  atteni])t  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
before.  At  last  we  saw  that  our  only  cour.^e  was  to  sUin 
them  in  the  water;  but  this  was  neither  an  eas\'  nor  an 
agreeable  trisk.  When  at  last,  late  in  tin;  evenin''-,  we  had 
got  one  side  of  one  animal  sl^inned,  it  was  low-water;  the 
waliais  la\-  on  the  bottom,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
turning  it  over,  no  matter  how  we  toiled  and  j)ulled.  We 
had  to  wait  for  hiirh  tide  the  followinij  dav,  in  order  to 
tjet  at  the  other  side. 

While  we  were  busy  with  the  walruses  that  da\'  we 
suddenly  saw  the  whole  fjord  white  with  white  whales 
gambolling  all  round  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  'I'herj 
was  an  incredible  number  of  them.  In  the  couise  of  an 
hour  they  had  entirely  disappeared.  Where  they  came 
from  and  whither  the)'  went  I  was  not  able  to  discoxer. 

During  the  succeeding  days  we  toiled  at  our  task  of 
skinning  and  cutting  up  the  walruses,  and  bringing  all  up 
into  a  safe  place  on  the  beach.  It  was  disgusting  work, 
lying  on  the  animals  out  in  the  water  and  having  to  cut 
down  IS  far  as  one  could  reach  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  W^e  coidd  put  u])  with  getting  wet,  for  one  gets 
dry  in  time;  but  what  was  worse  was  that  we  could  not 
avoid  beini;  saturated  with  blubber  and  oil  and  blood 
from  head  to  foot;  and  our  poor  cl(jthes,  that  we  should 
have  to  li\'e  in  for  another  year  before  we  ccjuld  change, 
fared  badly  during  those  days.  They  so  absorbed  oil 
that  it  went  ri^ht  throuoh  to  the  skin.      This  walrus  busi- 
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ncss  was  unciucstionably  the  worst  work  of  the  whole 
c.\i)cflition,  and  liad  it  not  been  a  sheer  neeessit)-  we 
should  have  let  the  animals  lie  where  they  were;  but  we 
needed  fuel  for  the  winter,  even  if  we  could  have  done 
without  the  meat.  When  at  last  the  t:  sk  was  completed, 
and  we  id  two  <;rcai  JKai)-;  W  !  ;Lber  and  meat  on 
shore,  well  coxered  b\'  the  thiek  vvnlnis  hides,  we  were 
not  a  little  pleased. 

Durini;;  this  time  the  ^ulls  were  living;  in  luxury. 
There  was  abundance  of  refuse,  blubber,  entrails,  and 
other  internal  organs.  They  gathered  in  large  flocks 
from  all  cpiarters,  both  i\-or}'  and  glaucus  gulls,  and  kept 
up  a  perpetual  screaming  and  noise  both  night  ar.d  day. 
When  they  had  eaten  as  much  as  they  could  manage 
they  generally  sat  out  on  the  ice-hunimt)cks  and  chat- 
tered together.  When  we  came  down  to  skin  they  with- 
drew only  a  very  little  way  from  the  carcasses,  and  ."^at 
waiting  ])atiently  in  long  rows  on  the  ice  beside  us,  or. 
led  on  by  a  few  bold  officers,  drew  continually  nearer. 
No  sooner  did  a  little  scrap  of  blubber  fall  than  two  or 
three  ivor\--gulls  would  pounce  upon  it,  often  at  our  very 
feet,  and  fight  over  it  until  the  feathers  Hew.  Outside 
the  fulmars  were  sailing  in  their  silent,  ghost-like  tiiglit 
to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Up  and  down 
the  edge  of  the  shore  flocks  of  kittiwakes  moved  inces- 
santly, darting  like  an  arrow,  with  a  dull  splash,  towards 
the  surface  of  the  water,  whenexer  a  little  crustacean  ap- 
peared there.     We  were  particularl\-  fond  of  these  birds, 
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for  tlv  kc'pl  exclusively  to  llu-  marine  animals  and  left 
our  hi'bber  aloiu- ;  and  ihen  they  were  so  liL!,ht  and 
prettv  I)Ut  u|)  ai.d  down  alonj;  tb  shore  the  skua 
(S/iT:(.  ai'iiis  crcpidiUiis)  chased  nicessantly,  and  e\(.'i-\- 
now  and  attain  we  wer  startled  b\' a  i)itiful  er\-  of  disti-ess 
ab()\'e  our  heads;  it  was  a  kittiwake  pursued  b)'  a  skua. 
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IIow  often  we  followed  with  our  eyes  that  wild  chase  up 
in  the  air,  until  at  last  the  kittiwake  had  to  drop  its  booty, 
and  down  shot  the  skua,  catchinj>;  it  even  before  it  touched 
the  water  !  1  lapp\'  creatures  that  can  nioxe  with  such 
freedom  up  there  !     Out  in  the  water  la\-  walruses,  divin 
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.'incl  bellowini;",  often  whole  herds  of  thcni  ;  and  hit;h  up 
in  the  ;iir,  to  and  fro,  llcw  the  little  auUs  in  swarms;  ^oii 
could  hear  the  whir  of  their  wings  far  off.  There  were 
cries  and  life  on  all  sides.  lUit  soon  the  .^iin  will  sink, 
the  sea  will  close  in,  the  birds  will  disappear  one  after 
anothei-  towards  the  south,  the  polar  night  will  begin,  and 
there  will  be  profound,  unbroken  silence. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  we  at  last,  on  September  7th, 
set  to  work  to  build  our  hut.  We  had  selected  a  !>;ood 
site  in  the  neighborhoud,  and  from  this  time  forward  we 
might  have  been  seen  daily  going  out  in  the  morning  like 
other  laborers,  with  a  can  of  drinking-water  in  one  hand 
and  a  gun  in  the  other.  We  c[uarried  stones  up  among  the 
debris  from  the  cliff,  dragged  them  together,  dug  out  the 
site,  and  built  walls  as  well  as  we  could.  We  had  no  tools 
worth  mentioning  ;  those  we  used  most  were  our  two 
hands.  The  cut-off  sledge-runner  again  did  dutv  as  a 
pick  with  which  to  Ujosen  the  fast-frozen  stones,  and  when 
we  could  not  manage  to  dig  ujj  the  earth  on  our  site  with 
our  hands  we  used  a  snow-shoe  staff  with  an  iron  ferrule. 
We  made  a  spade  out  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  walrus 
tied  to  a  piece  of  a  broken  snow-shoe  staff,  and  a  mattock 
out  of  a  walius  tusk  tied  to  the  crosstrce  of  a  sledue. 
Thev  were  ))oor  things  to  work  with,  but  we  managed  it 
with  patience,  and  little  by  little  there  arose  solid  walls  of 
stone  with  moss  and  earth  between.  The  weather  was 
o-rowinu"  uradualK'  colder,  and  hindered  us  not  a  little  in 
our  work.     The  soil  we  had  to  dig  in  hardened,  and  the 
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stones  thai  had  to  Ik-  ((uarriccl  froze  fast;  and  there  came 
snow  too.  lint  Ljreat  was  our  surprise  when  we  crept  out 
ot  our  den  on  the  inornini;'  of  tlie  12th  of  Se|)teniber  to 
fuul  the  most  delightful  thaw,  with  4  (C\)  of  heat  (;/).2 
I'ahr.).  This  was  almost  the  hi<;hest  temperature  we  had 
e\|)erienced  throu_<;hout  the  eNjJedition.  ( )n  e\ery  side 
streams  were  tumhlin;;-  in  foaniinj;  falls  down  from  moun- 
tain and  glacier,  hummint;  along  merrily  among  the  stones 
down  to  the  sea.  Water  trickled  and  tinkled  everywhere; 
as  if  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  life  had  returned  to  fro/en 
nature,  and  vhe  hill  looked  green  all  o\er.  One  could 
fanc\-  one's  .self  far  south,  and  forget  that  a  long,  long 
winter  was  drawing  near.  The  day  after,  everything 
was  changed  again.  The  gentle  gods  of  the  south,  who 
\esterday  had  put  forth  theii"  last  energies,  had  once 
moi'e  tied  ;  the  cold  had  retui'ned,  snow  had  fallen  and 
co\ered  every  trace:  it  would  not  yield  again.  This 
little  strip  of  bare  ground,  too,  was  in  the  power  of 
thi'  genii  of  the  cold  and  darkness;  they  held  sway  now, 
iMtiht  down  to  the  sea.  I  stood  looking  out  over  it. 
How  desolate  and  forsaken  this  sjiell  •  bound  nature 
looked !  Mv  eve  fell  upon  the  ground  at  mv  feet. 
Down  there  among  the  stones,  the  poppy  still  reared 
its  beautiful  blossoms  above  the  snow;  the  last  rays  of 
the  dejjarting  sun  would  once  more  kiss  its  vellow 
])etals,  and  then  it  would  creep  beneath  its  co\'ering  to 
sleep  through  the  long  winter,  and  awake  again  to  new 
life  in  the  spring.     Ah  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  I 
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After  a  week's  work  the  walls  of  our  hut  were  Ini- 
ished.  They  were  not  hit;h,  scarcely  3  feet  ahovt.'  the 
^rouiul ;  hut  we  had  dun;  down  the  same  distance  into 
the  L;i()und,so  we  reckoned  that  it  would  he  hi^h  enou_L;h 
to  stand  up  in.  Xow  the  thiiiL;  was  to  get  it  roofed, 
but  this  was  not  so  easy.  'I'he  only  materials  we  had 
towards  it  were,  as  before  mentioned,  the  loj.^  we  had 
found  and  the  walrus  hides.  The  loi;,  which  was  (|uite 
12  inches  across,  johansen  at  last,  after  a  day's  woi'k, 
succeeded  in  cutting  in  two  with  our  little  axe,  and  with 
no  less  labor  we  rolled  it  uj)  over  the  talus  and  on 
to  the  level,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  roof  as  the  lidge- 
piece.  Then  there  were  the  hides;  but  they  were 
stiff  and  fro/cn  fast  to  the  meat  and  blubber  heaps 
which  they  covered.  With  much  difficulty  we  at  length 
loosened  them  by  using  wedges  of  walrus  tusks,  stone, 
and  wood.  I'o  transpoit  these  great  skins  over  the 
lon<''  distance  to  our  hut  was  a  no  less  dilTicult  matter. 
However,  by  rolling  them,  carrying  them,  and  dragging 
them  we  accomplished  this  too;  but  to  get  the  fro/.en 
skins  stretched  oxer  the  hut  wms  the  worst  of  all.  We 
got  on  pretty  well  with  three  half-skins,  just  managing 
to  bend  them  a  little;  but  the  fourth  half  was  frozen 
quite  stiff,  and  we  had  to  find  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  sink 
it  in  the  sea,  to  thaw  it. 

It  was  almost  a  cause  for  anxietv,  I  thou<>ht,  that  all 
this  time  we  saw  nothing  of  any  bears.  They  were 
what  wc  had  to  li\'e  ujDon  all  through  the  winter,  and  the 
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six  \VL'  had  would  not  l;o  far.  I  thoii!j;lit.  houcvcr,  that 
it  iiiii;ht  I'asily  Ix'  accounted  for.  as  the  fjord-ice,  to  which 
the  l)ear  prefers  to  keep,  had  taken  its  departure  on  the 
(lay  when  we  liad  nearly  driftt'd  out  to  sea  with  the 
walruses,  and  I  thouL^ht  that,  when  the  ice  now  formed 
ai;ain.  bears  would  appear  once  more.  It  was  therefore  a 
relief  when  one  mornint;  (Sei)tendx'r  23d)  I  cauj^ht  sij^ht 
of  a  Ijear  in  front  of  me,  just  as  I  came  round  the  promon- 
tory to  look  at  the  skin  that  we  had  in  soak  in  the  sea. 
It  was  standing  on  the  shore  close  by  the  skin.  It  had 
not  seen  me,  and  I  quickly  (h*ew  back  to  let  Johansen, 
who  was  following  with  his  gun,  i)ass  me,  while  I  ran 
back  to  fetch  mine.  When  I  returned.  Johansen  lay  on 
the  same  spot  behind  a  stone,  and  had  not  fired.  There 
were  two  bears,  one  b\'  the  hut  and  one  by  the  shore; 
and  Johansen  could  not  get  up  to  the  one  without  being- 
seen  by  the  other.  When  I  had  gone  after  my  gun  the 
bear  had  turned  its  steps  towards  the  hut;  but  just  as 
it  reached  it  Johansen  suddenly  saw  two  bear's  i)aws 
come  quickly  over  the  edge  of  the  wall  and  hit  out  at 
the  first  bear,  and  a  head  followed  immediately  after. 
This  fellow  was  busilv  gnawing  at  our  roof  hidt's.  which 
he  had  torn  down  and  bent,  so  that  we  had  to  put  them 
into  the  sea  too,  to  et  them  thawed.  The  first  bear 
had  to  retreat  to  the  >hore  once  more,  where  we  aftei'- 
wards  discovered  it  had  drawn  U|)  our  hide  and  had 
been  scraj^ing  the  fat  off  it.  Under  co\er  of  some  hum- 
mocks we  now  ran  towards  it.      It  noticed  us,  and  set  off 
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runnint^,  and  1  was  onlv  able  to  send  a  bullet  through 
its  bodv  from  behind.  Shoutinq;  out  to  fohansen  that 
he  must  look  after  the  other  bear,  I  set  off  runninu',  and 
after  a  eou]:lc  of  hours"  pursuit  uj)  the  fjord  I  at  last 
chased  it  up  under  the  wall  of  a  glacier,  where  it  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself.  J  went  right  up  to  it,  but  it 
growled  and  hissed,  and  made  o:.e  or  two  attacks  on  me 
from  the  elevation  on  which  it  stcxKl  before  I  finally  put 
an  end  to  its  existence.  When  I  got  back  Johansen  was 
busy  skinning  the  other  bear.  It  had  been  alarmed  l)y 
us  w^  on  we  attacked  the  first,  and  had  gone  a  long  wa) 
out  over  the  ice ;  it  had  then  returned  to  look  for  its 
companion,  and  Johansen  had  shot  it.  Our  winter  store 
was  increasing. 

The  next  day  (September  24th),  as  we  we?e  setting 
out  to  work  at  our  hut,  we  saw  a  large  herd  of  walruses 
lying  out  on  the  ice.  We  had  both  jiad  more  than 
enough  of  these  animals,  and  had  very  little  inclination 
for  theiii.  Johansen  was  of  candid  opinion  that  we  had 
no  need  for  them,  and  could  let  them  lie  in  peace;  but 
I  thought  it  was  rathwr  improvident  to  ha\e  food  and 
fuel  lying  at  one's  very  door  and  make  no  use  of  them, 
so  we  set  off  with  our  guns.  To  steal  up  to  the  animals, 
under  co\'er  of  some  elevations  on  the  ice,  was  a  niatter 
of  small  difficult}',  and  we  had  soon  come  within  40  feet 
of  them,  and  could  lie  there  c|uietly  and  watch  them. 
The  point  was  to  choose  one's  \ictim,  and  make  good 
use  of  one's  shot,  so  as  not  to  waste  cartridues.     There 
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were  both  old  and  Noung  animals,  and,  having  had  more 
than  enough  of  big  ones,  we  decid(xl  to  try  for  the  two 
smallest  that  we  could  see;  we  thought  we  had  no  need 
of  more  than  two.  As  we  lav  waiting  for  them  to  turn 
their  heads  and  i^ive  us  the  chance  of  a  t^ood  shot,  we 
had  plentx'  of  opportunity  to  watch  them.  Tiie\-  are 
strange  animals.  i'hey  lay  incessantly  p(.)king  one  an- 
other in  the  back  with  their  huge  tusks,  both  the  l)ig 
old  ones  and  the  little  young  ones.  If  one  of  them 
turned  over  a  little,  so  as  to  come  near  and  disturb  his 
neighbor,  the  latter  immediately  raised  itself,  grunting, 
and  dug  its  tusks  into  the  back  of  the  first.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  gentle  caress,  and  it  is  well  for  them  that 
they  have  such  a  thick  hide  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  blood 
ran  down  the  backs  of  several  of  them.  The  other 
Vvould,  perhaps,  start  uj)  too,  and  return  the  little  at- 
tention in  the  same  manner.  But  it  was  when  an- 
other guest  came  up  from  the  sea  that  there  was  a 
stir  in  the  camp;  they  all  grunted  in  chorus,  and  one 
of  the  old  bulls  that  lay  nearest  to  the  new  arrival 
gave  him  some  well-meant  blows.  The  new-comer,  how- 
ever, drew  himself  cautiously  uj),  bowed  respectfully,  and 
little  b\'  little  di'cw  himself  in  among  the  others,  who 
al^o  then  ga\e  hiiu  as  man\-  blows  as  time  and  circum- 
stances would  j)ermit,  until  the\-  linall\-  c(_)mp()sed  them- 
selves again,  and  la\'  quiet  until  anothc'r  interruption 
came.  We  waited  in  \aiii  for  the  animals  we  iiad  picked 
out    to    turn    theii'    heads   enough    to    let    us   uet    a   good 
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shot;  but  as  they  were  comparatively  small  wc  thought 
that  a  bullet  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  might  be 
enough  for  them,  and  at  last  we  fired.  They  started  uj), 
however,  and  turned  o\'er,  half  stunned,  into  the  water 
Then  there  was  a  commotion  I  Tlie  whole  herd  quickly 
raised  their  ugly  heads,  glared  at  us,  and  one  b\'  one 
plunged  out  over  the  edge  of  the  ice.  We  had  hastily 
loaded  again,  and  as  it  was  not  difficult  now  to  get  a 
good  shot  we  fired,  and  there  lay  two  animals,  one  young 
and  one  old.  Most  of  the  others  dived,  on))'  one  re- 
maining c|uietly  lying,  and  looking  wonderingly,  now 
at  its  two  dead  companions,  and  now  at  us  as  we 
came  u)3  to  it.  We  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do; 
we  thought  that  the  two  that  were  now  lying  there 
would  ijive  us  more  than  enouuh  to  do,  but  neverthe- 
less  it  was  tempting  to  take  tliis  great  monster  as 
well,  while  we  were  about  it.  While  Johansen  was 
standiuii'  with  his  <j[un,  considering  whether  he  should 
fire  or  not,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  ijhotographing 
both  him  and  the  walrus.  It  ended,  howexer,  in  our 
letting  it  go  unharmed;  we  did  not  think  we  could 
afford  to  sacrifice  more  cartridges  upon  it.  Meantime 
the  water  bex'ond  was  scLthing  with  furious  animals,  as 
thev  broke  up  the  ice  round  about  and  filled  the  air 
with  their  I'oaring.  The  big  bull  himself  seemed  es])e- 
cial'y  anxious  t(j  get  at  us;  he  kept  returning  to  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  getting  half  up  on  to  it  to  grunt  and  bel- 
low at  us  and  look  Ioult  at  his  dead  comrades,  whom  he 
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evidently  \i>hccl  tt)  take  with  him.  Uut  \vc  wonkl  r.ot 
waste  more  cartricl_L;es  upon  them,  and  lie  ;hre\v  himself 
baek,  onh'  to  return  ai^ain  immediately  (iraduallv  tlnj 
whole   herd,   depiirted,  and    we    eoiild   hear  the   bi^'  bull's 


'I   I'liorooRAPin.n  iiim   and   riiK  wAi.urs 

gruntini;-  beeominjj;  more  and  moie  distant  ,  but  >uddenly 
his  lui^e  head  appeared  attain  at  the  edi;e  of  the  iee,  elose 
to  us,  as  he  challeni;ed  us  with  a  roai",  and  then  di>ap- 
peared  attain  as  quiekK'  as  lu'  had  come.  Ihis  was 
repealed  three  or  tour  limes  alter  our  ha\inL;'  in  the  inter- 
val>  heard  him  far  out;   but  at  la>t  he  disappeared  entire- 
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ly,  and  \vc  continued  our  work  of  skinning  in  peace.  We 
\erv  (|uicklv  skinned  the  smaller  of  the  walruses;  it  was 
easy  to  n"ianii)ulate  comi^ared  to  those  we  were  accus- 
tomed to.  The  other,  however,  was  a  ^reat  fellow  that 
could  not  be  easily  turned  over  in  the  hollow  in  the  snaw 
where  he  lay;  so  v.e  contented  ourselves  with  skinning 
one  side  from  head  to  tail,  and  then  went  home  again 
with  our  blubber  and  sl:ins.  We  now  thought  we  should 
]ia\e  blubber  enough  for  winter  fuel,  and  had  also  abun- 
dance of  skins  for  coN'c'ring  the  roof  of  t)ur  hut. 

The  walruses  still  kept  near  us  for  some  time.  livery 
now  and  then  we  would  hear  some  violent  blows  on  the 
ice  from  beneath,  two  or  three  in  succession,  and  then  a 
great  head  would  burst  up  with  a  crash  through  the  ice. 
It  would  remain  there  for  a  time  panting  and  pufihng  so 
that  it  would  be  heard  a  long  way  off,  and  then  vanish 
again.  On  .Sej)tember  25th,  while  we  were  [Hilling  our 
roof  hides  out  of  the  water  at  a  hole  near  the  shore,  we 
heard  the  same  crashing  in  the  ice  a  little  farther  out, 
and  a  walrus  canic  u])  and  then  di\ed  again.  "  Look 
there  !  It  won't  be  long  before  we  have  him  in  this 
hole."  The  wt)rds  were  scarcely  spoken,  wh.en  our  hide 
in  the  water  was  pushed  aside  and  a  huge  liead,  with 
bristles  and  two  long  tusks,  popped  uj)  in  front  of  us.  It 
gazed  fixedly  and  wickedly  at  us  standing  there,  then 
there  ^' .1 .  a  tremendous  splash  and  it  was  gone. 

Our  liju(>n.jre  'muvso  far  softened  in  the  sea  tha;  we 
could   stictcii   ih'  .■;i   M\cr  the   roof.      They  were   sc    long 
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tliat  tliey  reached  from  one  side  of  the  hut  rit^ht  over  tlie 
ridge-piece  down  to  the  other  side,  and  we  stretclied 
tiieni  1)y  hangini;-  large  stones  at  Ijotli  ends,  attached  l)y 
strijjs  of  hide,  tluis  weighing  theni  down  over  the  edges 
of  tlie  wall,  and  we  then  i)iled  stones  upon  theni.  Uv  the 
aid  of   stones,  moss,  strips   of  liide,  and   snow  to   cover 
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everything,  we  made  the  edges  of  the  walls  to  some 
extent  close-fitting.  To  make  the  hut  habitable  we  still 
had  to  construct  benches  t)f  stone  to  lie  upon  inside  it, 
and  also  a  door.      This  consisted  of  an  opening   in  one 
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corner  of  the  wall,  wliich  led  into  a  sliort  i)assaQ:e  du<>out 
in  tlie  ground  and  subsequently  rooted  over  with  blocks 
of  ice,  on  very  much  the  same  principle  as  the  ])assage  to 
an  I'^skimo's  house.  We  had  not  dug  this  j^assage  so 
long  as  we  wished  befcjre  the  gi'ound  was  frozen  too 
hard  for  our  implements.  It  was  so  low  that  we  had  to 
creep  through  it  in  a  squatting  posture  to  get  into  the 
hut.  The  inner  opening  was  coxeix'd  with  a  bearskin 
curtain,  sewed  firml\'  to  the  walrus  hide  of  the  roof;  the 
outer  end  was  eoxered  with  a  loose  bearskin  laid  o\'er  the 
opening.  It  began  to  grow  cold  now,  as  low  as  —20^  C. 
(4''  below  zero,  h'ahr.);  and  ii\ing  in  our  low  den,  where 
we  had  not  rooi^'i  to  niox'e,  became  nioi-e  and  more  in- 
tolerable The  smoke,  too,  from  the  oil-lamp,  when  we 
did  an\'  eookinti',  a!\\a\>  affected  our  c\es.  We  i^rew 
daily  more  imj)atient  to  mo\e  uUo  our  new  house,  nhich 
now  api^eared  to  us  the  acme  of  comfort.  Our  ever- 
recurring  remark  while  we  were  building  was,  how  nice 
and  snug  it  would  be  when  we  got  in,  and  we  depicted 
to  each  other  the  man\  jileasant  hours  we  should  spend 
tliere.  We  were,  of  course,  anxious  to  discoxer  all  the 
1  light  points  that  we  could  in  our  existence.  The  hni 
was  certainly  not  large;  it  was  10  feet  long  and  6  feet 
wide,  and  when  }()U  lay  across  it  )ou  kicked  the  wall  on 
one  side  and  butted  it  on  the  other,  \'ou  could  mo\e 
in  it  a  little,  howexer,  and  e\en  I  could  almost  stand  up- 
right under  the  roof.  1  his  was  a  thought  which  es- 
pecially ai)pealed  to  us.      l'\inc\'  liaxing  a  [;lace  sheltered 
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fi'om  tlu'  wiiul  where  \'oii  could  Ntretch  your  limbs  a  lit- 
tle! We  had  not  had  that  since  last  March,  ou  hoard 
the  I'raui.  It  was  long,  howe\er.  Ix'fore  exerN'thing  was 
in  order,  and  we  would  not  move  in  until  it  was  t[uite 
finished. 

The  dav  we  had  skinned  our  last  walruses  I  had 
taken  several  tendons  tVoni  their  backs,  thinking  they 
might  loe  \er\'  useful  when  we  made  ourseh'es  clothes  for 
the  winter,  for  we  were  entire!}'  without  thread  for  that 
})ui'|)ose.  Not  until  a  few  days  afterwards  (September 
26th)  did  I  recollect  that  these  tendons  had  been  left  on 
t;ie  ice  beside  the  carcasses.  I  went  out  there  to  look  for 
them,  but  found,  to  my  sorrow,  that  gulls  and  foxes  had 
long  since  made  away  with  them.  It  was  some  comft  u 
however,  to  find  traces  of  a  bear  which  must  ha\e  been 
at  tlie  carcasses  during  tlie  nigiu,  and  as  I  looked  about 
1  caught  sight  of  joliansen  running  after  mc,  making 
signs  and  pointing  out  towards  the  sea.  I  turned  that 
wa\',  and  there  was  a  large  bear,  walking  to  and  fro  and 
lookinu'  at  us.  We  had  soon  fetched  our  guns,  and 
while  Johansen  remained  near  the  land  to  receive  the 
bear  if  it  came  that  way,  I  made  a  wide  circuit  round  it 
on  the  ice  to  drixe  it  landward,  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
frightened.  In  the  meantime,  it  had  lain  down  out  there 
beside  some  holes,  I  sujDpose  to  watcli  for  >eals.  I  stole 
up  to  it;  it  saw  me  and  at  first  came  nearer,  but  then 
thought  better  of  it,  antl  mo\ed  away  again,  slowly  and 
majestically,  out  over  the   new  ice.      I   had   no  great  de- 
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sin.'  to  follow  it  in  that  direction,  and  tlioimli  the  I'aiv'c 
was  lon;^-  I  tli()ii<;ht  I  must  try  it.  iMi'st  ont;  shot;  it 
passed  <)\'cr.  Then  one  niorc ;  that  liit.  I'hc  Ijcar 
started,  made  several  1eaj)s,  and  then  in  ant;er  striick 
the  ice  until  it  broke,  cUkI  the  bear  fell  through.  There 
it  lay.  splashing  and  s])lashing  and  breaking  the  thin 
ice  with  its  weisiht  as  it  tried  to  get  out  aijain.  I  was 
soon  beside  it,  l)ut  did  not  want  to  sacrifice  another 
cartridge;  I  had  faint  hopes,  too,  that  it  would  manage 
to  get  out  of  the  water  by  itself,  and  thus  save  us  the 
trouble  of  dragging  such  a  heav\'  animal  out.  I  called 
to  fohansen  to  come  with  a  rope,  sledges,  and  knives, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  walked  up  and  dcnvn  waiting 
and  waiLiiing.  The  bear  labored  hard,  and  made  the 
opening  in  the  ice  larger  and  larger.  It  was  wounded 
in  one  of  its  fore-legs,  so  that  it  could  use  only  the 
other,  and  the  tWv>  hind-legs.  It  kei)t  on  taking  hold 
and  pulling  itself  u^-.  Hut  no  sooner  had  it  got  half 
up  than  the  ice  gave  way,  and  it  sank  down  again.  By 
decrees  its  movements  became  more  and  more  feeble, 
till  at  last  it  only  lay  still  and  panted.  Then  came  a 
few  sjjasms,  its  legs  ::;tiffened,  its  head  sank  down  into 
the  water,  and  all  was  still.  While  I  was  walking  up 
and  down  I  sex'eral  times  heard  walruses  round  about, 
as  the\'  butted  holes  in  the  ice  and  put  their  hciids 
through ;  and  I  was  thinking  to  myself  thai  1  should 
soon  have  them  here  too.  At  that  nioment  the  bear 
received    a    violent    blow    from    beneath,    pushing    it    to 
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one  side,  and  up  came  a  huge  head  with  great  tusks; 
it  snorted,  looked  e()iitenii)tu()usly  at  the  hear,  then 
ija/.cd  tor  a  while  wonderiiiLrlv  at  me  as  I  stood  on 
the  ice,  and  finally  disappeared  again.  This  had  the 
effect  of  makin*'-  me  think  the  old  solid  ice  a  little  far- 
ther  in  a  i)leasanter  ])lace  of  sojourn  than  the  new  ice. 
My  suspicion  that  the  walrus  entertains  no  fear  for 
the  bear  was  more  than  ever  strengthened.  .  la>t 
Johansen  came  witli  a  rope.  We  slijiped  a  .unning 
noose  round  the  bear's  neck  and  tried  to  haul  it  oul, 
but  soon  discovered  that  this  was  beyond  our  power; 
all  we  did  was  to  break  the  ice  under  the  am'mal, 
wherever  we  tried.  It  seemed  hard  to  have  to  give  it 
up;  it  was  a  big  bear  and  seemed  to  be  unusually  fat; 
but  to  continue  in  this  way  until  we  had  towed  u])  to  the 
edge  (jf  the  thick  ice  would  be  a  lengthy  proceeding. 
I^y  cutting  quite  a  narrow  crack  in  the  new  ice, 
only  wide  enough  to  draw  the  ro]je  through,  uj)  to  the 
edge  of  a  large  j^iece  of  ice  which  was  cpiite  near, 
we  got  pretty  well  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  now 
an  easv  matter  to  draw  the  bear  thither  under  the  ice, 
and  after  breaking  a  sufficientlv  large  hole  we  drew  it 
out  there.  At  last  we  liad  got  it  skinned  and  cut  uj), 
and,  heavily  laden  with  our  booty,  we  turned  our  steps 
homeward  late  in  the  e\ening  to  our  den.  .\>  we  ap- 
proached the  beach  where  our  kayaks  were  lying  upon 
one  of  our  heaps  of  walrus  blubber  and  meat,  fohan- 
sen    suddenly  whispered   tt)    me,  "  I   say,  look    there!"      I 
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Ii'iiLcd  ii|i,  .111(1  tli(  IT  >lii()(|  tlircc  l)r,ir>  (111  tli(  li(M|)s, 
tciriiiL;  ,il  the  MiiMki.  IIun'  wcic  .1  ^ll(•-l)(•.ll  .iiid  two 
X'oUIIl;     Olio.  '■  (  )|i      (Icir  '"     >,ii(|      I;     "  sli.ill      we      ll.lM' 

to  x't  to  .it  luMr>  •ii^.iin.-'"  1  u,i>  tiled,  .111(1,  to  Irll  liic 
Iriilh.  hid  l.ir  more  desire  lor  our  ^Iccpiiit;  h.iv;  .iiid  .1 
^0(1(1  |uilttil  ol  iiuMl.  Ill  ,1  Iricc  we  li.id  !l;(>I  our  l;iiii'-> 
out.  ,111(1  were  .i|)|)ro.i('liiiij^  ciut  ioiisK' ;  luit  llic\  li.id 
(MiiLdit  >i\;lit  ol  u>,  .ind  >ci  oil  o\ii'  the  iic.  It  \\.i>  willi 
.111  imdcui.iNU'  Icclin;^  ol  '^iMtiliidc  th.it  uc  \\.il(  lied  llicir 
iTliiMtiiii;  lorni>.  A  liltK-  Liter,  while  I  w.is  sl.iudiiiL; 
lUttiiii;  U|)  the  iiie.it  .liid  |ohaii>eii  li.id  L;oiie  to  lel(  h 
w.lter,  I  he. 11(1  liiiu  \\hi>tle.  I  looked  up,  .iiid  he  poilited 
out  o\er  the  iee.  I'here  in  the  dusk  were  the  three  he.irs 
eoiniui;  h.iek — our  l)lul)l)erdie.i|)  h.id  heeii  too  leinpliiiL; 
lor  ihein.  I  erept  with  in\  !l;uu  hehiiid  some  .stoiie>  elost,- 
to  the  he.ip.  \'\\v  he.irs  e.uue -tr.iii^hl  011,  lookiiiL;  neither 
to  rii;hl  nor  lelt.  and  .is  tlie\-  passed  me  I  took  .i>  ii^ood 
.m  .lim  .U  the  she-he. ir  .i>  tlu'  d.irkiu'ss  would  allow,  and 
\\\\\\.  She  ro.ired.  hit  her  >ide,  .iiul  all  three  s(.'t  olT  out 
(wer  the  i(.\'.  Tlieix'  the  mother  fell  and  the  nouiil;'  oik's 
stood  astonished  and  trouhk'd  loesicK-  her  unlit  wc  a|)- 
j)i\KU~hed,  when  the\-  tied,  .iiul  it  w.is  impossihle  to  l^c  t 
within.  raiiL^e  of  them.  Thex'  kept  at  a  respet-tl'ul  distance, 
.md  watched  us  while  we  dra^^ed  the  dead  bear  to  land 
and  skinned  it.  W  Ikmi  we  went  out  luvxt  mornini,;". 
the\'  were  st.iiuliuL;-  sniltint;'  at  the  >kin  and  meat;  hut 
before  we  could  _L;et  within  rant;e  the\-  saw  us,  and  wcax- 
oft   ai;ain.      We    now    saw   that   the\-   had   bee'ii   tliere  all 
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iiii;!!!,  .111(1  li.ul  cilcii  ii|i  tluii  own  niMtlicr's  slnm.n  h, 
\\lii(li  IikI  (( ml , lined  xiiiic  |)i('(cs  nl  MiiMjcr.  In  llic 
altirniMiii  lli(\  Mliiincd  ihki-  i  mrc;  ;uiil  .I'^.iin  \m- 
.il  ti'n>|)t(  (1.  hnl  HI  \;iin,  to  l;*!  ,i  sliol  .il  tlicni.  \(\l 
nioniiniL'  iS,iliii(l;i\',  Scplcnilxr  .'Slli),  when  uc  cimw  led 
(inl,  uf  (  ,uiL;lit  M.L;lit  '>!  .i  l.ni^c  l)car  l\in;;  .islccp  on  (uii 
liliil)l)(i  help.  Idli.iiiM'n  (  i(|)t  ii|)  <  \n^v  Id  it  iiiidci-  (:ii\T|- 
dl  Miinc  sidiio.  I  he  l)c,ii  lirard  sdiiiclliinL;  iiidviiiL;, 
raised  it>  head,  .ind  looked  round.  .\l  the  saiiii'  instant 
)dhaiis.n  liicd,  and  llie  hullel  went  ri.L;hl  lhr(»iiL;h  ihe 
heai'V  ihioat,  jil-^l  helow  the  craniuin.  Il  ^ot  slduIy'M|>, 
Idoked  (()ntein|jtiidusl)'  al  )dhan-^en,  <()iisidered  a  hllle, 
and  then  w.dkt'd  (|iiietl\'  aua\'  with  Idiii^,  measured  .sle|j->, 
as  il  nothiiiL;  had  happened.  It  soon  had  a  (  dii|j|e  ol 
hullels  from  I'ach  of  ii.-,  in  its  hodw  and  fell  oiil  dii  the 
thin  ice.  It  was  so  full  of  food  thai,  as  it  la\-  tiiL-re,  bluh- 
her  and  oil  and  water  ran  out  dj  its  mouth  dii  td  the 
ice,  \\hi(  h  !jt!^an  gradual  I  \'  to  siid<  under  its  weight,  un- 
til il  la\-  in  a  lari^c  pool,  and  we  hastily  draL(,L;ed  it  in  to 
the  shore,  before  the  ice  <'a\-e  \\a\'  beneath  it.  It  was 
one  of  the  lai\t;esl  bears  I  ha\'e  e\er  seen,  but  also  (;ne 
of  the  leanest;  lor  there  was  not  a  trace  of  fat  upon  it, 
neither  underneath  the  skin  nor  amouL;"  the  c-ntrail>. 
It  must  ha\e  been  faslinu;  f<»r  a  Idui.^  time  and  been 
uncommonU'  lum_n'r\'  :  for  it  had  con.>uim'd  an  increrlible 
(|uantitydf  our  blubber.  .\n(l  how  it  had  juilled  it  about! 
I*"irst  it  had  thrown  one  kaxak  off,  then  it  had  scat- 
tered   the   blubber  about    in    all    directions,  scrapiuLj    off 
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the  best  of  the  fat  upon  almost  every  single  i)icce ;  then 
it  had  Ljatliered  the  bkibber  together  again  in  another 
place,  and  then,  happy  with  the  happiness  of  satiety, 
had  lain  down  to  sleep  uj)()n  it,  perhaps  so  as  to  have 
it  handy  when  it  woke  up  again.  Previous  to  attack- 
ing tile  blubber-heap  it  had  accomplished  another  j)iece 
of  work,  which  we  onlv  discovered  later  on.  It  had 
killed  both  the  young  bears  that  had  been  \isitingus; 
we  found  them  not  far  off,  with  broken  skulls  and  frozen 
stiff.  We  could  see  by  tlie  footprints  how  it  had  run 
after  them  out  over  the  new  ice,  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  and  had  draiiged  them  on  land,  and  laid  them 
down  without  touching  them  again.  What  pleasure  it 
can  have  in  doing  this  I  do  not  understand,  but  it  must 
have  regarded  them  as  competitors  in  the  struggle  for 
food.  Or  was  it,  perhai)s,  a  cross  old  gentleman  who 
did  not  like  young  peojile  .'*  "  It  is  so  nice  and  quiet 
liere  now,"  said  the  ogre,  when  he  had  cleared  the 
country. 

Our  winter  store  now  began  quite  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  we  moved  into 
our  new  hut ;  but  our  first  night  there  was  a  cold  one. 
Hitherto  we  had  slept  in  one  bag  all  the  time,  and  even 
the  one  we  had  made  bv  sewing  together  our  two  blank- 
ets  had  been  fairly  adec|uate.  Hut  now  we  thought  it 
would  not  be  necessarv  to  sleep  in  one  bag  anv  Ioniser, 
as  we  should  make  the  hut  so  warm  bv  burnin'j:  train-oil 
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lamps  in  it  that  we  could  very  well  lie  each  in  our  own 
berth  with  a  blanket  over  us,  and  so  we  had  unpicked  the 
bai;\  Lamps  were  made  by  turninj^  up  the  corners  of 
some  sheets  of  Cierman  silver,  fillin'j:  them  with  crushed 
blubber,  and  laying  in  this,  by  way  of  a  wick,  some  pieces 
of  stuff  from  the  bandages  in  the  medicine-bag.  They 
burned  cai)itally,  and  gave  such  a  good  light,  too,  that 
we  thought  it  looked  verv  snuj; ;  but  it  neither  was  nor 
ever  would  be  sufficient  to  warm  our  still  rather  per- 
meable hut,  and  we  lay  and  shivered  with  cold  all 
niiiht.  We  almost  thought  it  was  the  coldest  niirht  we 
had  had.  Breakfast  next  morning  tasted  excellent,  and 
the  quantity  of  bear-broth  we  consumed  in  order  to  i)ut 
a  little  warmth  into  our  bodies  is  incredible.  We 
at  once  decided  to  alter  this  by  making  along  the  back 
wall  of  the  hut  a  slcei)ing-shelf  broad  enough  for  us  to 
lie  beside  one  another.  The  blankets  were  sewed  to- 
gether again,  we  spread  bearskins  under  us,  and  were  as 
comfortable  as  we  could  be  under  the  circumstances;  and 
we  made  no  further  attempt  to  part  company  at  night. 
It  was  im}X)ssiblc  to  make  the  substratum  at  all  even, 
with  the  rough,  angular  stones  which,  now  that  every- 
thing was  frozen,  were  all  we  had  at  our  disposal,  and 
therefore  we  lay  tossing  and  twisting"  the  whole  winter  to 
find  something  like  a  comfortable  place  among  all  the 
knobs.  But  it  was  hard,  and  remained  so;  and  we  al- 
ways had  some  tender  spots  on  our  body,  and  even  sores 
on  our  hips,  with  lying.     But,  for  all  that,  we  slept.     In 
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oiu'  corner  of  tlu'  hut  ur  mack-  a  little  hearth  to  boil  and 
roast  upon.  In  the  roof  al)o\e  we  cut  a  round  hole  in 
the  walrus  hide,  and  made  a  siiioke-board  up  to  it  of 
bearskin.  W'r  had  not  usi-d  this  hearth  loni;  before  we 
saw  the  neeessit\'  of  buildinii;"  a  chimney  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  beatint;  down,  and  so  fillinu;  the  hut  with 
smoke  as  to  make  it  sometimes  intolerable.  The  onl)- 
materials  we  had  for  buiidint;"  this  were  ice  and  snow; 
but  with  these  we  erected  a  urand  chimney  on  the  roof, 
which  ser\ed  its  i)uruose,  and  made  a  "•"ood  drautiht.  It 
was  not  c|uite  j)ermanent,  however;  the  hole  in  it  con- 
stantly widened  with  use,  and  it  was  not  altogether  guilt- 
less of  sometimes  dripping  down  on  to  the  hearth;  but 
there  was  abundance  of  this  building  material,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  renew  the  chimney  when  it  was  in  need 
of  rc[)air.  This  had  to  be  done  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  winter.  (Jn  more  exposed  .spots  we 
employed  walrus  flesh,  bone,  and  such -like  materials  to 
strengthen  it. 

Our  cookery  was  as  simple  as  })ossible.  It  consisted 
in  boiling  bear's  flesh  and  soup  (bouillon)  in  the  morn- 
ing and  fr\ing  steak  in  the  evening.  We  consumed 
large  quantities  at  every  meal,  and,  strange  to  say,  we 
ne\er  grew  tired  of  this  food,  but  always  ate  it  with  a 
raxenous  appetite.  We  sometimes  either  ate  blubber 
with  it  or  dipped  the  pieces  of  meat  in  a  little  oil.  A 
long  time  might  often  pass  when  we  ate  almost  nothing 
but   meat,  and  scarcely  tasted  fat;  but  when  one  of  us 
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felt  inclined  for  it  a^ain  he  would,  perhaps,  fish  up  some 
pieces  of  burnt  blubber  out  of  the  lamps,  or  i-at  what  was 
left  of  the  blubber  from  which  we  had  melted  the  lamj)- 
oil.  We  called  these  cakes,  and  thought  them  uncom- 
monly  nice,  and  we  were  always  talkini;  of  how  delicious 
they  would  have  been  if  we  could  have  had  a  little  suL^ar 
on  them. 

W'e  still  Iiad  some  of  the  provisions  wi'  had  broutifht 
from  the  I'^rani,  but  these  we  decided  not  to  use  durint;- 
the  winter.  They  were  placed  in  a  dei)ot  to  be  kept 
until  the  sprint;-,  when  we  should  move  on.  The  depot 
was  well  loaded  with  stones  to  j)revent  the  foxes  from 
running  away  with  the  bags.  They  were  impudent 
enough  already,  and  took  all  the  movable  property  they 
could  lay  hold  of.  I  discovered,  for  instance,  on  October 
loth,  that  they  had  gone  off  with  a  quantity  of  odds  and 
ends  I  had  left  in  another  depot  during  the  erection  of 
the  hut;  they  had  taken  everything  that  they  could  possi- 
bly carry  with  them,  such  as  [)ieces  of  bamboo,  steel  wire, 
harpoons  and  harpt)on-lines,  my  collection  of  stones,  moss- 
es, etc.,  which  were  stored  in  small  sail-cloth  baus.  Per- 
haps  the  worst  of  all  was  that  they  had  gone  off  with  a 
large  ball  of  twine,  which  had  been  our  hope  and  comfort 
when  thinking  of  the  time  when  we  should  want  to  make 
clothes,  shoes,  and  sleeping-bags  of  bearskin  for  the 
winter;  for  we  had  reckoned  on  makinti-  thread  out  of 
the  twine.  It  wns  fortunate  that  they  had  not  gone  off 
with    the   theodolite    and    our    other   instruments   which 
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stood  there;  but  these  must  have  I^een  too  heaw  for 
them.  1  was  ani^ry  \vlien  I  made  tliis  (h"sco\'er\',  aud, 
wliat  made  it  mori-  at;t;ra\atinL;\  it  hai)i)encd  on  mv 
birthday.  And  matters  did  not  improve  when,  while 
huntint;'  al)out  in  the  twih'ght  on  the  beach  al)ove  the 
place  where  the  things  had  been  lying,  to  see  if  1  could 
at  any  rate  discover  tracks  to  show  which  way  those 
demons  had  taken  them.  I  met  a  fox  that  stopped  at 
a  distance  of  20  feet  from  me,  sat  down,  and  uttered 
some  e.\as|)cratinL;  howls,  so  i)iercini;  and  weird  that  1 
had  to  stop  m\'  ears.  It  was  exidenth'  on  its  wav  to  mv 
things  again,  and  was  now  provoked  at  being  disturbed. 
I  got  hold  of  some  large  stones  and  Hung  them  at  it. 
It  ran  off  a  little  way,  but  then  seated  itself  upon  the 
K^iX'iv:  of  the  glacier  and  howled  on,  while  I  went  home 
to  the  hut  in  a  rage,  lay  down,  and  speculated  as  to  what 
we  should  do  to  be  revenged  on  the  obnoxious  anima]>. 
We  coukl  not  si)are  cartridges  to  shoot  them  with,  but 
we  might  make  a  traj)  of  stones.  This  we  tletermined 
to  do,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it  ;  there  were  always  so 
many  other  things  to  occupy  us  at  first,  while  we  still 
had  the  opportunit)',  before  the  sukw  coxered  the  talu.s, 
and  while  it  wa>  light  eiiou'-h  to  find  suitable  stones. 
Meanwhile  the  foxes  continued  to  anno\'  us.  One  dav 
they  had  taken  our  thermometer,^  which  we  always  kept 
outside  the  hut,  and  gone  off  with  it.    We  searched  for  it 

'■"  ll  was  a  rc^islcriiii;  tlicriiU'inclcr,  wliicli  was  also  used  as  a  sling- 
tlicnnoiiR'ter. 
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in  vain  for  a  loni;  tinu-,  until  at  last  uc  found  it  huricd 
in  a  heap  of  snow  a  littK'  way  (»tT.  I'roni  that  linir  \\r 
were  \cr\-  careful  to  i)lace  a  stone  o\ei-  it  at  nii^lit.  hut 
one  morning  found  that  the  foxes  had  turned  o\er  tin.' 
stone,  and  had  i;one  off  with  the  thernionietei*  attain. 
'Hie  onlv  thinij:  we  found  this  time  was  the  ease,  which 
they  liad  thrown  awav  a  little  way  olT.  I'he  therniom- 
eter  itself  we  were  never  to  see  anain  ;  the  snow  had 
unfortunately  drifted  in  the  niu;ht,  so  that  the  tracks 
had  disap|)eared.  (joodness  only  knows  what  fox-hole 
it  now  adorns  ;  but  from  that  day  we  learned  a  le^- 
son,  and  henceforward  fastened  our  last  thermometer 
securely. 

Meanwhile  time  i)assed.  The  sun  sank  l«)wer  and 
lower,  until  on  October  15th  we  saw  it  for  the  last 
time  above  the  ridge  to  the  south;  the  days  grew  rapidlv 
darker,  and  then  began  our  third  polar  night. 

VVc  shot  two  more  bears  in  the  autumn,  one  on  die 
tSth  and  one  on  the  21st  of  October;  but  from  that  time 
we  saw  no  more  until  the  following  spring.  When  I 
awoke  on  the  morning  of  October  8th  I  heard  the  crunch- 
ing  of  heavy  steps  in  the  snow  outside,  and  then  began  a 
rummaging  about  among  our  meat  and  blubber  up  on 
the  roof.  I  could  hear  it  was  a  bear,  and  crept  out  with 
my  gun;  but  when  I  came  out  of  the  passage  I  could  see 
nothing  in  the  moonliiiht.  The  animal  had  noticed  me, 
and  had  already  disai))jeared.  We  did  not  altogether 
regret    this,  as  we  had   no  great  desire  to  set  to  at   the 
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( old  task  of  skiiininj;  now.  in  a  uiiul,  and  with  39'  (70.2 
I'ahr.)  of  frost. 

TIkti.'  was  not  nuuh  \aric'ty  in  our  life.  It  coii>i>tc'd 
in  i(»okiiiL;  and  I'atini;  bn-akfast  in  the  niornint;.  Then, 
l)e'i-haj)s,  canK'  another  nap,  after  wliieli  \vc  would  i;()  out 
to  i;et  a  little  exercise.  Of  this,  however,  we  took  no 
more  than  was  necessary,  as  our  clothes,  saturated  as 
they  were  witii  fat,  and  worn  and  torn  in  many  places, 
were  not  exactly  adapted  for  remainiuL;'  in  the  open  air 
in  winter.  Oin-  wind  clothes,  which  we  should  ha\e  had 
ttutside  as  a  |)rotection  against  the  wind,  were  so  worn 
and  torn  that  we  could  not  use  them;  ;uul  we  had  so 
little  thread  to  patih  them  with  that  I  did  not  think  we 
ought  to  use  any  of  it  until  the  spring,  when  we  had  to 
j)repare  for  our  start.  I  had  counted  on  being  able  lo 
make  ourselves  clothes  of  bearskins,  but  it  look  time  to 
cleanse  them  from  all  blubber  and  fat,  and  it  was  c\en  a 
slower  business  getting  them  dried.  The  onl\'  wa\-  to  do 
this  was  to  spread  them  out  under  the  roof  t)f  the  hut; 
but  there  was  room  for  only  one  at  a  time.  When  at 
last  one  was  leady  we  had,  first  of  all,  to  use  it  on  our 
bed.  for  we  were  lying  on  raw,  greasy  skins,  which  were 
gradually  rotting.  When  our  bed  had  been  put  in  order 
with  dried  skins  we  had  to  think  about  making  a  sleejj- 
ing-bag,  as,  after  a  time,  the  blanket-bag  that  we  had  got 
rather  cold  to  sleep  in.  .About  Christmas-time,  accord- 
ingly, we  at  last  managed  to  make  ourselves  a  bearskin 
bag.     In    this  way  all  the  skins  we  could  prei)are  were 
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used  iij),  and  \\v  continued  to  wear  tlie  clotlies  we  had 
tIir()Ui;lu)Ut  tlie  winter. 

TheM'  wallo,  too,  were  a  doubtful  pleasure,  l)ecau>e 
there  is  always  a  wind  tiiere,  and  it  blew  hard  under  the 
steep  clitT.  We  felt  it  a  wonderful  relief  when  it  oetasion- 
ally  hajjpened  to  he  almost  ealni.  As  a  rule,  the  wind 
howled  above  us  and  lashed  the  snow  along,  so  that 
every thint;  was  wrai)i)ed  in  nii>t.  Many  days  would  some- 
times pass  almost  without  our  puttini;  our  heads  out  of 
the  passage,  and  it  was  only  bare  necessity  that  drove 
us  out  to  fetch  ice  for  drinkinLi-water,  or  a  k"''  or  carcass 
of  a  bear  for  food,  or  some  blubber  for  fuel.  .As  a  rule, 
we  also  brought  in  some  sea-water  ice,  or,  if  there  were 
an  opening  or  a  crack  to  be  found,  a  little  sea-water  for 
our  sou|). 

When  we  came  in,  and  had  mustered  up  api)etite  for 
another  meal,  we  had  to  jirepare  supper,  eat  till  we  were 
satisfied,  and  then  get  into  our  bag  and  sleep  as  long  as 
possible  to  pass  the  time.  On  the  whole,  we  had  quite  a 
comfortable  time  in  our  hut.  By  means  of  our  train-oil 
lami)s  we  could  keep  the  temj)erature  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  at  about  freezing-point.  Xear  the  wall,  how- 
ever, it  was  considerabh'  colder,  and  there  the  damp 
dejiosited  itself  in  the  shape  of  beautiful  hoar-frost 
crystals,  so  that  the  stones  were  quite  white;  and  in 
happy  moments  we  could  dream  that  we  dwelt  in  marble 
halls.  This  splendor,  however,  had  its  disadvantages, 
for  when  the  outside  temperature  rose,  or  when  we  heat- 
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cil    ii|»   till     hut    ,1    litllr,  ri\iilti>    ran   dnwii    the   wall    into 
"iiir  sKcpiii^  -  lia;^.      W  i     tuoL    tiini-^   at    Ixiii;^  rdnk,  and 

Tiitxlax.  wlii'ii  oiir  (  iidi'd  his  ((m iUhl;  \\ <ik  and  the 
t'thti"  hi'!^an,  alldidcd  nn  that  a( cnunt  thr  diic  xaiiatinn 
in  nnr  h'so,  and  hirnutl  a  hon.ndai  \  anarl<  h\'  uhiih  \\c 
(h"\idrd  out  iiuf  tiini'.  W  r  .ilwax^  rnkoncd  up  h^w 
nian\  (  n(ikin'L;-\\i('l<>  wi-  had  hi  ion-  \\r  shmild  hicak  up 
I'Ur  camp  in  the  >piinL;.  I  had  huprd  to  il;*'!  xi  inni  h 
done  lhi>  winltT — work  up  in\'  nhsi  r\  atiiin>  and  nuirs, 
.ind  wiiti-  MUni-  ol  the  accoiiiU  ol  our  jouiiuA-;  hut  wvy 
littlr  was  done.  It  \\a>  not  onK  ;!.(.•  poor.  lh(  kt'rini^ 
h'i;hl  ol  the  oil-knnp  which  hindi'i''d  nir,  nor  \v[  the 
unronifoi'tal)K'  po.sition — i  ilhrf  Uin^  on  oiu-s  hack,  or 
^illiuL;  up  and  lidj^etin^  ahout  on  the  luud  .stone>,  while 
the  pari  of  thi'  l)od\  tliu>  i'.\po>(.-d  lo  pre»ure  ached; 
but  allo_iL;elher  tliene  >urroundinL;s  iWd  not  pre(h>|)os(.' 
one  to  work.  Tlie  brain  witrked  dully,  and  I  ne\er 
felt  intlini'd  to  write  anythini;.  Perhaps.,  loo,  thi>  was 
owini;-  to  the  iinpo»il)i]it)'  of  kee|)iii^  what  xou  widle 
u|)on  clean;  if  you  only  took  iiold  ol  a  piece  of  paper 
your  tin!4ei->  left  a  dark -brown,  i;-rea.sv  nuirk.  and  if  a 
Ktrner  ol  \(»ur  clothes  brusiied  across  it,  a  dark  slreak 
appeareck      ( )ur    journals   of    this    period    look    dreadful. 

The)'  are  "black  books"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  lerin. 
Ah!  how  wc  longed  for  the  time  when  we  >h()iild 
once  more  be  able  to  write  on  clean  while  paper  and 
with  black  iid<  I  I  often  had  difficnit}'  in  readiuL^  ihe 
jKiicil    notes  I  had   written    the  dav   before,  and    now,  in 
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writing  this  book,  it  is  ail  I  can  do  to  find  oui  what  was 
once  written  on  these  dirty,  dark- brown  pages.  I  ex- 
pose them  to  all  possible  lights,  I  examine  them  with  a 
magnifying-glass ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  often  have  to 
give  it  up. 

The  entries  in  my  journal  for  this  time  are  exceed- 
ingly meagre;  there  are  sometimes  weeks  when  there  is 
nothing  but  the  most  necessary  meteorological  observa- 
tions with  remarks.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  our 
life  was  so  monotonous  that  there  was  nothing  tt)  write 
about.  The  same  thoughts  came  and  went  day  after 
day ;  there  was  no  more  variety  in  them  than  in  our 
conversation.  The  very  emptiness  of  the  journal  real- 
ly gives  the  best  representation  of  our  life  during  the 
nine  months  we  lived  there. 

"Wednesday,  November  27th.  —23^  C.  (9.4'  below 
zero,  Fahr.).  It  is  windy  weather,  the  snow  whirling 
about  your  ears,  directly  you  put  your  head  out  of  the 
passage.  Everything  is  gray ;  the  black  stones  can  be 
made  out  in  the  snow  a  little  way  up  the  beach,  and 
above  you  can  just  divine  the  presence  of  the  dark 
cliff;  but  wherever  else  the  gaze  is  turned,  out  to  sea 
or  up  the  fjord,  there  is  the  same  leaden  darkness;  one 
is  shut  out  from  the  wide  world,  shut  into  one's  self.  The 
wind  comes  in  sharp  gusts,  driving  the  snow  before  it ; 
but  up  under  the  crest  of  the  mountain  it  whistles  and 
roars  in  the  crevices  and  holes  of  the  basaltic  walls — 
the  same   never-ending  song  that  it  has  sung  through 
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the  thousands  of  yc.irs  th:vt  ;ire  past,  and  will  go  on 
singiiit;'  thr()iii;li  thousands  r,[  years  to  come.  And  the 
snow  whirls  aloni;-  in  its  a^e-old  dance;  it  spreads  itself 
in  all  tlie  crevices  and  hollows,  but  it  does  not  succeed 
in  covering  up  the  stones  on  the  beach  ;  black  as  ever, 
they  project  into  the  night.  On  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  luiL  two  figures  are  running  up  and  down  like 
shadows  in  the  winter  darkness  to  keej:)  themseKcs 
warm,  and  so  they  will  run  up  and  down  on  the  path 
thev  ha\e  trampled  out,  day  after  day,  till  the  sjjring 
comes. 

"Sunday,  December  ist.  Wonderfully  beautiful 
weather  for  the  last  few  days;  one  can  never  weary 
of  going  uj)  and  down  outside,  while  the  moon  trans- 
forms the  whole  of  this  ice -world  into  a  fairy -land. 
The  hut  is  still  in  shr  i  •■  under  the  mountain  which 
hangs  above  it,  dark  a  J  !•  wering;  but  the  nnoonlight 
floats  over  ice  and  fjord,  and  is  cast  back  glittering  from 
every  snowy  ridge  and  hill.  .\  weird  beauty,  without 
feeling,  as  though  of  a  dead  planet,  built  of  shining 
white  marble.  Just  so  must  the  mountains  stand  there, 
frozen  and  icy  cold;  just  so  must  the  lakes  lie  con- 
gealed beneath  their  snowy  covering ;  and  now  as  ever 
the  moon  sails  silently  and  slowly  on  her  endless  course 
through  the  lifeless  space.  And  everything  so  still,  so 
awfully  still,  with  the  silence  that  shall  one  day  reign 
when  the  earth  again  becomes  desolate  and  empty, 
when   the   fox  will  no  more  liaunt  these  moraines,  when 
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tlic  bear  will  no  lonfjer  wander  about  on  the  '  e  out 
there,  when  even  the  wind  will  not  rat;e — infinite  silence ! 
In  the  flaming  aurora  borealis  the  spirit  of  space  ho\ers 
o\er  the  frozen  waters.  The  soul  bows  down  bef(^rc  the 
majesty  of  night  and  death. 

"  Monda}',  December  2d.  Morning.  'l\)-day  I  can 
hear  it  blowing  attain  outside,  and  we  shall  have  an 
unpleasant  walk.  It  is  bitterly  cold  now  in  our  worn, 
greasy  clothes.  It  is  not  so  bad  when  there  is  no  wind; 
but  even  if  there  is  only  a  little  it  goes  right  through 
one.  Hut  what  does  it  matter.'^  Will  not  the  spring  one 
day  come  here  too.^  Yes;  and  over  us  arches  the  same 
heaven  now  as  always,  high  and  calm  as  ever;  and  as 
we  walk  up  and  down  here  shivering  we  gaze  into  the 
boundless  starry  space,  and  all  our  privations  and  sorrows 
shrink  into  nothingness.  Starlit  niglit,  thou  art  sublime- 
ly beautiful  I  Hut  dost  thou  not  lend  our  spirit  too  migh- 
ty wings,  greater  than  we  can  control.''  Couldst  thou 
but  solve  the  riddle  of  existence!  \Vc  feel  ourselves  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  struggle  for  life,  for  immor- 
tality— one  seeking  it  here,  another  hereafter — while  thy 
silent  splendor  proclaims :  At  the  command  of  the  VAuv- 
nal,  you  came  into  existence  on  a  paltry  planet,  as  dimin- 
utive links  in  the  endless  chain  of  transformations;  at 
another  command,  you  will  be  wiped  out  again.  Who 
then,  through  an  eternity  of  eternities,  will  remember 
that  there  once  was  an  ephemeral  being  who  could  bind 
sound  and  light  in  chains,  and  who  was  purblind  enough 
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to  spcMid  years  of  his  brief  existence  in  drifting  through 
frozen  seas?  Is,  then,  the  whole  thing  but  the  meteor 
of  a  moment  ?  Will  the  whole  history  of  the  world  evap- 
orate like  a  dark,  ookl-edged  cloud  in  the  glow  of  even- 
ing — achieving  nothing,  leaving  no  trace,  passing  like  a 
caprice  ? 

"  Evening.  That  fox  is  playing  us  a  great  many 
tricks;  whatever  he  can  move  he  goes  off  with.  He  has 
once  i^nawed  off  the  band  with  which  the  door-skin  is 
fastened,  and  every  now  and  then  we  hear  him  at  it 
again,  and  have  to  go  out  .  iid  knock  on  the  roof  of  the 
passage.  To-day  he  went  off  with  one  of  our  sails,  in 
which  our  salt-water  ice  was  lying.  We  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  when  we  went  to  fetch  ice  and  found  sail  and 
all  gone.  We  had  no  doubt  as  to  who  had  been  there, 
but  we  could  not  under  any  circumstances  afford  to  lose 
our  precious  sail,  on  which  we  depended  for  our  voyage 
to  Spitzbergen  in  the  spring,  and  we  tramped  about  in 
the  dark,  up  the  beach,  over  the  level,  and  down  towards 
the  sea.  We  looked  everywhere,  but  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  of  it.  At  last  we  had  almost  given  it  up  when 
Johansen,  in  going  on  to  the  ice  to  get  more  salt-water 
ice,  found  it  at  the  edge  of  the  shore.  Our  joy  was  great ; 
but  it  was  wonderful  that  the  fox  had  been  able  to  drasr 
that  great  sail,  full  of  ice  too,  so  far.  Down  there,  how- 
ever, it  had  come  unfolded,  and  then  he  could  do  nothing 
with  it.  But  what  does  he  want  with  things  like  this  ? 
Is  it  to  lie  upon  in  his  winter  den  ?     One  would  almost 
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think  so.  I  only  wish  I  could  conic  upon  that  den,  and 
find  tiic  thermometer  again,  and  the  ball  of  twine,  and  the 
harpoon-line,  and  all  the  other  precious  things  he  has 
taken,  the  brute  ! 

"Thursday,  December  5th.  It  seems  as  if  it  would 
never  end.  But  patience  a  little  longer,  and  spring  will 
come,  the  fairest  spring  that  earth  can  give  us.  There 
is  furious  weather  outside,  and  snow,  and  it  is  jjleasant 
to  lie  here  in  our  warm  hut,  eating  steak,  and  listening 
to  the  wind  raging  over  us. 

"Tuesday,  December  loth.  It  has  been  a  bad  wind. 
Johansen  discovered  to -day  that  his  kayak  had  disap- 
jDcared.  After  some  search  he  found  it  again  several 
hundred  feet  off,  up  the  beach ;  it  was  a  good  deal 
knocked  about,  too.  The  wind  must  first  lia\'e  lifted  it 
right  over  my  kayak,  and  then  over  one  big  stone  after 
another.  It  begins  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  when 
even  the  kayaks  take  to  flying  about  in  the  air.  The 
atmosphere  is  dark  out  over  the  sea,  so  the  wind  has 
jjrobably  broken  up  the  ice,  and  driven  it  out,  and  there 
is  open  water  once  more.* 

"  Last  night  it  all  at  once  grew  wonderfully  calm,  and 
the  air  was  surprisingly  mild.  It  was  delightful  to  be 
out,  and  it  is  long  since  we  have  had  such  a  long  walk 
on  our  beat.     It  does  one  good  to  stretch  one's  legs  now 
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*  It  often  blew  very  fresli  there  under  the  mountain.  Another  tune, 
one  of  my  snow-shoes,  which  was  stuck  into  the  snowdrift  beside  the  liut, 
was  broken  short  off  by  the  wind.     It  was  a  strong  piece  of  maple. 
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and  then,  otliLM-wisc  I  suppose  wf  should  Ix'comc  cjuite 
stiff  heiv  in  our  winttM-  lair.  I\ancv,  onlv  12  (21.'.  I'ahr.) 
of  frost  in  the  middle  of  December!  We  miL;ht  ahnost 
imagine  ourselves  at  home  —  forget  that  we  were  in  a 
land  of  snow  to  the  north  of  the  eighty-first  parallel. 

"  Thursdav.  December  12th.  Hetwecn  six  and  nine 
this  morning  there  were  a  numljer  of  shooting-stars,  most 
of  them  in  Serpentarius  Some  came  right  from  the 
(ireat  P>ear;  afterwards  thev  chiefly  came  from  the  Hull, 
or  Aldebaran.  or  the  Pleiades.  .Several  of  them  were  very 
bright,  and  .some  drew  a  streak  of  shining  dust  after 
them.  Lovely  weather.  Hut  night  and  day  are  now 
equally  dark.  We  walk  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  on 
the  le\el,  in  the  darkness.  Heaven  only  knows  how 
many  stejjs  we  shall  take  on  that  level  before  the  winter 
ends.  Through  the  gloom  we  could  see  faintly  only  the 
black  cliffs,  and  the  rock\'  ridges,  and  the  great  stones  on 
the  beach,  which  the  wind  always  sweeps  clean.  Above 
us  the  sky,  clear  and  brilliant  with  stars,  sheds  its  peace 
over  the  earth:  far  in  the  west  falls  shower  after  shower 
of  stars,  some  faint,  scarcely  visible,  others  bright  like 
Roman  candles,  all  with  a  message  from  distant  worlds. 
Low  in  the  south  lies  a  bank  of  clouds,  now  and  again 
outlined  by  the  gleam  of  the  northern  lights;  but  out 
o\er  the  sea  the  sky  is  dark*,  there  is  open  water  there. 
It  is  quite  pleasant  to  look  at  it;  one  does  not  feel  so 
shut  in ;  it  is  like  a  connecting  link  with  life,  that  dark 
sea,  the  mighty  artery  of  the  world,  which  carries  tidings 
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from  land  to  land,  from  people  to  people,  on  which  civili- 
zation is  borne  victorious  through  the  earth  ;  next  sum- 
mer it  will  carry  us  home. 

"  Thursday.  I  December  19th.  —  2S.5  ( 1 9.3"  below /.ero, 
l'"ahr.).  It  has  turned  cold  again,  and  is  bitter  weather 
to  be  (;ut  in.  iiut  what  does  it  signify?  We  are  com- 
fortable and  warm  in  here,  and  tlo  not  need  to  go  out 
more  than  we  like.  All  the  out-of-door  work  we  have  is 
to  bring  in  fresh  and  salt  water  ice  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  meat  and  blubber  now  and  again,  and  \ery  occa- 
sionally a  skin  to  dry  under  the  roof.  And  Christmas, 
the  season  of  rejoicing,  is  drawing  near.  At  home,  every 
one  is  bus\-  now,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  get  time  for 
everything;  but  here  the  is  no  bustle;  all  we  want  is 
to  make  the  time  jxiss.  Ah,  to  sleejj,  slee[) !  The  pot 
is  simmering  pleasantly  over  the  hearth  ;  I  am  sitting- 
waiting  for  breakfast,  and  gazing  into  the  tfickerinsj" 
tiames,  while  my  thoughts  travel  far  away.  What  is 
the  strange  power  in  fire  and  light  that  all  created  be- 
ings seek  them,  from  the  primary  lump  of  protoplasm 
in  the  sea  to  the  roving  child  of  man,  who  stops  in  his 
wanderings,  makes  up  a  fire  in  the  wood,  and  sits  down 
to  dismiss  all  care  and  revel  in  the  cracklinsr  warmth. 
Involuntarily  do  these  snake  -  like,  fiery  tongues  arrest 
the  eye;  you  gaze  down  into  them  as  if  you  could  read 
your  fate  there,  and  memories  <>iide  ])ast  in  motley  train. 
What,  then,  is  privation.^  What  the  present.^  Forget  it, 
forget  yourself;  you  have  the  power  to  recall  all  that  is 
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be.iutiful,  and  then  wait  for  the  summer.  .  .  .  liy  the  light 
of  tiie  lamp  she  sits  sewiniij  in  the  winter  evenini;^.  Be- 
side her  stands  a  little  maiden  with  blue  eyes  and  gold- 
en hair,  [)laying  with  a  doll.  She  looks  tenderly  at  the 
child  and  strokes  her  hair;  but  her  eyes  fill,  and  the  big 
tears  fall  upon  her  work. 

"  Johansen  is  lying  beside  mc  asleep;  he  smiles  in  his 
sleep.  Poor  fellow  !  he  must  be  dreaming  lie  is  at  home 
at  Christmas-time  with  those  he  loves.  Hut  sleep  on — 
sleep  and  dream,  while  the  winter  passes;  for  then  comes 
spring — the  si)ring  of  life  ! 

"  Sunday,  December  2 2d.  Walked  about  outside  for 
a  long  time  yesterday  evening,  while  Johansen  was  hav- 
irig  a  thorough  clearing  in  the  hut  in  preparation  for 
Christmas.  This  consisted  chiefly  in  scraping  the  ashes 
out  of  the  hearth,  gathering  up  the  refuse  of  bone  and 
meat,  and  throwing  it  away,  and  then  breaking  up  the  ice, 
which  has  frozen  together  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish  and 
refuse  into  a  thick  layer  upon  the  fioor,  making  the  hut 
rather  low  in  the  roof. 

"The  northern  lights  were  wonderful.  However  often 
we  see  this  weird  play  of  light,  we  never  tire  of  gazing 
at  it ;  it  seems  to  cast  a  spell  over  both  sight  and  sense 
till  it  is  impossible  to  tear  one's  self  away.  It  begins 
to  dawn  with  a  pale,  yellow,  spectral  light  behind  the 
mountain  in  the  east  like  the  reflection  of  a  fire  far 
away.  It  broadens,  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
sky  is  one  glowing  mass  of  fire.     Now  it  fades  again, 
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and  gathers  in  a  brightly  luminous  belt  of  mist  stretch- 
ing towards  the  southwest,  with  only  a  few  patches  of 
luminous  haze  visible  here  and  there.  After  a  while 
scattered  rays  suddenly  shoot  up  from  the  lier\-  mi>t, 
almost  reaching  to  the  zenith;  then  more;  they  play 
over  the  belt  in  a  wild  chase  from  east  to  west.  'I'hey 
seem  to  be  always  darting  nearer  from  a  long,  long  way 
off.  Hut  suddenly  a  perfect  veil  of  rays  showers  from 
the  zenith  out  over  the  northern  sky;  they  are  so  tine 
and  bright,  like  the  finest  of  glittering  silver  threads. 
Is  it  the  fire-giant  Surt  himself,  striking  his  mighty 
silver  harp,  so  that  the  strings  tremble  and  si)arkle  in 
the  glow  of  the  flames  of  Muspellsheim  .^  Yes,  it  is  harj) 
music,  wildly  storming  in  the  darkness;  it  is  the  riotous 
war-dance  of  Surt's  sons.  .And  again  at  times  it  is  like 
softly  playing,  gently  rocking,  silvery  waves,  on  which 
dreams  travel  into  unknown  worlds. 

"  The  winter  solstice  has  come,  and  the  sun  is  at  its 
lowest;  but  still  at  midday  we  can  just  see  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  it  over  the  ridges  in  the  south.  Now  it  is  again 
beginning  to  mount  northward ;  day  by  day  it  will  grow 
lighter  and  lighter,  and  the  time  will  pass  rapidly.  Oh, 
how  well  I  can  now  understand  our  forefathers'  old  cus- 
tom of  holding  an  uproarious  sacrificial  bancpiet  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  the  power  of  the  winter  dark- 
ness was  broken.  We  would  hold  an  uproarious  feast 
here  if  we  had  anything  to  feast  with;  but  we  have 
nothing.     What  need   is   there,  either.?     We  shall  hold 
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our  >ik'iit  festival  in  tlu'  >|)irit,  .iiid  tliink  of  tho 
spn'iii;. 

"  III  my  \vall<  I  look  at  jupitcr  over  there  above  the 
(lot  <»t  the  niountain  —  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  tlie  home; 
it  seems  to  Miiile  at  us,  and  I  recot;nize  my  i;ood  at- 
tendant spirit.  Am  1  superstitious.''  'I'his  Mfi'  and  this 
seeiiery  mi<^ht  well  make  one  so;  and.  in  faet,  is  not 
e\er\'  one  superstitious,  each  in  his  own  way.''  Ha\e 
not  1  a  lirm  belief  in  my  star,  and  that  we  shall  meet 
aiiain  ?  It  has  scareelv  forsaken  me  for  a  da\-.  I)ealh, 
1  belie\e,  ean  ne\'er  approach  before  one's  mission  is 
aecomplisheo — never  conies  without  one  feeliiii^;  its  jjiox- 
imity;  and  yet  a  cold  fate  may  one  day  (  ut  the  thread 
without  warniiiLj. 

"  Tuesdav,  December  24tli.  .At  2  I'.m.  to-day  —24  C 
(11.2  below  zero,  Kahr.).  And  this  is  Christm  .s-eve- 
cold  and  windy  out-of-doors,  and  cold  and  draughty  in- 
doors. Ilow  desolate  it  is!  Ne\er  before  have  we  had 
such  a  Chnstmas-eve. 

"  Al  home  the  bells  are  now  ringing  Christmas  in. 
I  can  hear  their  sound  as  it  swings  throu<>h  the  air  from 
the  church  tower.      Mow  beautiful  it  is! 

'•  Now  the  candles  are  being  lighted  on  the  Christ- 
mas-trees,  the  children  are  let  in  and  dance  round  in  joy- 
ous delight.  1  must  have  a  Christmas  party  for  children 
when  1  get  home.  This  is  the  tinu-  of  rejoicing,  and 
there  is  feasting  in  every  cottage  at  home.  And  we  arc 
keeping    the   festival   in   our  little   way.      Johansen    has 
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turned  his  shirt  and  i)iit  the  outside  shirt  next  him  ;  I 
have  Acswy:.  the  same,  and  then  I  have  chanuied  my  (h*a\v- 
crs.  and  put  on  the  otliers  tliat  I  had  wrun^  out  in  warm 
water.  And  I  have  washed  myself,  too.  in  a  (|U.u-ter  of 
a  cup  of  warm  wati-r,  with  the  discarded  drawers  as 
sponge  and  towel.  Now  I  feel  quite  another  beinj;:  my 
clothes  do  not  stick  to  my  body  as  much  as  they  did. 
'I'hen  for  sup|)er  we  liad  '  fiskeu;ratin,'  made  of  powdered 
fish  and  mai/e-meal.  with  train-oil  to  it  instead  of  butter, 
both  fried  and  boiled  (one  as  dry  as  the  other),  and  for 
dessert  we  had  bread  fried  in  train-oil.  To-morrow 
morning  we  are  going  to  have  chocolate  and  bread."''' 

"  Wednesday,  December  25th.  We  have  got  lovely 
Christmas  weather,  hardly  any  wind,  and  such  bright, 
beautiful  moonlight.  It  gives  one  quite  a  solemn  feel- 
ing. It  is  the  peace  of  thousands  of  years.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  northern  lights  were  exceptionally  beautiful. 
When  I  came  out  at  6  o'clock  there  was  a  bright,  pale- 
yellow  bow  in  the  southern  sky.  It  remained  for  a  long 
time  almost  unchanged,  and  then  began  to  grow  much 
brighter  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  bow  behind  the 
mountain  crests  in  the  east.  It  smouldered  for  some 
time,  and  then  all  at  once  light  darted  out  westward 
along  the  bow;  streamers  shot  up  all  along  it  towards 
the  zenith,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  (jf  the  southern 
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"■  Christmas -cvc  and  New  -  year's  -  eve  were  tlie  only  occasions  on 
which  we  allowed  ourselves  to  take  any  uf  the  provisions  which  we  were 
keeping  for  jur  journey  southward. 
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sk\'  from  till'  iirc  to  the  /inith  u;is  .itl.mu'.  It  Hit  krn-d 
aiul  l)la/i'(l,  it  whirled  round  \\\<v  .i  whirlwind  (nu)\iii!' 
with  the  >«uiiK  r.i\  N  d.irted  hatkuard  and  loiward.  now 
red  and  ri'(hli>h-\  ioUl,  nnw  ycHow,  L;ieiii,  and  da/./hnL; 
white;  niiw  the  ra\s  were  led  at  the  holtom  and  Ni'llow 
and  iL;ri.'i'n  faithiT  up.  and  then  a^ain  thi>  order  \\a>  in- 
veiti'd.  Ili^her  and  Iiii^her  it  foM-;  now  it  (  anu'  on  thi' 
north  sidi'  oi  the  /enith  too;  |oi-  a  moment  there  wa.s  a 
s|)KiuH(l  corona,  and  tlien  it  all  hecanu'  oni-  whirlinLi 
mass  of  Ihv  up  then';  it  was  like  a  whiil|)ool  (»l  lire  in 
reck  yellow,  and  i^recn.  and  the  e\e  was  da/./.led  with 
l(Kikin<;  at  it.  It  then  dii'W  aeioss  to  the  northern  skv. 
where  it  remained  a  loiii;'  time,  but  not  in  sU(  h  hriliiancN. 
The  are  from  whieh  il  had  s|)run!4;  i'l  the  south  was  still 
visible,  but  soon  ilisappeared.  Tlu-  movement  (tf  the 
ra\s  was  ehielly  from  west  to  east,  but  sometimes  the  re- 
verse. It  afterwards  llared  up  bri^htl)'  several  times  in 
tin;  northern  sky:  I  counted  as  many  as  six  paralkl 
ban(l>  at  one  time,  but  they  did  not  attain  to  the  briL;ht- 
nes>  of  the  former  ones. 

"And  this  is  Christmas-day!  There  are  family  din- 
ners i^oing  on  at  home.  1  can  see  the  dignified  old 
father  standing;'  smiling  and  happ\  in  the  doorway  to 
welcome  children  and  grandchildren.  Out-of-doors  the 
snow  is  falling  softly  and  silently  in  big  llakes ;  the  young 
folk  I'ome  rushing  in  fresh  and  rosv,  stani])  the  snow 
otf  their  feet  in  the  passage,  shake  their  things  and  hang 
then.i    up,  and   then   enter  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
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fire  is  crackling  comfortably  and  cozily  in  the  stove,  and 
they  can  see  the  snowflakes  falling  outside  and  covering 
the  Christmas  corn-sheaf.  A  delicious  smell  of  roastin<i 
comes  from  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  dining-room  the  long 
table  is  laid  for  a  good,  old-fashioned  dinner  with  good 
old  wine.  How  nice  and  comfortable  everything  is ! 
One  might  fall  ill  with  longing  to  be  home.  But  wait, 
wait ;  when  summer  comes.  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  the  road  to  the  stars  is  both  long  and  difficult ! 

"Tuesday,  December  31st.  ,\nd  this  year  too  is 
vanishing.  It  has  been  strange,  but,  after  all,  it  has 
perhaps  not  been  so  bad. 

"  They  are  ringing  out  the  old  year  now  at  home. 
Oiiv  church-bell  is  the  icy  wind  howling  over  glacier  and 
snow-field,  howling  fiercelv  as  it  whirls  the  dnftin<>;  snow 
on  high  in  cloud  after  cloud,  and  sweeps  it  down  upon  us 
from  the  crest  of  the  mountain  up  yonder.  Vtux  in  up 
the  fjord  you  can  see  the  clouds  of  snow  chasing  one 
another  over  the  ice  in  front  of  the  gusts  of  wind,  and 
the  snow-dust  glittering  in  the  moonlight.  And  the  full 
moon  sails  silent  and  still  out  of  one  year  into  another. 
She  shines  alike  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  nor  does 
she  notice  the  wants  and  yearnings  of  the  new  year. 
Solitary  forsaken,  hundreds  of  miles  from  all  that  one 
holds  dear;  but  the  thoughts  tlit  restlessly  to  and  fro  on 
their  silent  paths.  Once  more  a  leaf  is  turned  in  the 
book  of  eternity,  a  new  blank  page  is  opened,  and  no  one 
knows  what  will  be  written  on  it." 
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CHAPTER    Vni 
TFIK    \K\V    VKAk,    I<S96 

"  Wkdxesdav,  January  i,  1S96.  -41. 5"  C.  (42.2"  below 
zero,  Fahr.).  So  a  new  year  has  come,  the  year  of  joy 
and  home-coming.  In  bright  moonlight  1S95  departed, 
and  in  bright  moonlight  1896  begins;  but  it  is  bitterly 
cold,  the  coldest  days  we  have  yet  known  here.  I  felt  it, 
too,  yesterday,  when  all  my  ui.ger-tips  were  trost-bitten. 
I  thought  I  had  done  with  all  that  last  spring. 

"  Friday,  January  3d.  Morning.  It  is  still  clear  and 
cold  out-of-doors ;  1  can  hear  reports  from  the  glacier. 
It  lies  up  there  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  like  a 
mighty  ice-giant  peering  down  at  us  through  the  clefts. 
It  spreads  its  giant  body  all  over  the  land,  and  stretches 
out  its  limbs  on  all  sides  into  the  sea.  Hut  whenever  it 
turns  cold — colder  than  it  has  hitherto  been — it  writhes 
horribly,  and  crevice  after  crevice  appears  in  the  huge 
body;  there  is  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  guns,  and  the 
skv  and  the  earth  tremble  so  that  I  can  feel  the  oround 
that  I  am  lying  on  quake.  One  is  almost  afraid  that  it 
will  some  day  come  rolling  over  upon  one.* 

■"  Tlicse  riiinbiiin>s  in  tlic  j^lacicr  are  dtic  to  rifts  wiiicii  are  f<;)rinefi  in 
tlie  mass  of  ice  wlicn  the  cold  causes  it  to  contract.     New  rifts  seemed 
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"Jolianscn  is  aslcej),  and  making  the  hut  resound.  I 
am  glad  his  mother  cannot  see  him  now.  She  would 
certainly  pity  her  boy,  so  black  and  grimy  and  ragged 
as  he  is,  with  sooty  streaks  all  over  his  face.  Hut  wait, 
only  wait !  She  shall  have  him  again,  st\fe  and  sound 
and  fresh  and  ros)-. 

"  Wednesday,  January  8th.  Last  night  the  wind  blew 
the  sledge  to  which  our  thermometer  was  haneine  out 
over  the  slope.  Stormy  weather  outside — furious  weath- 
er, almost  taking  away  your  breath  if  you  put  your 
head  out.  We  lie  here  trying  to  sleep — sleep  the  time 
away.  But  we  cannot  always  do  it.  Oh,  those  long 
sleepless  nights  when  you  turn  from  side  to  side,  kick 
your  feet  to  put  a  little  warmth  into  them,  and  wish  for 
only  one  thing  in  the  world — sleep !  The  thoughts  are 
constantly  bus\  with  everything  at  home,  but  the  long, 
heavy  body  lies  here  trying  in  vain  to  find  an  endur- 
able position  among  the  rough  stones.  However,  time 
crawls  on,  and  now  little  Liv's  birthday  has  come. 
She  is  three  vears  old  to-dav.  and  must  be  a  bisf 
oirl  now.  Poor  little  thing!  You  don't  miss  vour  fa- 
ther  now,  and  next  birthday  I  shall  be  with  you,  I 
hojie.  What  good  friends  we  shall  be  I  You  shall  ride 
a -cockhorse,  and  I  will  tell  \'ou  stories  from  the  north 
about    bears,   foxes,    walruses,   and    all   the    strano-e    ani- 
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ousl\-  heen  iti  the  course  of  that  winter;  at  least,  it  was  onlv  then  that  we 
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mals  up  there   in   the    ice.     No,   I   can't  bear   to   think 
of  it. 

"Saturday,  I^'ebruary  ist.  Here  I  am  clown  with  the 
rheumatism.  Outside  it  is  jjrowinc:  cjraduallv  lisfhter 
day  by  day ;  the  sky  above  the  glaciers  in  the  south 
grows  redder,  until  at  last  one  day  the  sun  will  rise 
above    the    crest,  and    our   last   winter   night    be    past. 


"  LIFE    IN    OUR    HUT 
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Spring  is  coming !  I  have  often  thought  spring  sad. 
Was  it  because  it  vanished  so  quickly,  because  it  carried 
jjromises  that  summer  never  fulfilled }  But  there  is  no 
sadness  in  this  spring;  its  promises  will  be  kept;  it 
would  be  too  cruel  if  they  were  not." 

It  was  a  strange  existence,  lying  thus  in  a  hut  under- 
ground  the   whole   winter  through,  without  a  thing  to 
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turn  one's  hand  to.  How  we  longed  for  a  book  !  How 
delightful  our  life  on  board  the  Frani  ajjpeared,  when  we 
had  the  whole  library  to  fall  back  upon !  We  would 
often  tell  each  other  how  beautiful  this  sort  of  life  would 
have  been,  after  all,  if  we  had  only  had  anything  to  read. 
Johansen  always  spoke  with  a  sigh  of  Heyse's  novels ; 
he  had  specially  liked  those  on  board,  and  he  had  not 
been  able  to  finish  the  last  one  he  was  reading.  The 
little  readable  matter  which  was  to  be  found  in  our  nav- 
igation -  table  and  almanac  I  had  read  so  many  times 
already  that  I  knew  it  almost  by  heart  —  all  about  the 
Norwegian  royal  family,  all  about  persons  apparently 
drowned,  and  all  about  self-help  for  fishermen.  Yet  it 
was  always  a  comfort  to  see  these  books ;  the  sight  of 
the  printed  letters  gave  one  a  feeling  that  there  was,  after 
all,  a  little  bit  of  the  civilized  man  left.  All  that  we  really 
had  to  talk  about  had  long  ago  been  thoroughly  thrashed 
out,  and,  indeed,  there  were  not  many  thoughts  of  com- 
mon interest  that  we  had  not  exchanged.  The  chief 
pleasure  left  to  us  was  to  picture  to  each  other  how  we 
should  make  up  next  winter  at  home  for  everything  we 
had  missed  during  our  sojourn  here.  We  felt  that  we 
should  have  learned  for  good  and  all  to  set  store  by  all 
the  good  things  of  life,  such  as  food,  dunk,  clothes, 
shoes,  house,  home,  good  neighbors,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Frequently  we  occupied  ourselves,  too,  in  calculating  how 
far  the  Fraiii  could  have  drifted,  and  whether  there  was 
any  possibility  of  her  getting  home  to  Norway  before  us. 
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It  seemed  a  safe  assumption  that  she  might  drift  out  into 
the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  (ireenland  next  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  and  probability  seemed  to  point  to  her 
being  in  Norway  in  August  or  September.  Hut  there 
was  just  the  possibiHty  that  she  might  arrive  earlier  in 
the  summer;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  might  not  reach 
home  until  later  in  the  autumn.  This  was  the  great 
question  to  whieh  we  could  give  no  certain  answer,  and 
we  reflected  with  sorrow  that  she  might  perhaps  get 
home  first.  What  would  our  friends  then  think  about 
us.-*  Scarcely  any  one  would  ha\e  the  least  hope  of  see- 
ing us  again,  not  even  our  comrades  on  board  the  Fravi. 
It  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  this  could  scarcely  happen  ; 
we  coukl  not  but  reach  home  in  July,  and  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  Fnun  could  be  free  from  the  ice 
so  early  in  the  summer. 

lUit  where  were  we  ?  And  how  great  was  the 
distance  we  had  to  travel  .^  Over  and  over  again  I 
reckoned  out  our  observations  of  the  autumn  and 
summer  and  spring,  but  the  whole  matter  was  a  per- 
petual puzzle.  It  seemed  clear,  indeed,  that  we  must  be 
lying  somewhere  far  to  the  west,  perhaps  off  the  west 
coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  a  little  north  of  Cape 
Lofley,  as  I  had  conjectured  in  the  autumn.  But,  if 
that  were  so,  what  could  the  lands  be  which  we  had  seen 
to  the  northward  ?  And  what  was  the  land  to  which  we 
had  first  come  ?  I^'rom  the  first  group  of  islands,  which 
I  had  called  White  Land  (Hvidtenland),  to  where  we  now 
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lie,  \vc  had  passed  about  7  of  longitude — that  our  obser- 
N'ations  proved  conelusively.  Hut  if  we  were  now  in  tiie 
longitude  of  Cape  Fligely  these  islands  must  lie  on  a 
meridian  so  far  east  that  it  would  fall  between  King 
Oscar's  Land  and  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  Land;  and  )et 
wc  had  been  much  farther  east  and  had  seen  nothinii 
of  these  lands.  How  was  this  to  be  explained  ?  And, 
furthermore,  the  land  we  saw  had  disaj)peared  to  the 
southward  ;  and  we  saw  no  indication  of  islands  farther 
east.  Wo,  we  could  not  have  been  near  any  known  land; 
we  must  be  upon  some  island  lying  farther  west,  in  the 
strait  between  Franz  Josef  Land  and  .Spitzbergen  ;  and 
we  could  not  but  think  of  the  hitherto  so  enigmatic 
Ciillies  Land.  But  this,  too,  seemed  difficult  to  explain  ; 
for  it  was  hard  to  understand  how,  in  this  comjiaratively 
narrow  strait,  such  an  extensive  mass  of  land  as  this 
could  find  room  without  ccmiing  so  near  the  Northeast 
Land  of  Spitzbergen  that  it  could  easily  be  seen  from  it. 
No  other  conclusion,  however  seemed  at  all  plausible. 
We  had  long  ago  given  up  the  idea  that  our  watches 
could  be  even  approximately  right ;  for  in  that  case,  as 
already  mentioned,  we  must  have  come  right  across  Payer's 
Wilczek  Land  and  IJove  Glacier  without  having  noticed 
them.  This  theory  was  consequently  excluded.  There 
were  other  things,  too,  that  greatly  puzzled  me.  If  wc 
were  on  a  new  land,  near  Spitzbergen,  why  were  the 
rosy  gulls  never  seen  there,  while  we  had  found  them  in 
riocks  here  to  the  north  }     And  then  there  was  the  oreat 
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variation  of  the  compass.  Unfortunately.  I  had  no  chart 
of  the  variations  with  me,  and  I  could  not  remember 
where  tiie  zero  meridian  of  variation  lay — the  boundary- 
line  between  eastcrlv  and  westerlv  variation.  I  thought, 
however,  that  it  lav  somewhere  near  the  Northeast 
Land;  and  here  we  had  still  a  variation  of  about  20. 
The  whole  thini;  was,  and  remained,  an  insoluble  riddle. 
As  the  daylight  began  to  lengthen  later  in  the  sjjring, 
I  made  a  discovery  which  had  the  effect  of  still  more 
hopelessh'  bewildering  us.  .At  two  j^oints  on  the  horizon, 
about  W'.S.W,,  I  fancied  that  I  could  see  land  looming 
in  the  air.  The  appearance  recurred  again  and  again, 
and  at  last  I  was  quite  certain  that  it  really  was  land ;  but 
it  must  be  very  far  away — at  least  69  miles,  I  thought.* 
If  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  room  between  I^^-anz 
Josef  Land  and  Northeast  Land  for  the  islands  we 
had  hitherto  seen,  it  was  more  difficult  still  to  find  room 
for  these  new  ones.  Could  it  be  the  Northeast  Land 
itself."*  This  seemed  scarcely  credible.  This  land  must 
lie  in  about  81"  or  so  northward,  while  the  Northeast 
Land  does  not  reach  much  north  of  80".  But  at  least 
these  islands  must  be  pretty  near  Northeast  Land,  and 
if  we  once  reached  them,  we  could  not  have  much 
farther  to  go,  and  would  j)erhaps  find  open  water  all  the 
way  to  the  Tromso  sloop,  on  which  our  fancy  had  now 
dwelt  for  over  a  /ear,  and  which  was  to  take  us  home. 

*  It  proved  afterwards  that  tin-  distance  was  about  56  miles. 
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The  thouulit  of  all  the  <i(><)(l  thir:;.-.  \ve  should  find  on 
board  that  .sloop  was  what  comforted  us  whenever  the 
time  hung  unendurably  heavy  on  our  hands.  Our  life 
was  not,  indeed,  altogether  luxurious.  How  we  longed 
for  a  change  in  the  uniformity  of  our  diet!  If  only  we 
could  have  had  a  little  sugar  and  farinaceous  food,  in 
addition  to  all  the  excellent  meat  we  had,  we  could  have 
lived  like  jjrinces.  Our  thoughts  dwelt  longingly  on 
great  platters  full  of  cakes,  not  to  mention  bread  and 
potatoes.  How  we  would  make  up  for  lost  time  when 
we  got  back  I  And  we  would  begin  as  soon  as  we  got 
on  board  that  Tromso  slooj;.  Would  they  have  pota- 
toes on  board?  Would  thev  have  fresh  bread  .^  At 
worst,  even  hard  ship's  bread  would  not  be  so  bad, 
especially  if  we  could  get  it  fried  in  sugar  and  butter. 
But  better  even  than  food  would  be  the  clean  clothes 
we  could  put  on.  And  then  books — only  to  think  of 
books!  Uch,  the  clothes  we  lived  in  were  horrible! 
and  when  we  wanted  to  enjoy  a  really  delightful  hour 
we  would  set  to  work  imagining  a  great,  briijht,  clean 
shop,  where  the  walls  were  hung  with  nothing  but  new, 
clean,  soft  woollen  clothes,  from  which  we  could  pick 
out  everything  we  wanted.  Only  to  think  of  shirts, 
vests,  drawers,  soft  and  warni  woollen  trousers,  delici  >us- 
ly  comfortable  jerseys,  and  then  clean  woollen  stockings 
and  warm  felt  slippers — could  anything  more  delightful 
be  imagined.^  And  then  a  Turkish  bath!  We  would 
sit  up  side  by  side  in  our  sleeping-bag  for  hours   at   a 
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time  unci  talk  of  all  tlicso  thin<i>.  Thcv  sccnicd  almost 
unimau;inal)lc.  l'"ancy  bcini;'  able  t(»  throw  away  all  the 
iicax'S',  oil\'  raufs  wc  had  to  live  in,  Li'luocl  as  th.c\'  were  to 
our  bodies  I  Our  let;s  suffered  most;  for  there  our 
trousers  stuck  fast  to  our  knees,  so  that  when  we  moved 
they  abraded  and  tore  the  skin  inside  our  thiL;hs  till  it 
was  all  raw  and  bleedintj:.  I  had  the  greatest  difificultv 
in  keei)ing  these  sores  from  becomini;  altoL;ether  too 
ingrained  with  fat  and  dirt,  and  had  to  be  jjerpetually 
washinii  them  with  moss,  or  a  ran;  from  one  of  the 
bandat-es  in  our  medicine-bafj,  and  a  little  water,  which 
I  warmed  in  a  cup  over  the  lamp.  I  have  never 
before  understood  what  a  magnificent  invention  soap 
really  is.  We  made  all  sorts  of  attempts  to  wash  the 
worst  of  the  dirt  away;  but  they  were  all  equally  un- 
successful. Water  had  no  effect  uj)on  all  this  L^rease ; 
it  was  better  to  scour  one's  self  with  moss  and  sand.  \\Y' 
could  find  plenty  of  sand  in  the  walls  of  the  hut,  when 
we  hacked  the  ice  off  them.  The  best  method,  how- 
ever, was  to  get  our  hands  thoroughly  lubricated  with 
warm  bear's  blood  and  train-oil,  and  then  scrub  it  off 
atjain  with  moss.  Thev  thus  became  as  white  and  soft 
as  the  hands  of  the  most  delicate  lady,  and  we  could 
scarcelv  believe  that  thev  belonged  to  our  own  bodies. 
When  there  was  none  of  this  toilet  prcjjaration  to  be 
had,  we  found  the  next  best  plan  was  to  scrape  our  skin 
wit II  a  knife. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  get  our  own  bodies  clean,  it  was 
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a  sheer  impossibility  a>  icj^ards  our  clothes.  We  tried 
all  |)ossibk'  \vay>:  we  washed  them  both  in  l'!>l<imo 
fashion  and  in  our  own  ;  but  neither  was  of  much  avail. 
We  boiled  our  shirts  in  the  pot  hour  after  iiour,  but  took 
them  out  onlv  to  find  them  just  as  fidl  of  ^i^rease  as 
when  we  put  them  in.  Then  we  took  to  \\rini;inn  the 
train-oil  out  of  them.  This  was  a  little  better;  but  the 
only  tiling  that  |)r<)duc'ed  any  real  effect  was  to  boil  them, 
and  then  scrape  them  with  a  knife  while  they  were  still 
warm.  Hv  hoidinij  them  in  our  teeth  and  our  left  hand 
and  stretching  them  out.  wiiile  we  scraped  them  all 
over  with  the  right  hand,  we  managed  to  get  amazing 
quantities  of  fat  out  of  them  ;  and  we  could  almost  have 
believed  that  they  were  c|uitc  clean  when  we  put  them 
on  again  after  they  were  dry.  The  fat  which  we  scraped 
off  was,  of  course,  a  welcome  addition  to  our  fuel. 

In  the  meanwhile  our  hair  and  beard  grew  entirely 
wild.  It  is  true  we  had  scissors  and  could  have  cut  them  ; 
but  as  our  supply  of  clothes  was  by  no  means  too  lavish, 
we  thought  it  kept  us  a  little  warmer  to  have  all  this  hair, 
which  began  to  flow  down  over  our  shoulders.  Hut  it 
Avas  coal-black  like  our  faces,  and  we  thouuht  our  teeth 
and  the  whites  of  our  eyes  shone  with  an  uncanny  white- 
ness, now  that  we  could  see  each  t)ther  again  in  the  day- 
Mght  of  the  spring.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  were 
so  accustomed  to  each  other's  api)carance  that  we  really 
found  nothing  remarkable  aljout  it ;  and  not  until  we  fell 
in  with  other  people  and  found  that  they  were  precisely 
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of  thai  opinion  did  \vc  lx'j;in  to  rccoi^ni/c  that  our  outer 
man  was.  lu'ilinps,  open  to  iriticism. 

It  was  a  stranyje  life,  and  in  many  ways  it  put  our  pa- 
tience to  a  severe  test;  but  it  was  not  so  unendurable 
as  one  might  suppose.  We  at  any  rate  tliou,t;ht  that,  all 
things  considered,  we  were  fairly  well  off.  Our  spirits 
were  j^ood  the  whole  time;  we  looked  serenely  towards 
the  future,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thoui^ht  of  all  the  delights 
it  had  in  store  for  us.  We  did  not  even  have  recourse  to 
quarrellinij;  to  while  away  the  time.  After  our  return, 
Johansen  was  once  asked  how  we  two  had  t^ot  on  durini^ 
the  winter,  and  whether  we  had  manaiied  not  to  fall  out 
with  each  other;  for  it  is  said  to  be  a  severe  test  for  two 
men  to  live  so  long  together  in  perfect  isolation.  '  Oh 
no,"  he  answered,  "we  didn't  cjuarrel;  the  only  thing  was 
that  I  had  the  bad  hal>it  of  snoring  in  my  sleep,  and 
then  Nansen  used  to  kick  me  in  the  back."  I  cannot 
deny  that  this  is  the  case ;  I  gave  him  many  a  well- 
meant  kick,  but  fortunately  he  -^y  shook  himself  a 
little  and  slept  calmly  on. 

Thus  did  our  time  pass.  We  did  our  best  to  sleep 
away  as  much  as  possible  of  it.  We  carried  this  art  to  a 
high  pitch  of  jjerfection,  and  could  sometimes  put  in  as 
much  as  30  hours'  slecj)  in  the  24.  If  any  one  still  holds 
to  the  old  superstition  that  scurvy  is  due  to  lack  of  ex- 
ercise, he  mav  look  uijon  us  as  livinij  evidences  to  the 
contrary  ;  for  all  the  time  our  health  was  excellent.  As 
the  light  now  began  to  return  with  the  spring,  however. 
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we  were  more  inclined  to  u[<)  <>ut.  Hesides,  it  was  not 
always  so  cold  now,  and  wi-  had  to  restrict  our  sleep  a 
little.  Then,  too,  tin-  time  for  our  departun-  was  ap- 
proaching, and  wi-  had  plenty  to  occupy  us  in  the  way 
of  preparation  and  so  forth. 

"Tuesday.  I'ebruary  2Sth.  Lovely  weather  to  he  out 
in  to-day;  it  is  as  th()u«j;h  spring  were  lx\t![innin|Li;.  \Vc 
have  seen  the  first  birds — first  a  tlock  of  half  a  score  of 
little  auks  (Mcriiiiiiis  ti/A),  then  a  llock  of  four;  they 
came  from  the  south  aloni;  the  land,  evidently  throui-h 
the  sound  in  the  southeast,  and  (lisai)peared  behind  the 
mountain  crest  to  the  northwest  of  us.  ( )nce  more  we 
heard  their  cheerful  twittering,  and  it  roused  a  res|)on- 
sive  echo  in  the  soul.  A  little  later  we  heard  it  attain, 
and  then  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  perched  on  the 
mountain  above  us.  It  \vas  the  first  irrcetini;  from  life. 
Blessed  birds,  how  welcome  you  are! 

"  It  was  quite  like  a  spring  evening  at  home;  the  sun's 
red  glow  faded  little  by  little  into  golden  clouds,  and  the 
moon  rose.  I  went  up  and  down  outside,  and  dreamt  I 
was  in  Norway  on  a  spring  evening. 

"  Wednesday,  LY-bruary  26th.  To-day  we  ought  to 
have  had  the  sun  again,  but  the  sky  was  cloudy. 

"  h'riday,  I^'ebruary  2.Sth.  I  have  discovered  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  12  threads  out  of  a  bit  of  twine,  and  am  as 
ha])j)y  as  a  king.  We  have  thread  enough  now,  and  our 
wind  clothes  shall  be  whole  once  more.  It  is  j)ossible,  too, 
to  ravel  out  the  canvas  in  the  bags,  and  use  it  for  thread. 

II.— 3<J 
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"  Saturday,  l^Y'bruary  29th.  Tlu'  sun  liioh  above  the 
£]rlaciei"  to-dav.  We  must  be<i"in  to  economize  in  train-oil 
in  earnest  now  if  we  are  to  uet  awav  from  here,  or  tiiere 
will  be  too  little  blubber  for  the  journey. 

"  Wednesday,  March  4th.  When  Johansen  went  out 
this  mornin'''  the  mountain  above  us  was  covered  with 
little  auks,  which  flew  twittering  from  crest  to  crest,  and 
sat  aii  o\er  the  glacier.  W^hen  we  went  out  again  later 
on  they  were  gone. 

"  Friday,  March  6th.  We  are  faring  badly  now.  We 
have  to  sleep  in  the  dark  to  save  oil,  and  can  only  cook 
once  a  day. 

"  Sunday,  March  Sth.  Shot  a  bear.  Johansen  saw 
ten  flocks  of  little  auks  flying  up  the  sound  this 
morning. 

"Tuesday,  March  loth.  That  bear  the  day  before 
yesterday  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  an  amusing 
fellow  he  was,  too.  We  were  very  badly  off  both  for 
blubber  and  meat,  but  most  for  blubber,  and  we  were 
lonoino-  for  a  bear;  we  thought  it  must  be  about  time 
for  them  to  come  again  now.  I  had  just  spent  Sunday 
morning  in  mending  my  wind  trousers  and  patching  my 
'  komager,"  so  as  to  be  all  ready  if  a  bear  should  come. 
Johansen,  whose  cooking  week  it  was,  had  been  sewing 
a  little  too,  and  was  just  cleaning  up  the  hut  for  Sunday 
and  taking  out  some  bone  and  meat — he  had  taken  it  as 
far  as  the  passage.  But  no  sooner  had  he  raised  the 
skill  o\er  the  opening  out  there  than   I  heard  him  come 
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tumbling  head  foremost  in  again  over  the  bone  heap  and 
say,  '  There's  a  bear  standing  just  outside  the  door.'  He 
snatched  his  gun  down  from  where  it  hunti  under  the 
roof  and  again  put  his  head  into  tlie  passage,  but  drew 
it  (|uickly  back,  saying,  '  He  is  standing  close  by,  and 
must  be  thinkinu^  about  comins:  in.'  He  manaLred  to 
draw  aside  a  corner  of  the  door-skin,  just  enough  to  give 
him  elbow-room  to  shoot;  but  it  was  not  altot>ether  easv. 
The  passage  was  narrow  enough  before,  and  now,  in 
addition,  it  was  full  of  all  the  backbones  and  scraps  of 
meat.  1  saw  him  once  lift  the  gun  to  his  shoulder 
as  he  lay  crouched  together,  but  take  it  down  again ; 
he  had  forgotten  to  cock  it,  and  the  bear  had  moved 
a  little  away,  so  that  he  only  saw  its  muzzle  and  ])a\vs. 
Hut  now  it  began  scraping  down  in  the  passage  with 
one  paw,  as  if  it  wanted  to  come  in,  and  Johansen 
thought  he  must  fire,  even  if  he  could  not  see.  He  jnit 
out  his  gun,  pointing  the  barrel  at  the  upi)er  edge  of  the 
opening;  he  thought  the  shot  must  go  right  into  the 
bear's  breast,  and  so  he  fired.  I  heard  a  dull  urowl 
and  the  crunching  of  the  snow  under  heavy  footstejjs, 
which  went  up  towards  the  talus.  Johansen  loaded 
again,  and  put  Ills  head  out  at  the  ojx'ning.  He  said 
he  saw  it  going  up  there,  and  that  it  didn't  seem  up  to 
much,  and  forthwith  he  rushed  after  it.  I,  k'  vinwhile, 
was  lying  head  foremost  in  the  bag,  hunting  for  a  sock 
which  I  could  not  find.  At  last,  after  a  long  search,  I 
found  it — on  the  floor,  of  course.     Then  I,  too,  was  readv; 
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and  well  equipped  with  gun,  cartridges,  knife,  and  file 
(to  sharpen  the  seal-knife),  I  followed.  I  had  my  wind 
trousers  on,  too;  they  had  been  hanging  unused  all 
through  the  winter's  cold,  for  want  of  tb.read  to  mend 
them  with,  but  no\^',  when  the  temperature  was  only  —  2°C. 
(28.4°  Fahr.),  they  of  course  had  to  come  out.  I  followed 
the    tracks ;    they  went  westward    and    northward  along 
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the  shore.  .After  a  little  while  1  at  last  met  Johansen,. 
who  said  that  the  bear  lay  farther  on  ;  he  had  at  last  got 
up  to  it,  and  finished  it  with  a  shot  in  the  back.  While 
he  returned  to  fetch  the  sledojcs  I  went  (^n  to  beein 
skinning.     It  was  not  to  be  done  quite  so  quickly,  how- 
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ever.  As  I  approached  the  place  where  I  thought  it  must 
be  lying,  I  caught  sight  of  the  'dead  bear'  far  ahead, 
trotting  pretty  briskly  along  the  shore.  Now  and  then 
't  stopped  to  look  round  at  me.  I  ran  out  on  to  the  ice, 
to  get  outside  it,  if  possible,  and  drive  it  back,  so  that 
we  should  not  have  so  far  to  drag  it.  )Vhen  I  had  kept 
on  at  this  for  sonie  time,  and  was  about  on  a  level  with 
it,  ii  began  clambering  up  the  glacier  and  under  some 
ragged  rock,  i  had  not  reckoned  on  a  *  dead  bear ' 
being  able  to  do  this,  and  the  only  thing  was  to  stop  it 
as  soon  as  possible ;  but  just  as  I  got  within  range  it 
disappeared  over  the  crest.  Soon  i  saw  it  again,  a  good 
deal  higher  up,  and  far  out  of  range.  It  was  craning  its 
neck  to  see  if  I  were  following.  1  went  up  some  way 
after  it,  but  as  it  went  on  along  the  mountain  more 
quickly  than  I  coula  follow  it  in  the  deep  snow,  under 
which,  moreover,  there  were  crevices  into  which  I  kept 
falling  up  to  my  waist,  I  preferred  to  clamber  down  on 
to  the  fjord-ic^'  again.  In  a  little  while  the  bear  emerged 
from  beneath  a  perpendicular  cliff  with  a  precipitous 
bit  of  talus  beneath  it.  Here  it  began  to  crawl  care- 
fully along  at  the  very  top  of  the  talus.  I  was  now 
afraid  of  its  lying  down  in  a  place  like  this,  where  we 
could  not  get  at  it,  and  even  though  the  range  was  long 
I  telt  I  must  fire  and  see  if  I  could  not  make  it  fall  over. 
It  did  not  look  as  if  it  had  too  firm  a  footing  up  there. 
It  was  blowing  like  anything  here  under  the  cliff,  and  I 
saw  that  the  bear  had  to  lie  fiat  down  and  hold  on  with 
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its  claws  when  the  worst  gusts  came,  and  then,  too,  it 
had  only  three  paws  to  hold  on  with;  the  right  fore-leg 
had  been  broken.  I  went  up  to  a  big  stone  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  talus,  took  good  aim,  and  fired.  I  saw  the 
bullet  strike  the  snow  just  beneath  it,  but,  whether  it  was 
hit  or  not,  it  started  up  and  tried  to  jump  over  a  drift, 
but  slij)ped,  and  rolled  over.  It  tried  several  times  to 
stop  itself,  but  went  on,  until  at  last  it  found  its  feet  and 
began  to  crawl  slowly  up  again.  Meanwhile  I  had  loaded 
again,  and  the  range  was  now  shorter.  I  fired  once  more. 
It  stood  still  a  moment,  then  slipped  farther  and  farther 
down  the  drift,  at  first  slowly,  then  quicker  uid  quicker 
rolling  over  and  over.  I  thought  it  was  coming  straight 
towards  me,  but  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that 
the  stone  I  was  standing  behind  was  a  good  solid  one. 
I  squatted  down  and  quickly  put  a  fresh  cartridge  into 
my  gun.  The  bear  had  now  arrived  at  the  talus  below 
the  drift ;  it  came  tearing  down,  together  with  stones  and 
lumps  of  snow,  in  a  series  of  leaps,  each  longer  than 
the  last.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  this  great  white  body 
flying  through  the  air,  and  turning  somersault  after  som- 
ersault, as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  wood.  At  last  it  took 
one  tremendous  leap,  and  landed  rgainst  an  enormous 
stone.  There  was  a  regular  crash,  and  there  it  lay  close 
beside  me ;  a  few  spasms  passed  through  it,  and  all  was 
over.  It  was  an  uncommonly  large  he  -  bear,  with  a 
beautiful  thick  fur,  which  one  might  \vell  wish  to  have 
at  home ;  but  the  best  thing  of  all  was  that  it  was  very 
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fat.  It  was  so  windy  tliat  the  gusts  were  apt  to  blow 
you  over  if  you  were  not  prepared  for  them  ;  but  with 
the  air  so  mild  as  it  was,  wind  did  not  matter  much;  it 
would  not  have  been  such  bad  work  to  skin  it  had  it  not 
been  that  it  was  lying  in  a  hollo\v  and  was  so  big  that 
one  man  could  not  stir  it.  After  a  time.,  however,  Johan- 
sen  came,  and  at  last  we  had  got  it  dismembered,  and  had 
dragged  it  down  to  the  ice  and  piled  it  on  the  sledge. 
We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  we  found  that  it 
would  be  too  heavv  for  us  to  draw  all  at  once  acainst 
this  wind  and  for  such  a  distance.  We  laid  half  of  it  in 
a  heap  on  the  ice  and  spread  the  skin  over  it,  intending 
to  fetch  it  in  a  day  or  two;  and  even  then  we  had  diffi- 
culty enough  in  fighting  on  against  the  wind  in  the  dark, 
so  that  it  was  late  at  night  before  we  got  home.  But  it 
was  long  since  we  had  so  much  enjoyed  our  home-coming 
and  being  able  to  lie  down  in  our  bag  and  sup  off  fresh 
meat  and  hot  soup." 

We  lived  on  that  bear  for  six  weeks. 

"  When  Johansen  was  out  this  morning  at  six,  he 
thought  he  saw  little  auks  in  millions  flying  up  the 
sound.  When  we  went  out  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
there  was  an  unceasing  passage  of  flock  after  flock  out  to 
sea,  and  this  continued  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  I  saw 
two  guillemots  ( Uria  i^ryl/c),  too,  fly  over  our  heads. 
They  are  the  first  we  have  seen.* 
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*  We  hud  now,  as  the  sprin;^  advanced,  a  j;ood  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  httle  aiik  in  great  Hocks  and  the  black  guillemots  in  smaller  nuin- 
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"  Wcdncsdav,  March  2stli.  There  is  the  same  dark 
water-sky  behind  the  iJromontory  in  the  southwest,  stretch- 
ing thence  westward  ahiiost  to  the  extreme  west.  It  has 
been  there  all  through  this  mild  weather,  with  southwest- 
erly wind,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  month.  There 
seems  to  be  always  open  water  there,  for  no  sooner  is 
the  sky  overcast  than  the  reflection  of  water  apjjears  in 
that  quarter. 

"  Thursday,  A])ril  2d.  As  I  awoke  at  about  eight  this 
evening  (our  morning  happened  to  fall  in  the  evening 
to-day),  we  heard  an  animal  rustling  about  outside 
and  gnawinii:  at  something.  We  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  it,  thinking  it  was  a  fox,  busy  as  usual  with 
some  meat  up  on  the  roof;  and  if  it  did  seem  to  be 
making  rather  more  noise  than  we  had  of  late  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  from  foxes,  yet  it  was  scarce!}'  noise 
enough  to  come  from  a  bear.  We  did  not  take  into 
consideration  that  the  snow  was  not  so  cold  and  crack- 
ling now  as  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  winter.  When 
Johansen  went  out  to  read  the  thermometer,  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  bear  that  had  been  there.  It  had  gone 
round  the  hut,  but  had  evidently  not  liked  all  the  bears' 
carcasses,  and  had  not  ventured  past  them  up  to  the  wal- 
rus blubber  on  the  roof.  At  the  opening  of  the  passage 
and  the  chimney  it  had  sniffed  hard,  doubtless  enjoying 


bers,  invariably  set  forth  from  land  at  certain  times  of  the  day  towards  the 
open  sea,  and  then  at  other  times  returned  in  unbroken  lines  up  the  ice- 
bound fjords  to  their  nest-rocks  again. 
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the  (k'licious  scent  of  burnt  hluhher  aiul  live  hiiniaii 
tlcsli.  riien  it  Iiacl  drai^i^ed  a  walrus  liide  that  was 
lyinuj  outside  a  Httle  way  otf  and  scraped  the  hhibber 
oii  it.  It  had  come  from  the  ice  obliquely  up  the  hill 
f(jll()wiii<][  tile  scent,  had  then  followed  our  footsteps 
from  the  hut  to  the  place  when-  we  j^et  salt  water,  and 
had  thence  none  farther  out  over  the  iee  until  it  had  sjot 
scent  of  the  walrus  carcasses  out  there,  and  was  i;oing 
towards  them  when  Johansen  caught  sii^ht  of  it.  There 
it  set  to  work  to  jjjnaw.  As  my  t^un  was  not  fit  to 
use  at  the  moment,  I  took  johansen's  and  went  alone. 
The  bear  was  so  busy  gnawini;  and  tearing  pieces  off 
the  carcass  that  I  could  get  close  up  to  it  from  behind 
without  troubling  about  cover.  Wishing  to  try  how 
near  I  could  get,  I  went  on,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
was  so  near  that  I  could  almost  touch  it  with  the  muz- 
zle of  my  gun  that  it  heard  my  stej)s,  so  busy  had  it 
been.  It  started  round,  gazed  defiantly  and  astonished 
at  me,  and  I  saluted  it  with  a  charge  right  in  its  face. 
It  threw  up  its  head,  sneezed,  and  blew  blood  out  over 
the  snow  as  it  turned  round  again  and  galloped  away. 
I  was  going  to  load  again,  but  the  cartridge  jammed, 
and  it  was  only  bv  using  mv  knife  that  I  not  it  out. 
While  I  was  doing  this  the  bear  had  bethought  him- 
self, stopped,  turned  towards  me,  and  snorted  angrily, 
as  he  made  up  his  mind  to  set  upon  me.  He  then 
went  up  on  to  a  piece  of  ice  close  by,  placed  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  defence,  and  stretched  out  his  neck  tow- 
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ards  !iK',  while  the  1)1()()(1  poiiit'd  from  liis  inoutli  and 
nostrils.  '\\\v  ball  had  gone  rii;iit  through  his  head, 
hut  without  toucliini;  the  brain.  .\t  last  I  had  put 
another  eartridt^v  in,  but  had  to  t;i\c  him  five  siiots 
before  I  finally  killed  him.  At  each  shot  he  fell,  but 
t!;ot  up  aujain.  I  was  not  accustomed  to  the  sii;hts  on 
Johansen's  gun,  and  shot  rather  too  high  with  it.  At 
last    I  grew  angry,  rushed   uj)  to  him,  and   finished  him 

off." 

W'e  were  beginning  to  be  well  supplied  with  blubber 
and  meat  for  the  journey  south,  and  were  now  busy 
fittiiiLi  ourselves  out.  And  there  was  a  i^reat  deal  to 
be  done.  We  had  to  begin  to  make  ourselves  new 
clothes  out  of  our  blankets;  our  wind  clothes  had  to 
be  patched  and  mended;  our  "komager"  had  to  be 
soled,  and  we  had  to  make  socks  and  gloves  out  of 
bearskin.  Then  we  had  to  make  a  light,  good  sleeping- 
bag  of  bearskin.  All  this  would  take  time;  and  from 
this  time  we  worked  industriously  at  our  needle  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night.  Our  hut  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  busy  tailor's  and  shoemaker's  work- 
room, where  we  sat  side  by  side  in  the  sleeping-bag 
upon  the  stone  bed,  and  sewed  and  sewed  and  thought 
about  the  home-coming.  We  got  thread  by  unravel- 
ling the  cotton  canvas  of  some  provision  bags.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  we  were  always  talking  about  the 
prospects  for  our  journey,  and  we  found  great  comfort  in 
the  persistence  of  the  dark  sky  in   the  southwest,  which 
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indicated  nuich  open  water  in  that  direction.  I  consc- 
(|iiently  thought  we  slioiild  have  t;oo{l  use  for  our  kayaks 
on  the  j(  urney  to  Spit/.berjuen.  I  mention  this  o|)en 
water  several  times  in  my  journal.  I'dr  instance,  on 
April  1 2th:  "()|)en  water  from  the  promontory  in  the 
southwest,  northward  as  far  as  we  can  see."  My  this  I 
mean,  of  course,  tiiat  there  was  dark  air  over  the  wliole 
hori/.on  in  this  (Hrection,  showing  clearly  that  thi;re 
was  open  water  there.  This  could  not  really  surprise 
us;  indeed,  we  ouii[ht  tt)  have  been  prepared  for  it,  since 
I'ayer  had  found  open  water  in  the  middle  of  April  at 
a  more  northerly  point  on  the  west  coast  of  Crown 
Prince  Rudolf  Lai  1 ;  and  this  had  been  continually  in 
my  thout;hts  all  through  the  winter. 

.Another  thint;  which  made  us  believe  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  sea  was  that  we  were  daily  visited  by 
ivory-gulls  and  fulmars  [Proccllaria  irlacialis),  sometimes 
skuas  also.  We  saw  the  first  ivorv- gulls  on  March 
1 2th;  throughout  April  they  became  more  and  more 
numerous,  and  soon  we  had  plenty,  both  of  them  and 
of  the  hwx^oxwTCtXo.x^  {Liivus  glaucHs).  sitting  on  our  roof 
and  round  the  hut,  and  drumming  and  pecking  at  the 
bones  and  remains  of  bears  they  found  there.  During 
the  winter  the  continual  gnawing  of  the  foxes  at  the 
meat  up  there  had  entertained  us.  and  reminded  us  that 
we  were  not  quite  forsaken  by  living  things;  when  half 
asleep  we  could  often  imagine  that  we  were  in  our  beds 
at  home  and  heard  the  rats  and  mice  holding  their  rev- 
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els  in  the  attic  above  us.  With  the  coming  of  daylight 
the  foxes  vanished.  They  now  found  j)lenty  of  little 
auks  up  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  and  had  no  longer 
to  depend  on  our  stone-hard  frozen  bear-meat.  Ikit  now 
we  had  the  drumming  of  the  gulls  instead ;  but  they  did 
not  call  up  the  same  illusions,  and,  when  we  had  them 
on  the  roof  just  over  our  heads,  were  often  very  tiresome, 
and  even  disturbed  our  sleep,  so  that  we  had  to  knock 
on  the  roof  or  go  out  and  frighten  them  away,  which, 
however,  had  the  desired  effect  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

On  the  i.Sth  of  April,  while  I  was  at  work  on  some 
solar-time  observations,  I  happened  to  look  up,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  "^  bear  standing  just  opposite  to  me 
down  on  the  ice  by  the  shore.  It  must  have  been  stand- 
ing there  a  long  time,  wondering  what  I  was  about.  I 
ran  to  the  hut  for  a  gun,  but  when  I  returned  it  took  to 
its  heels,  and  I  was  not  eager  to  follow  it. 

"Sunday,  April  19th.  I  was  awakened  at  7  o'clock 
this  morning  by  the  heavy  steps  of  a  bear  outside.  I 
wakened  Johansen,  who  struck  a  light,  and  I  got  on  my 
trousers  and  '  komager '  and  crept  out  with  loaded  gun. 
During  the  night  a  great  deal  of  snow  had,  as  usual, 
drifted  over  the  skin  that  covered  the  opening,  and  was 
difiticult  to  break  throuun.  At  last,  bv  kickin<i  with  all 
my  might  from  below,  I  managed  to  knock  the  snow  off, 
and  put  my  head  out  into  the  daylight,  which  was  quite 
dazzling  after  the  darkness  down  in  the  hut.  I  saw 
nothing,  but  knew  that  the  bear  must  be  standing  just 
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behind  the  hut.  Then  I  heard  a  snorting  and  blowing, 
and  off  went  the  brute  in  a  clumsy  bear's  gallop  up  the 
slope.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  shoot  or  not,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  had  little  inclination  for  bear- ski nnint; 
in  this  bitter  weather;  but  half  at  random  I  sent  a  shot 
after  it,  which  of  course  missed,  and  I  was  not  sorry.  I 
d'd  not  shoot  again  ;  the  one  shot  was  enough  to  frighten 
it,  and  keep  it  from  coming  again  for  the  present ;  we 
did  not  want  it,  if  only  it  would  leave  our  things  in  peace. 
At  the  cleft  to  the  north  it  looked  back,  and  then  went 
on.  As  usual  it  had  come  against  the  wind,  and  must 
have  scented  us  far  west  upon  the  ice.  It  had  made 
several  tacks  to  leeward  to  us,  had  been  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hut,  where  it  had  left  a  visiting-card,  and  had  then 
U"one  straight  to  a  mound  at  the  back  of  us,  where  there 
is  some  walrus  blubber,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bears' 
carcasses.  These  had  no  terrors  for  it.  The  bearskin 
which  covered  it,  it  had  dragged  a  long  wa)-,  but  fort- 
unatelv  it  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  anvthing  eaten 
before  I  came. 

"Sunday,  May  3d.  When  Johansen  came  in  this 
morning  he  said  he  had  seen  a  bear  out  on  the  ice;  it 
was  coming  in.  He  went  out  a  little  later  to  look  for  it, 
but  did  not  see  it ;  it  had  j^robabl}'  gone  into  the  bay  to 
the  north.  We  exiDCCted  a  \isit  from  it,  however,  as  the 
wind  was  that  wav ;  and  a>  we  sat  later  in  the  day,  sew- 
ing as  hard  as  we  could  sew,  we  heard  heav\-  footsteps 
Oil  the  snow  outside.     The}"  stopped,  went  backward  and 
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forward  a  little,  and  then  something  was  drawn  along, 
and  all  was  quiet.  Johansen  crept  cautiously  out  with 
his  gun.  When  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  hole,  and  his 
eyes  had  recovered  from  the  first  daz/.ling  effects  of  the 
daylight,  he  saw  the  bear  standing  gnawing  at  a  bear- 
skin. A  bullet  through  the  head  killed  it  on  the  spot. 
It  was  a  lean  little  animal,  but  worth  taking,  inasmuch 
as  it  saved  us  the  trouble  of  thawing  -.p  carcasses  in  order 
to  cut  provisions  for  our  journey  off  them.  Frozen  stiff 
as  they  now  are,  we  cannot  cut  them  up  outside  in  the 
cold,  but  have  to  bring  them  into  the  hut  and  soften 
them  in  the  warmth  before  we  can  cut  anything  off  them, 
and  this  takes  time.  Two  bears  were  here  on  a  visit  last 
night,  but  they  turned  back  again  at  the  sledge,  which  is 
stuck  up  on  end  in  the  moraine  to  th'.  west  of  us,  to 
serve  as  a  stand  for  our  thermometer." 

As  we  were  breakfasting  on  May  9th  we  again  heard 
a  bear's  footstep  outside,  and  being  afraid  that  it  was 
going  to  eat  up  our  blubber,  we  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  shoot  it.  We  now  had  far  more  meat  tnan  we 
required,  and  did  not  care  to  use  more  cartridges  on 
these  animals  for  the  present;  but  what  grieved  us  most 
was  the  thought  of  all  the  beautiful  bearskins  which  we 
should  leave  behind  us.  The  time  was  now  drawing; 
near  when  we  should  break  up  our  camp,  and  we  worked 
eagerlv  at  our  i^reparations.  Our  clothes  were  now 
ready.  The  entry  for  Tuesday,  May  12th,  runs  thus: 
"Took  leave  to-day  of  my  old  trousers.     1  was  quite  sad 
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at  the  thought  of  the  good  service  they  had  done ;  but 
they  are  now  so  heav)'  witli  oil  and  dirt  that  they  nuist 
be  several  times  their  original  weight,  and,  if  they  were 
squeezed,  oil  would  ooze  out  of  them."  It  was  undenia- 
bly pleasant  to  put  on  the  new,  light,  soft  trousers  of 
blanket,  which  were,  to  some  extent,  free  from  grease. 
As,  howe\er,  this  material  was  loose  in  texture,  I  was 
afraid  it  might  wear  out  before  we  reached  SjMtzbergen, 
and  we  had  therefore  stren<'thened  it  both  inside  and 
outsitle  with  pieces  of  an  old  pair  of  drawers  and  of  a 
shirt  to  protect  it  from  wear. 

While  I  was  taking  some  observations  outside  the  hut 
on  Saturda)',  Ma\-  i6th,  I  saw  a  bear  with  c[uit(,'  a  small 
young  one  out  on  the  ice.  I  had  just  taken  a  turn  out 
there,  and  they  were  examining  my  tracks.  The  mother 
went  first,  going  up  on  to  all  the  hummocks  I  had  been 
upon,  turning  round  and  sniffing  and  locking  at  the 
tracks,  and  then  descending  again  and  going  on.  The 
tiny  young  one  trotted  along  behind,  exactly  rejjeating 
the  movements  of  its  mother.  At  last  they  grew  tired 
of  this,  and  turned  their  stejjs  towards  the  shore,  dis- 
appcnring  behind  the  pronK)ntory  to  the  north  of  us. 
Shortly  after  Johansen  came  out,  and  I  told  him  aljout 
it,  and  said :  "  I  expect  we  shall  soon  see  them  in  the 
cleft  ui)  there,  as  the  wind  is  that  wav."  I  had  scarceh' 
said  it,  when,  looking  across,  we  saw  them  botli  stand- 
incf,  stretching  their  necks,  sniffin''',  and  lookinu'  at  us 
and   tlie   hut.      We  did   not  want   to  shoot  them,  as  we 
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had  abundance  of  food ;  but  \vc  thought  it  would  be 
amusing  to  go  nearer  and  watch  them,  and  then,  if 
possible,  frighten  them  sufficiently  to  keep  them  from 
visiting  us  in  the  night,  so  that  we  could  sleep  in  peace. 
When  we  approached,  the  mother  snorted  angrily,  turned 
several  times  as  if  to  go,  pushing  the  young  one  on  first, 
but  turned  back  again  to  observe  us  more  closeh'.  At 
last  they  jogged  slowly  off,  continually  hesitating  and 
looking  back.  When  they  got  down  to  the  shore,  they 
again  went  quite  slowly  among  the  hummocks,  and  I  ran 
after  them.  The  mother  went  first,  the  young  one  trotting 
after  exactly  in  her  footsteps.  I  was  soon  close  to  them, 
the  mother  saw  me,  started,  and  tried  to  get  the  young 
one  to  go  with  her ;  but  I  now  discovered  that  it  could 
run  no  faster  than  I  could  follow  it.  As  soon  as  the 
mother  saw  this,  she  turned  round,  snorted,  and  came 
storming  right  at  me.  I  halted,  and  prepared  to  shoot 
in  case  she  should  come  too  near,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  little  one  tramped  on  as  fast  as  it  could.  The  moth- 
er halted  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  me,  snorted 
and  hissed  again,  looked  round  at  the  young  one,  and 
when  the  latter  had  got  a  good  way  on  trotted  after  it. 
I  ran  on  again  and  overtook  the  young  one,  and  again 
the  mother  went  through  the  same  manoeuvres ;  she 
seemed  to  have  the  greatest  possible  desire  to  strike  me 
to  the  earth,  but  then  the  young  one  had  again  got 
ahead  a  little,  and  she  did  not  wait  to  do  it,  but  trotted 
after.     This  was   repeated   several   times,  and   then  they 
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began  to  clamber  up  the  glacier,  the  mother  in  front,  the 
vountj  one  after.  But  the  latter  did  not  get  on  very 
fast ;  it  trudged  along  as  well  as  it  could  in  its  mothers 
footprints  in  the  deep  snow.  It  reminded  me  exactly  of 
a  child  in  trousers,  as  it  clambered  up  and  kei)t  looking 
round,  half  friuhtened,  half  curious.  It  was  touchinti  to 
see  how  incessantly  the  mother  turned  round  to  hasten 
it  on,  now  and  then  jogging  it  with  her  head,  hissing 
and  snorting  all  the  while  at  me  standing  quietly  below 
and  looking  on.  When  they  reached  the  crest  the  nu)th- 
er  stopped  and  hissed  worse  than  e\'er,  and  when  she 
had  let  the  young  one  pass  her,  they  both  disaj)iDearcd 
over  the  u'lacier,  and  I.  went  back  to  continue  my  work. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  a  feverish  activity  had  reigned 
in  our  hut.  We  had  become  more  and  more  impatient 
to  make  a  start ;  but  there  was  still  a  urcat  deal  to  be 
done.  We  realized  in  bitter  earnest  that  we  had  no 
longer  the  Fninis  stores  to  fall  back  upon.  On  board 
the  Frat)i  there  might  be  one  or  two  things  lacking;  but 
here  we  lacked  practically  everything.  What  would  wc 
not  have  given  even  for  a  sin<>le  box  of  dof»-biscuits — for 
ourselves — out  of  the  Fraius  abundance }  Where  were 
we  to  find  all  that  we  needed  }  "  For  a  sledge  expedi- 
tion one  must  lay  in  light  and  nourishing  provisions, 
which  at  the  same  time  afford  as  much  variety  as  possi- 
ble;  one  must  have  light  and  warm  clothing,  strong  and 
practical  sledges,"  etc.,  etc. — we  knew  by  heart  all  these 

maxims  of  the  Arctic  text-book.     The  journey  that  lay 
11.-3. 
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before  us,  indeed,  was  not  a  very  great  one;  the  thing 
was  simi)ly  to  reach  Spitzbergen  anci  get  on  board  the 
sloo]);  but  it  was  long  enough,  after  all,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  certain  measures  of  precaution. 

When  we  dug  up  the  stores  which  we  had  buried  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  ojjened  the  bags,  we 
found  that  there  were  some  miserable  remains  of  a 
commissariat  which  had  once,  indeed,  been  good,  but 
was  now  for  the  most  part  mouldy  and  spoiled  by  the 
damp  of  the  previous  autumn.  Our  flour — our  precious 
flour — had  got  mildewed,  and  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
The  chocolate  had  been  dissolved  by  the  damp,  and 
no  longer  existed;  and  the  pcmmican — well,  it  had  a 
strange  appearance,  and  when  we  tasted  it — ugh !  It 
too  had  to  be  thrown  away.     There  remained  a  certain 

L 

quantity  of  fish  fiour,  some  aleuronate  flour,  and  some 
damp  half-moulded  bread,  which  we  carefully  boiled  in 
train-oil,  partly  to  dr\'  it,  as  all  damp  was  expelled  by  the 
boiling  oil,  partly  to  render  it  more  nutritious  by  impreg- 
nating it  with  fat.  We  thought  it  tasted  delightful,  and 
preserved  it  carefully  for  festal  occasions  and  times  when 
all  other  food  failed  us.  Had  we  been  able  to  dry  bear's 
flesh  we  should  have  managed  very  well;  but  the  weather 
was  too  raw  and  cold,  and  the  strips  of  flesh  we  hung  up 
became  only  half  dry.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
lay  in  a  store  of  as  much  cut-up  raw  flesh  and  blubber  as 
we  could  carry  with  us.  Then  we  tilled  the  three  tin 
boxes  that  had  held  our  petroleum  with  train-oil,  which 
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we  used  as  fuel.  For  cooking  on  the  journey  we  would 
use  the  pot  belonging  to  our  cooking  api)aratus ;  and  our 
lanij)  we  used  as  a  brazier  in  which  to  burn  blubber  and 
train-oil  together.  These  provisions  and  this  fuel  did  not 
constitute  a  particularly  light  equipment;  but  it  had  t!v..- 
advantage,  that  we  should  probably  be  able  t(^  re|)lace 
what  we  consunied  of  it  by  the  way.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  we  should  find  plenty  of  game. 

Our  short  sledges  were  a  <>reater  trouble  to  us,  for  of 
course  we  could  not  cret  them  len<>thened  now.  If  we 
failed  to  find  open  water  all  the  way  over  to  Spitzbergen, 
and  were  compelled  to  drag  them  over  the  uneven  drift- 
ice,  we  could  scarcely  imagine  how  we  should  get  on 
with  the  kayaks  lying  on  these  short  sledges,  without 
getting  them  knocked  to  pieces  on  hummocks  and  press- 
ure-ridges ;  for  the  kayaks  were  supported  only  at  the 
middle,  while  both  ends  projected  far  beyond  the  sledge, 
and  at  the  slightest  inequality  these  ends  hacked  against 
the  ice,  and  scraped  holes  in  the  sail-cloi.1:.  We  had  to 
protect  them  well  by  lashing  bearskins  under  them  ;  and 
then  we  had  to  make  the  best  grips  we  could  contrive 
out  of  the  scanty  wood  we  had  to  fix  on  the  sledges. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  for  the  great  point  was  to  make 
the  gi"ips  high  in  order  to  raise  the  kayaks  as  much  as 
possible  and  keep  them  clear  of  the  ice ;  and  then  they 
had  to  be  well  lashed  in  order  to  keep  their  places.  But 
we  had  no  cord  to  lash  them  with,  and  had  to  make  it  for 
ourselves  of  raw  bearskin  or  walrus  hide,  winch  is  not  the 
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best  i)ossiblc  material  for  lashings.  This  difficulty,  too, 
we  overcame,  and  got  our  kayaks  to  lie  steadily  and  wen 
W'c  of  course  laid  the  he.  iest  part  of  their  cargo  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  ends  should  not  be 
broken  down  by  the  weight.  Our  own  personal  equipmen.t 
was  c|uite  as  difficult  to  get  in  order.  I  have  mentioned 
that  we  made  ourselves  new  clothe:-,  and  this  took  a  long 
time,  with  two  sucii  inexpert  tailors;  but  practice  made  us 
gracUiall)'  niore  skilful,  and  1  think  we  had  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  tlic  results  we  finally  achieved.  When  we  at 
last  put  them  on, the  clothes  liad  cjaite  an  imposing  appear- 
ance— so  we  thought,  at  any  rate.  We  saved  th'.'m  up,  and 
kept  them  hanging  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  they 
might  still  be  new  when  we  started ;  Johansen,  I  believe, 
did  not  wear  iiis  new  coat  before  we  fell  in  with  other 
)}eople.  Me  declared  he  must  keep  it  fresh  till  we  arrived 
in  Norway;  he  could  not  go  about  like  a  pirate  when 
he  got  among  his  countrymen  again.  The  poor  remains 
of  underclothes  that  we  possessed  had,  of  course,  to  be 
thoroughly  washed  before  we  started,  so  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  move  in  them  without  their  rasping  too 
many  holes  in  our  skin.  The  washing  we  accomplished 
as  above  described.  Our  frot-gear  was  'n  anything  bul  a 
satisfactory  condition.  Socks,  indeed,  we  could  make  of 
bearskin  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  soles  of  our 
"komai^er"  were  akiiost  worn  out.  We  managed,  how- 
ever,  to  make  soles  of  a  sort  out  of  walrns  hide,  by  scrap- 
ing about  half  its  thickness  away  and  then  drying  it  over 
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the  lamp.  With  these  soles  \vc  niended  our  "  komager," 
after  tlie  fashion  of  the  I'inns ;  we  had  plenty  of  "senne" 
thread  (sedt^e  thread),  and  Ave  managed  to  get  ()Ui"ko- 
magers"  pretty  well  water-tight  again.  Tiui^.,  in  spite  of 
everything,  we  were  tolerably  well  otY  for  clothes,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  those  we  had  were  remarkable  for 
their  cleuiiilness.  To  j)u,tect  u;;  against  wind  and  rain 
we  had  still  our  wind  clothes,  which  we  had  patched  and 
stitched  together  as  well  as  we  could;  but  it  took  a  terri- 
ble  time,  for  the  whole  garments  now  consisted  of  scarcely 
anything  else  but  patches  and  seams,  and  when  you  had 
sewed  up  a  liole  at  one  place  the\'  split  at  another  the 
next  time  you  put  them  on.  The  sleexes  were  particular- 
ly bad,  and  at  last  I  tore  both  sleeves  off  my  jacket,  so 
that  I  should  not  have  the  annoyance  of  seeing  them  jier- 
petually  stripped  away. 

It  was  very  desirable,  too,  that  we  should  have  a  toler- 
ably light  sleeping-bag.  The  one  we  had  brought  with 
us  no  longer  existed,  as  we  had  made  clothes  out  of 
the  blankets ;  so  the  only  thing  was  to  try  and  make  as 
light  a  bag  as  possible  out  of  bearskin.  By  jDicking 
out  the  thinnest  skins  we  possessed,  we  managed  to 
make  one  not  so  much  heavier  than  the  reindeer-.skin 
bag  which  we  had  taken  with  us  on  leaving  the  Fraui. 
A  greater  difficulty  was  to  procure  a  practicable  tent. 
The  one  we  had  had  was  out  of  the  question.  It  had  been 
worn  and  torn  to  pieces  on  our  five  months'  journey  of 
the  year  before,  and  what  was   left   of  it  the  foxes  had 
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niadf  an  eiul  of,  is  wc  had  had  it  lyint^  spread  over  our 
meat  and  blubber  lieap  in  tlie  autumn  to  protect  it 
against  the  irulls.  Thi'  foxes  liad  gnawed  and  torn  it  in 
all  directions,  and  had  carried  off  great  strips  of  it,  which 
we  found  scattered  around.  We  si^eculated  a  4;reat  (k'al 
as  to  how  we  could  make  ourselves  a  new  lent.  The 
only  thing  we  could  think  of  was  to  put  oui"  sledges, 
with  the  kayaks  upon  them,  parallel  to  eat-h  other  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  man's  height,  then  pile  snow  around 
them  at  the  sides  until  they  were  ch^ed  in,  la\'  our  snow- 
shoes  and  bamboo  staffs  across,  and  then  spread  our  two 
sails,  laced  together,  over  the  whole,  so  that  they  should 
reach  the  sjrround  on  both  sides.  In  this  wav  we  man- 
aged  to  make  ourseKes  a  quite  effecti\-e  shelter,  the 
kavaks  forming  the  roof  ridges,  and  the  sails  the  side 
walls  of  the  tent.  It  was  not  quite  imjKM'vious  to  drift- 
ing snow,  and  we  had  usually  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
stopping  uj)  cracks  and  openings  with  our  wind  clothes 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Hut  the  most  im})ortant  part  of  our  equipment  was, 
after  all,  our  firearms,  and  these,  fortunately,  we  had 
kejit  in  tolerably  good  order.  We  cleaned  the  rifles 
thoroughly  and  rubbed  them  with  train  -  oil.  We  had 
also  a  little  \aseline  arid  gun-oil  left  for  the  locks.  On 
taking  stock  of  our  anununition,  we  found,  to  our  jox-, 
that  we  still  had  about  lOO  rifle  cartridges  and  i  lo  small- 
shot  cartridges.  We  had  thus  enough,  if  nccessarv,  for 
several  more  winters. 
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At  last,  on  Tucsda)',  INIay  19th,  we  were  ready  for 
the  start.  Our  sIeclL;es  stood  loaded  and  lashed.  Ihe 
last  thint;  we  did  was  to  photograph  our  hut,  both  out- 
side and  inside,  and  to  leave  in  it  a  short  report  of  our 
journey.     It  ran  thus: 

"Tuesday,  May  19,  1S96.  We  were  fro/en  in  north 
of  Kotelnoi  at  about  7S  43'  north  latitude,  September 
22,  i'S93.  Drifted  northwestward  duriiiL;-  the  followiuLjj 
year,  as  we  had  expected  to  do.  johansen  and  I  left  the 
Frani,  March  14,  I'Sgs,  at  about  S4  4  north  latitude 
and  103  east  longitude,*  to  push  on  northward.  The 
command  of  the  remainder  of  tlie  expedition  was  trans- 
ferred to  Sverdrup.  Found  no  land  northward.  On 
April  6,  1S95,  we  had  to  turn  back  at  S6  14'  north  lati- 
tude and  about  95'  east  longitude,  the  ice  having  be- 
come impassable.  Shaped  our  c(nn"se  for  Cape  Migeh'; 
but  our  watches  having  stopped,  we  did  not  know  our 
longitude  with  certainty,  and  arrived  on  August  6,  1S95, 

*  This  was  a  slip  of  the  pen  ;  it  ought  to  be  102"  east  longitude. 
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at  four  «;lacii'r-(()VLMV(l  i.slands  to  thr  north  of  tlii^  liiK-  of 
i>laiuls,  at  about  Si  30  north  hititudc,  and  about  7  !•!. 
of  thi.s  |)hicc'.  Reached  this  place  August  j6,  1S95,  and 
tliought  it  safest  to  winter  here.  Lived  on  bear's  flesli. 
Are  starting  to-day  southwestward  ah)ng  tiie  land,  in- 
tending to  cross  over  to  Spitzbergen  at  llie  nearest  point. 
We  conjecture  tliat  we  are  on  Ciillies  Land. 

"  1m<ii)Tjoi-   Nanskn." 

This  earhest  report  of  our  journey  was  deposited  in 
a  brass  tube  which  had  formed  tlie  cylinder  of  the  air- 
l)unip  of  our"  Primus."  The  tube  was  closed  with  a  plug 
of  wood  and  hung  bv  a  wire  to  the  roof-tree  of  the  hut. 

At  length,  on  Tuesday,  the  igth  of  May,  we  were 
ready,  and  at  7  p.m.  left  our  winter  lair  and  began  our 
journey  south.  .After  having  had  so  little  exercise  all 
the  winter,  we  were  not  much  disposed  for  walking,  and 
thought  our  sledges  with  the  loaded  kavaks  heavv  to  pull 
along.  In  order  not  to  do  too  much  at  first,  but  make 
our  joints  supple  before  we  began  to  exert  ourselves 
seriously,  we  walked  for  only  a  few  hours  the  first  da\-,  and 
then,  well  satisfied,  pitched  our  camp.  There  was  such  a 
wonderfully  happy  feeling  in  knowing  that  we  were,  at 
last,  on  the  move,  and  that  we  were  actually  going  home- 
ward. 

The  following  day  (Wednesday,  ALiy  20th)  we  also 
did  only  a  short  da\'s  march.  We  were  making  for  the 
promontory    to   the  southwest  of   us  that  we  had   been 
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looking  ;it  all  iho  wiiiti  r.  |ii(li;iii!^  from  the  >1<\.  it  was 
on  the  lai-thcr  >\Av  of  thi>  luMclIand  that  \vc  .should  tind 
open  water.  We  weie  \er\'  ea;^er  to  .see  how  the  land  lay 
ahead  of  this  |)oint.  If  we  were  north  of  Cape  i.olley, 
the  land  nul^^t  beL;in  to  trend  to  the  southeast.     If,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  trend  of  the  coast  was  to  the  southwest, 
then  this  must  be  a  new  land  farther  west,  and  near 
Ciillies  Land. 

The  next  day  (Thursday,  May  21st)  we  reached  this 
promontory,  and  pitched  our  camp  there.     All  through 
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the  wintCM-  we  had  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  I  lope,  as 
we  expected  to  find  different  conditions  there  which 
would  facilitate  our  acKance ;  and  our  hopes  were  not 
to  be  disappointed.  From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I 
saw  t)]ien  water  not  far  off  to  the  south,  and  also  two 
new  snc)w-lan(ls,  one  lar_L;e  one  in  front  (in  the  south, 
40  \\'.),  anl  one  not  much  smaller  in  the  west  (S.  85^ 
W'.).  It  was  completel\-  covered  with  glacier,  and  looked 
like  an  evenly  vaulted  shield.  1  could  not  see  clearly 
how  the  coast  i-an  on  account  of  a  headland  to  the 
southv.ard.  Ikit  it  did  not  seem  to  trend  to  the  south- 
east, so  that  we  could  not  be  near  Cape  Lotley.  We 
now  lioped  that  we  mi<>ht  be  able  to  launch  our  kavaks 
the  \er\-  next  daw  and  that  we  should  tlien  make  ra[)id 
})roL!;ress  in  a  southwesterly  direction;  but  in  this  we 
were  disapj^ointed.  The  next  day  there  was  a  snow- 
storm, and  we  had  to  stay  where  we  were.  As  I  lay  in 
the  bag  in  the  morning,  i)reparing  breakfast,  I  all  at 
once  caught  sight  of  a  bear  walking  t[uietly  past  us  at 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  paces.  It  looked  at  us  and 
our  kavaks  once  or  twice,  but  could  not  quite  make  out 
what  we  were,  as  the  wind  was  in.  another  direction  and 
it  could  not  get  scent  of  us,  so  it  continued  its  way.  I 
let  it  u'o  unharmed;   we  still  had  food  enou"h. 

On  Salurdaw  May  23d,  the  weather  was  still  bad,  but 
we  went  ahead  a  little  wa}-  to  examine  our  road  onward. 
The  i)oint  to  be  found  out  was  whether  we  ought  at 
once  to  make  for  the  open  water,  that  lay  on  the  other 
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side  of  an  island  to  the  west,  or  whether  we  ouofht  to 
travel  southward  upon  the  shore-ice  along  the  land.  We 
came  to  a  headland  consisting  of  uncommonly  marked 
columnar  basalt,  which  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form 
we  called  the  "  Castle."  *  We  here  saw  that  the  land 
stretched  farther  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  that  the 
open  water  went  the  same  way,  only  separated  "^rom 
the  land  by  a  belt  of  shore-ice.  As  the  latter  appeared 
to  be  full  of  cracks,  we  decided  to  go  over  to  the  isl- 
and in  the  west,  and  put  to  sea  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  therefore  returned  and  made  all  ready.  Our  prep- 
arations consisted,  first  and  foremost,  in  carefully  calk- 
ing the  seams  of  our  kayaks  by  melting  stearine  over 
them,  and  then  restowing  the  cargo  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  us  to  sit  in  them.  The  following  day  (Sunday, 
May  24th)  we  moved  on  westward  towards  the  island, 
and  as  the  wind  was  easterly  and  we  were  able  to 
employ  sails  on  the  sledges  we  got  on  pretty  quickly 
across  the  flat  ice.  As  we  approached  the  island,  how- 
ever, a  storm  blew  up  from  the  southwest,  and  after 
the  sledges  had  upset  several  times  we  were  obliged 
to  take  down  our  sails.  The  sky  became  overcast, 
the  air  grew  misty,  and  we  worked  our  way  against 
the  stro'i<>-  wind  in  towards  the  land.  The  thing  was 
to  get  to  land  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  we  might  evi- 
dently expect  bad  weather.       Bat  now    the   ice  became 
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treacherous.  As  we  approached  the  land  tliere  were  a 
number  of  crachs  in  every  chrection,  and  these  were 
co\'ered  with  a  layer  of  snow,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  dieni.  While  Johansen  was  bus\-  lashing  the  sail  and 
mast  secure!}'  to  the  deck  of  his  kayak,  so  that  the  wind 
should  not  carry  them  a\\a\',  I  went  on  ahead  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  look  for  a  cam[)ini;-ground ;  but  all  of  a  sudden 
the  ice  sank  beneath  me,  and  1  la\-  in  the  water  in  a 
broad  crack  which  had  been  concealed  b\-  the  snow.  1 
tried  to  <2;et  out  again,  but  with  m\'  snow-shoes  firmlv 
fastened  it  was  not  })ossible  to  get  them  through  all  the 
rubble  of  snow  and  lumi)s  of  ice  that  liad  fallen  into  the 
water  on  the  toj)  of  them.  In  addition  to  this,  I  was 
fast  ned  to  the  sledge  by  the  harness,  so  that  1  could  not 
turn  round.  I'^ortunatelv,  in  the  act  of  fallino-,  I  liad  du<>' 
my  ].iikestaff  into  the  ice  on  the  ()i)posite  side  of  the 
crack,  and,  holding  myself  up  b\-  its  aid  and  the  one  arm 
that  I  had  got  above  the  edge  of  the  ice,  I  lay  waiting 
patiently  for  Johansen  to  come  and  pull  me  out.  I  was 
sure  he  must  have  seen  me  fall  in,  but  could  not  turn 
enou<>h  to  look  back.  When  I  tht)ught  a  lon<>;  time  had 
passed,  and  I  felt  the  staff  giving  way  and  the  water 
creeping  farther  and  farther  up  my  body,  I  began  to  call 
out,  but  received  no  answer.  I  shouted  louder  for  help, 
and  at  last  heard  a  "Hullo!"  far  behind.  After  some 
little  time,  when  the  water  was  up  to  my  chest,  and  it 
would  not  ha\'e  been  long  before  I  was  right  under, 
Johansen  came  up  and  I  was  pulled  out.     He  had  been 
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SO  occiii)icd  with  his  sledge  that  he  had  not  n  )ticed  that 
I  was  in  the  water  unti'  the  last  time  I  called.  This  ex- 
perience had  the  effect  of  making  me  careful  in  the  fut- 
ure not  to  go  on  such  deceitful  ice  with  my  snow-shoes 
firmly  attached.  By  observing  a  little  mor^  caution,  we 
at  length  reached  the  land,  and  found  a  camping-place 
where  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  shelter.  To  our 
surprise,  we  discovered  a  number  of  walruses  lying  along 
the  shore  here,  herd  upon  herd,  beside  the  cracks;  but 
we  took  no  notice  of  them  either,  for  the  present;  we 
thought  we  still  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  and 
blubber  to  draw  upon. 

During  the  succeeding  days  the  storm  raged,  and  we 
could  not  move.  The  entry  for  Tuesday,  May  26th,  is 
as  follows  :  "  We  have  lain  weather-bound  yesterday  and 
to-day  beneath  the  glacier  cliff  on  the  north  side  of 
this  island.  The  snow  is  so  wet  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  anywhere  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  open 
channel  outside  is  not  far  off,  and  we  shall  get  on  quickly 
there  when  once  the  storm  abates.  We  shall  then  make 
up  fen-  this  long  delay."  But  our  stay  was  to  be  longer 
than  we  thought.  On  Thursday,  May  28th,  the  journal 
says :  "  We  were  up  on  the  island  yesterday,  and  saw 
oi)en  sea  tcj  the  south,  but  are  still  lying  weather-bound 
as  before.  I  only  moved  our  tent-place  a  little  on  account 
of  the  cracks;  the  ice  threatened  to  open  just  beneath 
us.  There  are  a  great  many  walruses  here.  When  we 
go  out  over  the  ice  the  fellows  follow  us  and  come  up  in 
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tlie  craclcs  beside  us.     We  can  often  hear  tlieni  cjruntinf; 
as  they  gt),  and  butting  at  llie  ice  under  our  feet." 

Tliat  day,  ]io\ve\'er,  the  storm  so  far  abated  that  wo 
were  able  to  move  southward  along  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  On  the  way  we  passed  a  large  open  pool  i'l 
!he  shore-ic  '  betv  1  t.  is  islaiid  and  Mie  laiui.  It  must 
have  been  si  lUo'iv  •  .'re,  for  there  was  a  strong  current, 
which  was  proi;  .;iy  tiv  cause  of  this  [jool  being  kept 
oj)en.  We  jjassed  two  or  three  herds  of  walruses  ly- 
ing on  the  ice  near  it.  Concerning  these  I  wrote  that 
e\ening:  "I  went  u])  to  one  herd  of  about  nine  to  take 
photographs  of  the  animals.  1  went  close  up  to  them, 
behind  a  little  mound,  and  they  did  not  see  me;  but  di- 
rectly 1  rose  up,  not  more  than  20  feet  away  from  them, 
a  female  with  her  young  one  plunged  into  the  water 
thvough  a  hole  close  by.  I  could  not  get  the  others 
to  stir,  however  much  I  shouted.  Johansen  now  joined 
me,  and,  although  he  threw  lumps  of  snow  and  ice 
at  them,  they  would  not  move ;  they  only  struck  their 
tusks  into  the  lumps  and  sniffed  at  them,  while  I  kept 
on  photographing  them.  When  I  went  right  up  to 
them,  most  of  them  at  last  got  up  and  floundered  away 
towards  the  bole,  and  one  plunged  in ;  but  the  others 
stopi^ed  and  composed  themselves  to  sleep  again.  Soon, 
too,  the  one  that  had  first  disappeared  came  back  and 
crept  on  to  the  ice.  The  two  that  lay  nearest  to  me 
never  stirred  at  all;  they  raised  their  heads  a  little  once 
or  twice,  looked  contemptuously  at  me  as  1  stood  three 
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l^accs  from  them,  laid  their  heads  down  and  went  to 
slec])  a_L;:un.  They  baivly  moved  when  I  pricked  them 
Ml  the  snout  with  i  y  pikestaff,  but  I  was  able  to  get 
a  ]:)retiy  good  niiotograph  of  tlieni.  I  thought  I  now 
had  'Miou''h,  but  before  1  went  I  gave  tiie  nearest  one 
a  parting  i)oke  in  <lie  snout  with  my  pikestaff;  it  got 
right  up,  grunted  discontentedly,  looked  in  astonishment 
at  me  with  its  great  round  eyes,  and  then  (|uietlv  be- 
gan to  scratch  the  back  of  its  head,  and  1  -ot  another 
])h()tograiih,  whereupon  it  again  lay  cjuietly  cu  w  When 
we  went  on,  they  all  immediately  setHv.  '  tii^.nselves 
again,  and  were  King  like  immovable  ui 's>- js  of  tlesh 
when  we  finally  rounded  the  })romontO'V  and  lost  sight 
of  them," 

Once  more  we  liad  snow-storms,  and  now  lay  weather- 
bound on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

"  I""riday,  May  29th.     Lying  weather-bound. 

"Saturday,  May  30th.  Lying  weather- bound,  stop- 
ping up  the  tent  against  the  driving  snow  while  the  wind 
flits  round  us,  attacking  first  one  side  and  then  arc^ther." 
It  was  all  we  could  do  to  keep  ourselves  tolerably  dry 
during  this  time,  with  the  snow  drifting  in  throuuh  the 
cracks  on  all  sides,  on  us  and  our  bag,  melting  and  sat- 
urating everything. 

"  Monday,  June  ist.  Yesterday  it  at  last  grew  a  little 
calmer,  and  cleared  uj)  so  that  we  had  bright  sunsiiine  in 
the  evening.  We  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  m()\-ing  on, 
got  our   kayaks    and    everything    ready   to    launch,   and 
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crept  into  our  bag,  to  turn  out  early  this  mornitig  for  a 
fine  clay,  as  \vc  thought.  The  only  thing  that  made  it  a 
little  doubtful  was  that  the  barometer  had  ceased  risinLj — 
had  fallen  again  i  millim.,  in  fact.  In  the  night  the  storm 
came  on  again — the  same  driving  snow,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  now  the  wind  is  going  round  the  compass 
i^'illi  the  sun,  so  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of  it.  This 
is  beginning  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing;  I  rim  now 
seriously  afraid  that  the  Fnxui  will  get  home  before  us. 
I  went  for  a  walk  inland  yesterday.  There  were  iiat 
clay  and  gravel  stretches  cverywherc^  I  saw  numerous 
traces  of  geese,  and  in  one  place  some  white  egg-shell, 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  a  goose's  egg."  We  therefore 
called  the  island  (ioose  Island.* 

"Tuesday,  June  2d.  Still  lay  weather-bound  last 
night,  and  to-day  it  has  been  windier  than  ever.  Hut 
now,  towards  evening,  it  has  begun  to  abate  a  little, 
with  a  brightening  sky  and  sunshine  now  and  again  ; 
so  we  hope  that  there  will  really  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  Here  we  lie  in  a  hollow  in  the  snow,  getting 
wetter  and  wetter,  and  thinking  that  it  is  June  already 
and  everything  looks  beautiful  at  home,  while  we  have 
got  no  farther  than  this.  But  it  cannot  be  much  longer 
before  we  are  there.  Oh,  it  is  too  much  to  think  of !  If 
only  I  could  be  sure  about  the  Fraiu !  If  she  arrives 
before  us,  ah  !  what  will  those  poor  waiting  ones  do  T' 

*  Jackson,  who  saw  it  in  the  spring  of  iS'JS,  called  it  Mary  Elizabeth 
Island. 
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At  leivj;th.  011  Wt'diu'sdiy,  June  3(1,  \vc  went  on; 
but  now  the  west  wind  iiad  driven  the  ice  landward, 
so  that  lliere  was  no  h)ni;er  open  sea  to  travel  south 
uj)on.  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  over  the  ice 
along  the  land.  However,  the  wind  was  from  the  north, 
and  we  could  put  up  a  sail  on  our  sledges,  and  thus  get 
along  pretty  fast.  \W'  still  saw  se\eral  walruses  on  the 
ice.  and  there  were  also  some  in  the  water  that  were 
continually  putting  their  heads  up  in  the  cracks  and 
tiruntinu'  after  us.  The  ice  we  were  crossing  here  was 
remarkably  thin  and  bad,  and  as  we  got  farther  south  it 
became  even  worse.  It  was  so  weighed  down  with  the 
masses  of  snow  that  la\'  ujxju  it  that  there  was  water 
beneath  the  snow  wherc-ver  we  turned.  We  had  to 
make  towards  land  as  c|in'ckly  as  possible,  as  it  looked 
still  worse  farther  south.  By  going  on  snow-shoes, 
hovexer,  we  kei)t  fairl\-  well  on  the  top  of  the  snow, 
thouiih  often  both  sledge  and  snow-shoes  sank  down 
into  the  water  below  and  stuck  fast,  and  no  little 
trouble  would  be  caused  in  getting  everything  safely  on 
to  firmer  ice  again.  At  last,  howexer,  we  got  in  under 
a  high,  perpendicular  basaltic  cliff,*  which  swarmed 
with  auks.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  these 
birds  in  any  great  cjuantity  ;  hitherto  we  had  only  seen 
one  or  two  singly.  We  took  it  as  a  sign  that  we  were 
approaching  better- known  regions.     Alongside  of  it,  to 
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the  soutlicast,  tlu'iv  was  a  mikiII  x^\vV\  loioll,  ulu'if  iiiini- 
I)crs  of  fulmar  (PnHcllayia  o^laiialis)  si-c-mrd  to  hi.'  hrci'th 
inL;'.  ( )iir  su|)|)ly  of  food  wa^  now  ni'ttint;  \v\'\  low,  and 
wc  had  hi'cn  hoping;  for  a  \isit  ffoni  sonu-  hoar  or  otht'i*; 
hut  now  that  wr  nci'dcd  ihrni  thry  of  course  k'.'|)t  away. 
W'l'  then  determined  to  shoot  birds,  but  tlie  auks  tlew  too 
hi_L;h,  and  all  we  got  was  a  couple  of  fulmars.  .\s  we  just 
then  passed  a  herd  of  walruses  we  determined  to  take 
some  of  this  despised  food,  and  we  shot  one  of  tlu'in,  kill- 
ing; it  on  the  spot.  At  the  re|)()rt  tlu'  otliers  raised  their 
heads  a  little,  but  only  to  let  them  fall  again,  and  went  on 
slcej)ing.  To  get  our  |)ri/e  skinned  with  these  brutes 
Kinti  around  us  was  not  to  be  thouLiht  of,  and  wc  must 
drive  them  into  the  water  in  some  way  or  other.  This 
was  no  easy  matter,  however.  We  went  u])  to  them, 
shouted  and  halloed,  l)ut  they  only  looked  at  us  la/.ily,  and 
did  not  m()\e.  Then  we  hit  them  with  snow-shoe  staves; 
thev  became  anijrv,  and  struck  their  tusks  into  the  ice 
until  the  chijis  Hew,  but  still  would  not  move.  At  last, 
however,  by  continuing  to  poke  and  beat,  we  dro\'e  the 
whole  herd  into  the  water,  but  it  w.is  not  quick  work.  In 
stately,  dignified  procession  they  drew  back  and  shambled 
slowlx'  off,  (jne  after  the  other,  to  the  water's  edge.  I  lere 
they  again  looked  round  at  us,  grunting  discontentedly, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  water  one  by  one.  But  while 
we  were  cutting  up  tlicir  comrade  they  kept  coming  up 
again  in  the  crack  beside  us,  grunting  and  creeping  half  up 
on  the  ice,  as  if  to  demand  an  explanation  of  our  conduct. 
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After  IiaviniL;  supplied  ourselves  witli  as  much  meat 
And  blubber  as  we  th()UL;ht  \\\'  ncedi'd  for  the  moment,  as 
well  as  a  (|uantity  of  blood,  we  pitched  our  tent  close  by 
and  boiled  a  iL;dod  mess  of  blood  poi'ri(l_L;i',  which  lonsisti'd 
of  a  wonderful  mixture  of  blood,  powdered  fish,  Indian 
meal,  and  blubber.  \\\'  still  had  a  j^ood  wind,  anrl  sailed 
awav  merrilv  with  our  slediics  all  niiiht.  When  we  "'ot  to 
the  |)r()montory  to  the  south  of  us  we  came  to  open  water, 
which  here  ran  i"iL;ht  up  to  theed;,^eof  the  i^lacier-coxered 
land;  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  launch  our  ka)'aks  and 
set  off  alont;  by  the  "glacier  cliff,  in  open  sea  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  It  was  strange  to  be  usinj^  paddles  again 
and  to  sec  the  water  swarminiij  with  birds — auks  and  little 
auks  and  kitti wakes  all  round.  The  land  was  covered 
with  glaciers,  the  basaltic  rock  onl\'  projecting  in  one  or 
two  ])laces.  Tin  re  were  moraines,  too,  in  several  i)laces 
on  the  glaciers.  We  were  not  a  little  surjjrised,  after 
going  some  way,  when  we  discovered  a  flock  of  eider- 
ducks  on  the  water.  .A  little  later  we  saw  two  geese 
sitting  on  the  shore,  and  felt  as  if  we  had  come  into  (|uite 
civilized  regions  again.  After  a  couple  of  hours'paddling 
our  ])rogress  south  was  stop])ed  by  shore-ice,  while  the 
open  water  extended  due  west  towards  some  land  we  had 
pr*  iously  seen  in  that  direction,  but  which  was  now 
ct)veied  b)'  mist.  We  were  \'ery  much  in  doubt  as  to 
which  way  to  choose,  whether  to  go  on  in  the  open  water 
westward — which  must  take  us  towards  Spitzbcrgcn — 
or  to  leave  it  and  again    take  to  our  sledges  over  the 
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smooth  shore-ice  to  the  soutli.  Although  the  air  was 
thick  and  we  could  not  see  far,  we  felt  convinced  that  by 
£:()in'>-  over  the  ice  we  should  at  last  reach  open  water  on 
the  south  side  of  these  islands  among  which  we  were. 
Perhaps  we  might  there  find  a  shorter  route  to  S})itz- 
bertjen.  In  the  meantime  morning  was  far  advanced 
(June  5th),  and  we  pitched  our  camp,  well  pleased  at 
having  got  so  far  south.* 

As  it  was  still  so  hazy  the  following  day  (Saturday, 
June  6th)  that  we  could  not  see  any  more  of  our  sur- 
roundings than  before,  and  as  there  was  a  strong  north 
wind,  which  would  be  inconvenient  in  crossing  the  o])en 
sea  westward,  we  determined  on  going  southward  over 
the  shore-ice.  \W'  were  once  more  able  to  use  a  sail  on 
our  sledges  and  we  got  on  better  th.an  ever.  We  often 
went  along  without  any  exertion  ;  we  could  stand  on  our 
snow-shoes,  each  in  front  of  our  sledge,  holding  tlie  steer- 
ing-i)ole  (a  bamboo  cane  bound  firmly  to  the  stem  of  the 
kayaks)  and  letting  the  wind  carry  us  along.  In  the 
Liusts  we  often  went  along  like  feathers,  at  other  times 
we  had  to  pull  a  little  ourselves.  We  made  good  prog- 
ress, and  kept  on  until  far  into  the  night,  as  we  wanted 
to  make  as  much  use  of  the  wind  as  possible.  We 
crossed  right  over  the  broad  sound  we  h.ad  had  in  front 
of  us,  and  did  not  stop  until  we  were  able  t(^  pitch  our 
camp  by  an  island  on  its  southern  side. 

*  This    was   on   the  smilh   side   of  Jackson's  "  l"a|)c:    I'iiclitiiofen."  the 
must  northerly  point  wiiich  Jackson  had  readied  earlier  the  same  sprinij. 
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Next  evening  (Sunday,  June  7th)  we  went  on  again, 
still  southward,  before  the  same  northerly  wind,  and  we 
could  sail  well.  Wc  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  the 
land  Ix'fore  we  again  pitched  our  camp,  but  it  was  farther 
than  we  had  thought,  and  at  last,  when  morning  (Monday, 
June  Sth)  was  far  advanced,  we  had  to  stop  in  the  middle 
of  the  ice  in  a  furious  storm.  The  numerous  islands 
among  which  we  now  were  seemed  more  and  more  mys- 
terious to  us.  I  find  in  my  journal  for  that  day :  "Are 
continually  discovering  new  islands  or  lands  to  the  south. 
There  is  one  great  land  of  snow  beyond  us  in  the  west, 
and  it  seems  to  extend  southward  a  long  way."  Tliis 
snow  land  seemed  to  us  extremely  mysterious ;  we  had 
not  yet  discovered  a  single  dark  patch  upon  it,  only  snow 
and  ice  everywhere.  We  had  no  clear  idea  of  its  extent, 
as  we  had  only  caught  glimpses  of  it  now  and  then  when 
the  mist  lifted  a  little.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  low,  but  we 
thought  that  it  must  be  of  a  wider  extent  than  any  of 
the  lands  we  had  hitherto  travelled  along.  To  t'.e  east 
we  found  island  upon  island,  and  sounds  and  fjords  the 
whole  way  along.  We  mapped  it  all  as  well  as  we  could, 
but  this  did  not  help  us  to  find  out  where  we  were ;  they 
seemed  to  be  only  a  crowd  of  small  islands,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  view  of  v.hat  we  took  to  be  the  ocean  to 
the  east  opened  up  between  them. 

The  ice  o\'er  which  we  were  now  travelling  was 
remarkably  different  from  that  which  we  had  had  fariher 
north,  near  our  winter-hut;  it  was  corsiderably  thinner, 
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and  coNcrcd,  tdo,  willi  \er\'  thick  snow,  so  tliat  it  was 
not  in  a  l;ooc1  condition  for  ti\avcllint;  o\'cr.  When, 
tlicrcforc,  the  followini;"  da_\  (  Tucschiw  June  9th),  it  al>o 
beL;an  to  stick  in  lunip^  to  our  sno\v->lioes  and  the  sledj^e- 
runners,  the\-  I)olh  worked  I'ather  heavil\- ;  but  ihe  wind 
was  still  fa\()i"al)le,  and  we  sailed  aloni;  well  nolwilh- 
standini;'.  As  we  were  sailing  full  speed,  llyiuL;  loefore 
the  wind,  and  had  almost  reached  the  land,  johansen 
and  his  slechge  suddenh'  sank  down,  and  it  was  with 
ditlicullN-  that  he  managed  to  back  himself  and  his 
things  against  the  wind  and  on  to  the  hrmer  ice.  As 
I  was  ru>hing  along.  I  saw  that  the  snow  in  front  of 
me  had  a  sus])iciously  wet  color,  and  ni}'  ^now-shoes 
began  to  cut  through;  but  fortunatel}-  I  still  had  time 
to  lulT  before  an\-  further  niisfortune  occurred.  We 
had  to  take  down  our  sails  and  make  a  long  detour 
westward,  before  we  could  continue  our  sail.  Next 
da\-,  also,  the  snow  clogged,  but  the  wind  had  fresh- 
ened, and  we  sailed  better  than  ever.  As  the  land  to 
the  cast*  now  appeared  to  trend  to  the  southeast,  we 
steered  for  the  southei-nmost  point  of  a  land  to  the 
soulh\\e>t.t  It  brgan  to  loe  more  and  more  exciting. 
We  tho'iglu  wc  must  ha\e  covered  about  14  miles  that 
daw  and  reckoned  that  we  must  be  in  So  <S  north  lati- 
tude, and  we  >till  had  land  in  the  .south.  If  it  con- 
tinued far  in  that  direction   it  was   certain  that  we  could 

=^  It  proved  at'lcruanls  to  be    ■  Hooker  Island." 
■I-  It  i)rii\'e(l  to  be  "  \'orthl)i-ook  Ishmd." 
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not  be  on  Franz  Josef  Land  (as  I  still  thought  might  be 
the  case) ;  but  we  could  not  see  far  in  this  ha/.y  atmos- 
phere, and  then  it  was  remarkable  that  the  coast  on 
the  east  began  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction.  1  thought 
it  might  agree  with  Leigh -Smith's  maj)  of  I\Larkham 
Sound.  In  that  case  we  must  have  come  south  through 
a  sound  which  neither  he  nor  Payer  could  have  seen, 
and  we  were  therefore  not  so  far  out  of  our  longitude, 
after  all.  Hut  no  I  in  our  journey  southward  we  could 
not  possibly  ha\'e  passed  right  across  Payer's  1  )ove 
Glacier  and  his  various  islands  and  lands  without  ha\-- 
inu"  seen  them.  There  must  still  be  a  land  farther  west 
t)f  this,  between  I'^ranz  Josef  Land  and  Sj)it/.bergen ; 
Payer's  map  could  not  be  altogether  wrong.  I  wanted 
to  reach  the  land  in  the  southwest,  but  had  to  stop  on 
the  ice ;  it  was  too  far, 

"Our  i^rovisions  arc  getting  low;  we  liave  a  little 
meat  for  one  more  day,  but  there  is  no  Ii\'ing  thing  to 
be  seen,  not  a  seal  on  the  ice,  and  no  open  water  any- 
where. How  long  ih  this  going  on  .•'  If  W(  do  not  soon 
reach  open  sea  au;ain,  where  there  mav  '  Ljamc  to  be 
had,  things  will  not  look  \-ery  j^leasant. 

"Tuesday,  June  i6th.  The  last  few  ''ays  have  been 
so  eventful  that  there  has  been  no  time  write.  I  must 
tr\-  to  make  u[)  for  lost  time  this  beaut  .,,  morning,  while 
the  sun  is  peeping  in  under  the  tent.  The  sea  lies  blue 
and  shining  outside,  and  one  can  lie  and  fancy  one's  self 
at  home  on  a  June  morning." 
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Or  Friday,  June  12th,  \vc  started  again  at  4  a.m.  witli 
sails  on  our  sledges.  There  had  been  frost,  so  the  snow 
was  in  much  better  condition  a<j[ain.  It  had  been  very 
windy  in  the  niglit,  too,  so  we  hoj)ed  for  a  good  day. 
On  the  jircceding  day  it  had  cleared  up  so  that  we  could 
at  last  see  distinctly  the  lands  around.  We  now  discov- 
ered that  we  must  steer  in  a  more  westerly  direction  than 
we  had  done  during  the  preceding  days,  in  order  to  reach 
the  south  [joint  <)f  the  land  to  the  west.  The  lands  to 
the  east  disappeared  eastward,  so  we  had  said  good-bye 
to  them  the  day  before.  We  now  saw,  too,  that  there 
was  a  broad  sound  in  the  land  to  the  west,*  and  that  it 
was  one  entire  land,  as  we  had  taken  it  to  be.  The  land 
north  of  this  sound  was  now  so  tar  away  that  I  could 
only  just  see  it.  In  the  meantime  the  wind  had  dropjjed 
a  good  deal ;  the  ice,  too,  became  more  and  more  uneven 
— it  was  evident  that  we  had  conie  to  the  drift-ice,  and  it 
was  much  harder  work  than  we  had  exj^ected.  We  could 
see  by  the  ni-  that  tliere  must  be  open  water  to  the  south, 
and  as  we  went  on  we  heard,  to  our  joy,  the  sound  of 
breakers.  At  6  a.m.  we  stoj^ped  to  rest  a  little,  and  on 
going  up  on  to  a  hummock  to  take  a  longitude  observa- 
tion I  saw  the  wrter  not  far  off.  From  a  higher  piece  of 
glacier-ice  we  could  .-.ee  it  better.  It  extended  towards 
the  nromontorv  to  the  southwest.  I'^ven  thouirh  the  wind 
had  beconie  a  little  westerly  now,  we  still  hojjcd  to  be  able 

*  Tliu  soLiiul  Ijetwccii  Xorthhrook  Island  and  linice  Island  liii  the  one 
side  and  Peter  Head,  on  Alexandra  Lanfl,  on  the  ulher  side. 
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to  sail  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  determined  to  go  to 
the  water  by  the  shortest  way.  We  were  ([uickly  at  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  and  once  more  saw  the  blue  water  spread 
out  before  us.  We  soon  had  our  kayaks  lashed  together 
and  the  sail  up,  and  put  to  sea.  Nor  were  our  h()i)es 
disa])pointed ;  we  sailed  well  all  day  long.  M  times  the 
wind  was  so  strong  that  we  cut  through  the  water,  and 
the  waves  washed  unpleasantly  over  our  kayaks ;  but  we 
got  on,  and  we  had  to  put  U])  with  being  a  little  wet. 
We  soon  passed  the  point  we  had  been  making  for,*  and 
here  we  saw  that  the  land  ran  westward,  that  the  edge 
of  the  unbroken  shore-ice  extended  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  that  wc  had  water  in  front  of  us.  In  good 
spirits,  wc  sailed  westward  along  thr  margin  of  the  ice. 
So  wc  were  at  last  at  the  south  t)f  i''c  land  in  which  we 
had  been  wandering  for  so  long,  and  where  we  had  sjjcnt 
a  long  winter.  It  struck  me  more  than  ever  that,  in 
spite  of  everything,  this  south  coast  would  agree  well 
with  Leigh  Smith's  map  of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  the 
country  surrounding  their  winter  quarters;  but  then  I 
remembered  Payer's  map  and  dismissed  the  thought. 

In  the  evening  we  put  in  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  so  as 
to  stretch  our  legs  a  little;  the\'  were  stiff  with  sitting 
in  the  kavak  all  dav.  and  we  wanted  to  get  a  little  view 
over  the  water  to  the  west  bv  ascending  a  hummock. 
As   we  went  ashore   the   question   arose   as   to    how   we 

*  Cape  Barents. 
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slioLild  moor  our  j^rccioiis  vessel.  "  Take  one  of  the 
braces,"  said  joliansen;  he  was  standing  on  the  ice. 
"lint  is  it  strong  enougii  .^"  "Yes,"  he  answered;  "1 
ha\e  used  it  as  a  hah'ard  on  niv  sled<>e-sail  all  the 
lime."  "  ( )h,  well,  it  doesn't  re(|uire  much  to  hold  these 
light  kayaks,"  said  I,  a  little  ashamed  of  ha\ing  been 
so  timid,  and  I  moored  them  with  the  hal\'ai-d,  which 
was  a  strap  cut  from  a  raw  walrus  hide.  We  had  been 
on  the  ice  a  little  while,  moving  up  and  down  close 
to  the  kayaks.  The  wind  had  dropped  considerably,  and 
seemed  to  be  more  wi'sterly,  making  it  doubtful  whether 
we  could  make  u^e  of  it  any  longer,  and  we  went  up  on 
to  a  hummock  close  b)'  to  ascertain  this  better.  As  we 
stood  there,  Johansen  suddenly  cried,  "  1  say!  the  ka\'aks 
are  adrift  I"  We  ran  down  as  hard  as  we  could.  I'liey 
were  ah'eadv  a  little  way  out,  and  were  drifting  c[uit:kly 
off;  the  painter  had  given  way.  "  Here,  take  my  watch!"' 
I  .:A  to  Johansen,  giving  it  to  him;  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  I  threw  of^  some  clothing,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
swim  more  easilw  I  did  not  dare  to  take  evervthing 
off,  as  I  might  so  easih'  get  cramp.  1  sprang  into  the 
water,  but  the  wind  was  off  the  ice,  and  the  light 
kayaks,  with  their  high  rigging,  gave  it  a  good  hold. 
They  were  already  well  out,  and  were  drifting  rapidly. 
The  water  was  icv  cold;  it  was  hard  work  swimming 
with  clothes  on;  and  the  kayaks  (^rifted  farther  and 
farther,  often  cjuicker  than  I  could  swim.  It  seemed 
more  than  doubtful  whether  I  could  mana!>e  it.      But  all 
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our  li()j)L'  wa.v  drifting  there;  all  we  possessed  was  on 
board -we  had  not  ewii  a  knife  with  u> ;  and  whether  I 
got  cramj)  and  sank  here,  ox  tunu'd  haik  withonl  the 
kayaks,  it  would  conv  to  prett\'  nuieh  the  same  thing; 
so  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost.  W  hen  I  got  tired 
I  turned  over,  and  swam  on  m\-  ha'jk,  and  then 
1  could  see  johansen  walking  restlessly  up  and  down 
on  the  ice.  Poor  lad!  lie  c  ild  not  stand  still,  and 
tiiought  it  di'eadful  not  to  Ijc  d)le  to  do  anything,  lie 
had  not  much  ho])e  that  I  could  do  it.  but  it  would  not 
improw  matters  in  the  least  if  he  threw  himself  into 
the  water  too.  I  le  said  afterwards  that  these  wei'e  the 
worst  moments  he  had  ever  li\ed  through.  Hut  when 
I  turned  o\er  again  and  saw  that  I  was  nearer  the 
kayaks,  my  courage  rose,  and  I  redoubled  my  exertions. 
I  felt,  howe\'er.  tjiat  m\-  limbs  were  gradually  stiffening 
and  losinn;  all  feelinLf.  and  1  knew  that  in  a  shoit  time  I 
should  not  be  able  to  move  them.  Ihit  there  was  not  far 
to  go  now;  if  I  could  onl\-  hold  out  a  little  longer  we 
should  be  saved — and  !  went  on.  Ihe  strokes  became 
more  and  more  feeble,  but  the  di.-tance  became  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  I  began  to  think  I  should  reach  the 
kayaks.  At  last  I  was  able  to  stretch  out  ni)-  hand  to 
the  snow-shoe  which  la)-  across  the  sterns.  I  grasped  it, 
pulled  nnse'f  in  to  the  edge  of  the  ka\ak — and  we  were 
sa\ed  I  1  tried  to  pull  m}-self  up.  but  the  whole  of  my 
bod\'  was  so  stiff  with  cx)ld  that  this  was  an  impossibilitw 
V(^x  a  moment  I  thought  that,  after  all,  it  was  too  late;   I 
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was  to  ^c't  X)  far,  but  imt  \k'  .ink'  to  '^ut  in.  After  a 
link',  hoUL'\L'r,  I  inanat;i.'(l  to  >\\iiiL;  one  k'l;'  u|)  on  to  the 
e(lL;-e  of  the  sk'd^c  which  hi\' on  thi'  (k'(  k.  and  in  this  \\a\' 
nuinai^cd  to  tunihk'  up.  'There  I  >al,  hut  ,so  stiff  with 
eold  that  I  hatl  (hrfuuUv-  in  packlHni;-.  Xoi"  was  it  easy 
to  padcUi'  in  {\\v  douhk-  \esst'l,  where  (  Ihst  had  to  take 
one  or  two  strokes  on  one  si(k',  and  thi'U  step  into  tlie 
other  kayak  to  take-  a  few  strokes  on  the  othei-  sick-.  If  I 
had  keen  ahk'  to  separate  theni,  and  row  in  one  while  I 
towed  the  other,  it  woukl  ha\e  been  t'as\-  enough  ,  but  1 
eoukl  not  undertake  that  jjiece  of  work,  for  I  shouUl  ha\e 
been  stiff  before  it  was  (U)ne  ;  the  thint;  to  l:)e  (k)ne  was  to 
keep  warm  by  rowing  as  hard  as  I  coukk  The  cokl  had 
robbed  my  whok-  bod\'  of  feeUng,  but  when  the  gusts  of 
wind  came  tliey  seemerl  to  go  iMght  througli  me  as  I 
stood  then'  in  m\  tliin,  wet  woollen  shirt.  I  shi\'ered,  my 
teeth  chattereci,  and  1  was  numl)  almost  all  o\'ei-;  but  I 
could  still  Use  the  paddle,  and  I  should  get  warm  when  I 
got  back  on  to  the-  ice  again.  Two  auks  were  King  close 
to  the  bow,  and  the  thought  t)f  haxing  auk  for  supper 
was  to(  temi)ting;  wc  were  in  want  of  food  now.  I 
got  hold  of  m\-  iJLUi  cUid  shot  them  with  one  discharge. 
Johansen  said  afterwards  that  he  started  at  the  report, 
thinking  some  accident  had  happened,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand what  1  was  about  out  there,  but  when  he  saw 
me  paddle  and  ])ick  up  two  birds  he  thought  I  had  gone 
out  of  m\-  mind.  At  last  I  managed  to  reach  the  edge 
of    the    ice,   but    the   current   had   driwn    me   a   lonu   wa\' 
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trom  oiir  huulinj^-placi.'.  joluin^cn  caim-  aliiiiu;  tlu'  t(lt;c 
ot  the  ice.  iumpi'd  into  thr  kawik  hr^iflc  me.  and  w^' 
^(»()ii  j^ol  hack  to  Mill"  |)L'uc'  I  \\a>  uiuK'iiiahK'  a  i^ood 
(leal    cxliaiisted    aiul   could    barclv  iiumauc    to   cr.iwl   (ui 
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land.  I  could  scarcely  stand;  and  white  1  >hook  and 
trembled  all  o\er  lolianscn  had  to  pull  off  the  wi't  things 
1  had  on.  put  on  the  few  dr\-  ones  1  still  had  in  re>er\-e. 
and  spread  the  >leepin!4-ba_!4'  out  upon  the  id'.      I  packed 
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myself  well  into  it,  and  he  covered  nie  with  the  sail  and 
everything;  he  could  find  to  keej)  out  the  cold  air.  There 
1  lav  shiverin!'  for  a  lonir  time,  but  tiraduallv  the  warmth 
bcLjan  to  return  to  \w\  bodv.  I'Or  some  time  longer, 
howexer.  m\-  feet  had  no  more  feelinii;  in  them  than 
icicles,  for  they  had  been  partlx'  naked  in  the  water. 
While  Johansen  put  up  the  tent  and  i)rejxired  supj)er, 
consistini;"  of  m\'  two  auks,  I  fell  asleep,  lie  let  me 
sK'cp  (|uietly.  and  when  1  awoke  supper  had  been  ready 
for  some  time,  and  stood  simmering  o\er  the  fire.  Auk 
and  hot  sou])  soon  effaced  the  last  traces  of  m\'  swim. 
l)uring  the  night  my  clothes  were  hung  out  to  dr\',  and 
the  next  day  were  all  nearl\-  dr\  again. 

As  the  tidal  current  was  strong  here,  and  there  was 
no  wind  for  sailing,  we  had  to  wait  for  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  St)  as  nt)t  to  have  the  ciu'rent  against  us;  and  it  was 
not  until  late  the  following  e\ening  that  we  went  on 
again.  We  paddled  and  got  on  well  until  towards  morn- 
ing (June  14th),  when  we  came  to  some  great  herds  of 
walrus  on  the  ice.  Our  supply  of  meat  was  exhausted 
but  for  some  auks  we  had  shot,  and  we  had  not  many 
pieces  of  blubber  left.  We  would  rather  ha\e  had  a 
bear,  but  as  we  had  seen  none  lately  it  was  perhaps 
best  to  suppl)'  ourselves  here.  W'e  ])ut  in,  and  went  up 
to  one  herd  behind  a  hummock.  We  preferred  vouiv'- 
ones,  as  they  were  much  easier  to  manipulate  ;  and 
there  were  several  here.  I  first  shot  one  c|uite  small, 
and    then   another.     The   full-grown   animals  started   up 
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at  the  first  report  and  looked  round,  and  at  the 
second  shot  the  whole  herd  beujan  to  c^o  into  the 
water.  The  mothers,  however,  would  not  lea\e  their 
dead  younj;'  ones.  One  sniffed  at  its  youni;  one,  and 
pushed  it,  evidently  unable  to  make  out  what  was  the 
matter;  it  only  saw  the  blood  spurting  from  its  head, 
it  cried  and  wailed  like  a  human  beinj^-.  At  last,  when 
the  herd  began  to  plunge  in,  the  mother  pushed  her 
young  one  before  her  towards  the  water.  I  now 
feared  that  I  should  lose  my  booty,  and  ran  forward 
to  save  it  ;  but  she  was  too  quick  for  me.  She 
took  the  young  one  by  one  fore-leg,  and  disappeared 
with  it  like  lightning  into  the  depths.  The  other 
mother  did  the  same.  I  hardly  knew  how  it  had 
all  hajipened,  and  remained  standing  at  the  edge 
looking  down  after  them.  I  thought  the  young  ones 
must  rise  to  the  surface  again,  but  there  was  nothinti  to 
be  seen  ;  they  had  disappeared  for  good.  The  mothers 
must  lia\e  taken  them  a  long  way.  I  then  went  to\*ards 
another  herd,  where  there  were  also  voun<j:  ones,  and 
shot  one  of  them  ;  but,  made  wiser  by  experience,  I  shot 
the  mother  too.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  her  bend 
over  her  dead  young  one  before  she  was  shot,  and  e\en 
in  death  she  lay  holding  it  with  one  fore-leg.  So  now 
we  had  meat  and  blubber  enoutih  ti)  last  a  long  time,  and 
meat,  too,  that  was  delicious,  for  the  side  of  young  walrus 
tastes  like  loin  of  mutton.  To  this  we  added  a  dozen 
auks,  so  our    larder    was  now  well  furnished  with  good 
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ftuxl  ;  and  if  wo  needed  more  tlie  water  was  full  of  auks 
and  other  food,  so  there  was  no  dearth. 

The  walruses  here  were  innumerable.  I'he  herds 
that  had  been  lyin*;;  on  the  ice  and  had  now  disappeared 
were  large  ;  but  there  had  been  many  more  in  the  water 
outside.  It  seemed  to  seethe  with  them  on  every  side, 
great  and  small  ;  and  when  I  estimate  their  number  to 
]ia\e  been  at  least  ;oo,  it  is  certainly  not  o\er  the  mark. 
At  1.30  the  next  morning  (Monday,  June  15th)  we 
proceeded  on  our  way  in  beautifully  calm  weather.  As 
walruses  swarmed  on  all  sides,  we  did  not  much  like 
paddling  singly,  and  for  some  distance  lashed  the  kayaks 
together;  for  we  knew  how  obtrusive  these  gentlemen 
could  be.  The  day  before  they  iiad  come  pretty  near. 
poj)ped  up  close  beside  my  kayak,  and  .several  times  fol- 
lowed us  closclv  a  long  distance,  but  without  doinir  us 
an\'  harm.  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  curiosity,  and 
that  they  were  not  really  dangerous;  but  Johansen  was 
not  so  sure  of  this.  lie  thought  we  had  had  experience 
to  the  contrary,  and  urged  that  at  any  rate  caution  could 
do  no  harm.  .\11  day  long  we  saw  herds,  that  often  fol- 
lowed us  along  wa\,  pressing  in  round  the  kayaks.  We 
ke))t  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice;  and  if  any  came  too 
near,  we  jiut  in,  if  possible,  on  an  ice-foot.*  We  also 
kept  close  together  or  beside  one  another.       We  paddled 


"'  The  ice-foot  is  the  part  of  a  (loo  wiiicii  often  ])iojects  into  tiie  water 
under  tlie  surface.  It  is  formed  tiirou<,di  llie  tiiawinij;  of  liie  upper  part  of 
liie  ice  in  tiie  suiiinuM-linie  i)v  tiie  warnu'r  surface  Ia\er  of  the  sea. 
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jx\>t  OIK'  Iari;L'  lu-rd  on  tlic  ice,  and  could  hear  tluni  a 
lont;  way  off  lowing  like  cows. 

W'c  glided  (iiiickl)'  on  aloiiL;  the  coast,  but  unfortu- 
nately a  mist  hunt;"  over  it.  so  that  it  was  often  impossible 
to  determine  whether  they  were  channel  or  iL;laciers  bi'- 
tween  the  dark  patches  which  we  could  just  diNtin^uish 
upon  it.  I  wanted  very  much  to  ha\e  seen  a  little  more 
of  this  land.  My  susj^icion  that  we  weie  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Leigh  .Smith  winter  quarters  had  become 
stronger  than  ever.  Our  latitude,  as  also  tlu'  direction 
of  the  coast-line  and  the  situation  of  the  inlands  and 
.sounds,  seemed  to  agree  far  too  well  to  admit  of  the  |)os- 
sibility  of  imagining  that  another  such  group  of  islands 
could  lie  in  the  short  distance  between  I'lan/.  jo.^ef  Land 
and  .Spitzbergen.  .Such  a  coincidence  would  be  alto- 
gether too  remarkable.  Ah)re()\er,  we  caught  glimpses 
of  land  in  the  far  west  which  in  that  case  could  not  lie 
far  from  Northeast  Land.  Hut  Payer's  map  of  the  land 
north  of  this.^  Johansen  maintained,  with  reason,  that 
Payer  could  not  j)o>sibly  ha\e  made  such  mi>takes  as 
we  should  in  that  case  be  obliged  to  assume. 

Towards  morning  we  rowed  for  M)me  time  without 
seeing  any  walrus,  and  now  felt  more  >ecure.  just  then 
we  saw  a  solitar\"  rover  pop  up  a  little  iii  front  of  u>. 
Johansen,  who  was  in  front  at  the  time,  put  in  to  a  sunken 
ledge  of  ice;  and  although  I  really  thought  that  this  was 
caution  carried  to  excess,  I  was  aw  tl;e  point  of  follow- 
ing his  example.      I   had  not  got  so  fai\  however,  when 
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suddenly  the  walrus  shot  U|)  beside  me,  threw  itself  on  to 
the  eduje  of  the  kavak,  took  hold  farther  over  the  iX^icV 
with  one  fore-flipper,  and.  as  it  tried  to  upset  nie,  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  kavak  with  its  tusks.  I  held  on  as  tiiijhtly  as 
possible,  so  a^  not  to  be  ujjset  into  the  water,  and  struek 
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at  the  animal's  head  with  the  paddle  as  hard  as  I  could. 
It  took  hold  of  the  kayak  once  more  and  tilted  me  up. 
.so  that  the  deck  was  almost  under  water,  then  let  cjo, 
and  raised  itself  right  up.  I  seized  m\'  gun,  but  at 
the  same  moment  it  turned  round  and  disappeared  as 
c|uickl\-  as  it  had  come.  The  whole  thing  had  haj:)|)ened 
in  a  niomeiil,  and  I  was  just  going  to  remark  to  Johanscn 
that  we  were  fortunate  in  escaping  so  easily  from  that 
adventure,  when    I    noticed    that    my  legs  were   wet.     I 
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listened,  and  now  heard  the  water  trickhiiLj  into  tiie 
kayak  under  me.  To  turn  and  run  her  in  on  to  the 
sunken  ledi^e  of  iee  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  hut 
I  sank  there.  The  thin<j[  was  to  ujet  out  and  on  to 
the  ice,  the  kavak  all  the  time  ^ettinti  fuller.  'I'he 
ediie  of  the  ice  was  hiiih  and  loose,  but  I  manatjed  to 
ii;et  up;  and  Johansen,  by  tiltintij  the  sinking  kayak  o\er 
to  starboard,  so  that  the  leak  came  above  the  water, 
managed  to  bring  her  to  a  i)lace  where  the  ice  was 
low  enough  to  admit  of  our  drawing  her  u|).  .Ml  I 
possessed  was  floating  about  inside,  soaked  through. 
"  What  I  most  regret  is  that  the  water  has  got  into  the 
photographic  apjxiratus,  and  perhaps  my  precious  pho- 
tographs are  ruined. 

"So  here  we  lie,  with  all  our  worldly  goods  spread 
out  to  dry  and  a  kayak  that  must  be  mended  before 
we  can  face  the  walrus  again.  It  is  a  good  biir  rent 
that  he  has  made,  at  least  six  inches  long ;  but  it  is 
fortunate  that  it  was  no  worse.  How  easily  he  might 
have  wounded  me  in  the  thigh  with  that  tusk  of  his  I 
And  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  me  if  we  had  been 
farther  out,  and  not  just  at  such  a  convenient  place  by 
the  edge  of  the  ice,  where  there  was  a  sunken  ledge. 
The  sleeping-bag  was  soaking  wet;  we  wrung  it  out  as 
well  as  we  could,  turned  the  hair  outside,  and  have 
spent  a  cajiital  night  in  it." 

On  the  evening  of  the  sar  e  da\-  I  wrote:  "To-day 
I    have  patched   my  kayak,  and  we  have   gone   over   all 
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thf  si'ain>  ill  both  k.n.iks  with  >tcariiK';  so  now  wo 
ho|)(.'  wr  shall  he  ahk-  to  j^o  on  in  ([iiitL'  sound  boats. 
In  the  nicantiuic  the  wahnisi-s  aic  \\'\\v^  outsidi'.  starini^ 
at  n>  with  their  L^reat,  round  t'Xi's,  j^runtint^  and  blou- 
ini;.  and  now  and  then  (  laniheriniL;  u|)  on  the  edL;e  of 
the  ice,  a>  thouL;li  they  wanted  to  (hi\'e  us  away. 
"  'l"ues(hiy.  June  2y\. 

"Do   I  slcc|).''      I  )ii   I   (Ircain  ? 
I)(t  I    wonder  and  dmiht  ? 
Arc  ihiiii^s  wliai  \\\v\  seem? 
<  )r  ari'  \  isioiis  about  .-' 

What  li:i>  ha|)i)cned  ?  I  ean  still  scarcely  ojrasp  it. 
I  low  incessant  aiv  the  vicissitudes  in  this  wandcriniij 
life!  \  few  da\s  au;o  swininiini;-  in  the  water  for  dear 
life,  attacked  b\'  walrus.  Ii\inj4;  the  sa\aj;e  life  which  I 
have  lived  for  more  than  a  year  now,  and  sure  of  a 
lonii;  journex'  before  us  oxer  ice  and  sea  throUL;h  un- 
known i\'t;ions  before  we  should  meet  with  other 
human  bein<;s  —  a  journex'  full  of  the  same  ups  and 
doxvns,  the  same  (lisa])pointments,  that  xve  have  become 
so  accustomed  to — and  noxv  living  the  life  of  a  civilized 
l'!uropean.  surrounded  by  everything  that  cixili/ation 
can  atTord  of  luxury  and  good  living,  xvith  abundance 
of  xvater.  soap,  toxvels.  clean,  soft  xvoollen  clothes,  books, 
and  evervthinu-  that  xve  have  been  sighing  for  all  these 
xvearv  months. 

'•  It  xvas  ])ast  middax'  on  June  17th  xxhen  I  turned  out 
to  prepare   breakfast.      I  had   been   down  to  the  edge  of 
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the  ice-  t(»  fetch  saU-watri.  had  itiade  ii|)  tlu-  liiv,  (  lit  up 
the  meat  and  |)ut  it  in  tlie  |)<)t.  and  had  aheadx  taken 
olf  OIK'  hoot,  pii'paratorv  to  cieepinu  into  tlie  hajj  a'jain. 
when  I  >au  that  the  niist  o\it  thi-  land  had  ri>en  a  httle 
since  tht-  pri'ceth'nj;  day.  I  thought  it  would  he  a>  well 
to  take  the  op|)ortiinity  of  havini;  a  look  round,  so  I 
|)Ut  on  my  hoot  ai^ain  and  went  u|)  on  to  a  hummock 
near  to  look  at  tlu-  land  beyond.  .A  i^entle  hree/.e 
came  from  the  land,  heariiiL;-  with  it  a  (onfusi-d  noix/ 
of  thousands  of  hird-voices  from  the  mountain  tlu-re. 
As  I  listened  to  these  sounds  of  life  and  movement, 
watched  lloek>  of  auks  llyin<ij  to  and  fro  al)o\e  m\' 
head,  and  as  my  eye  followed  the  line  of  c(tast.  stop- 
pino  at  the  dark,  naked  clilY.s.  i;lancin<;  at  the  cold. 
icy  jjlains  and  glaciers  in  a  land  which  I  believed  to  hi- 
unseen  bv  anv  human  eve  and  untrodden  b\-  anv  hu- 
man  foot.  rejXJsinL;  in  Arctic  majesty  behind  its  mantle 
of  mist — a  sound  suddenly  reached  my  ear  so  like  the 
barkin^Ljj  of  a  dog  that  1  started  It  was  onl\-  a  couple 
of  barks,  but  it  could  not  be  anything  else.  I  strained 
my  ears,  but  heard  no  more,  only  the  same  bubbling 
noise  of  thousands  of  birds.  I  must  ha\e  been  mis- 
taken, after  all;  it  was  only  birds  I  had  heard,  and  again 
my  eye  passed  from  sound  to  island  in  the  west.  Then 
the  barking  came  again — fir.st  single  barks,  then  full  cry; 
there  was  one  deep  bark,  and  one  sharper;  there  was 
no  longer  any  room  for  doubt.  .\t  that  moment  I 
remembered   having  heard    two    reports   the   day  before 
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which  I  tli()iii;ht  soiiiuh'd  like  >h(»l>.  I)iit  I  had  t-vplaiiu'd 
tlu'in  a\\a\'  a>  noiM-x  in  the  ice.  I  now  ^hoiitid  t(» 
|(ihan>rn  that  I  hrard  d<».!;>  faitiur  inland,  jdhansen 
started  up  from  the  ha;^  wheri'  \\v  \\\\  .sleepini;  and 
tuiuhli'd  (tut  (if  thi'  tent.  '  I  )()_!4>  .■*'  lie  (ould  not 
(|uile  taki'  it  in.  hut  had  to  L;i.'t  up  and  h>ten  with 
his  own  ears  wiiile  I  i;ot  hr«.'.ikfa>t  nad)-.  lie  \er\' 
much  douhled  the  pcissihiht)'  of  such  a  thini;,  wt  fancied 
once  or  twice  that  he  lieard  something  wliich  mi^hl  he 
taken  for  the  haikinj^  C)f  doi;^  ;  hut  then  it  was  drowned 
again  in  the  hii'd-noises,  and,  e\erythint;  i()n>idei'ed,  he 
thouuhl  that  wiiat  I  had  heard  was  nothing  more  than 
that.  I  said  he  might  heUeve  what  lie  liked,  hut  I 
meant  to  set  off  as  cpiickly  as  i)ossihle.  and  was  impatient 
to  get  hreakfa>t  swallowed.  1  had  emptied  the  last  of 
the  Indian  meal  into  the  soup,  feeling  sure  that  we 
should  ha\c  farinaceous  food  enough  1)\'  the  evening. 
As  we  were  eating  we  discussed  who  it  could  he,  wheth- 
er our  countrymen  oi"  Englishmen.  If  it  was  the  I'^ng- 
lish  expedition  to  I'" ran/,  Josef  Land  which  had  heen  in 
contem|)lation  when  we  started,  what  should  we  do  .^ 
*  Oh,  we'll  just  have  to  remain  with  them  a  day  or  two,' 
said  lohansen,  '  and  then  we'll  ha\e  to  go  on  to  .Spit/.- 
bergen,  else  it  will  he  too  lon'>;  bi'fore  we  ''et  home.' 
We  were  (juite  agreed  on  this  point;  hut  we  would 
take  care  to  get  some  good  pi"o\isions  for  the  \c)\'age 
out  of  them.  While  I  went  on,  johansen  was  to  stay 
beiiind  and  mind  the  ka\aks,  so  that  we  should  run  no 
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risk  (if  tluir  driftiii'n  a\v;u  with  tin-  ire.  I  H;(»t  out 
in\'  Min\\.>h()i'>.  <j[l;i!»,  and  ,i;iin,  and  wmn  irads'.  lutnrc 
slartini;  I  wiiit  up  (Mu  i-  luoir  to  li^trii  and  look  out  a 
road  across  tlu'  iiiu'\cn  i(  i-  to  tlu"  land.  Itiit  tlnir  was 
not  a  sound  lii<r  the  haiknii;  ol  doj^s.  onl\'  noisy  auks, 
har>li-ton«.(l  little  aid<s,  and  m  I'l-aniini;'  kiltiuaki's.  Was 
it  tlusc.  altiT  all,  that  I  had  heard?  I  set  olT  in  douhl. 
'I'lu-n  in  front  of  nir  I  saw  tlu'  fre>h  trac  ks  of  an  animal. 
Tlu'V  could  hardi)-  liaw  been  made  hy  a  fo.\,  for  if  they 
were,  the  foxes  here  nuisl  he  l)ii;i;er  than  an\  I  had  i'\cr 
seen.  lUit  (1(\l;s.^  Could  a  do.!.;  have  been  no  more  than 
a  few  hundred  pates  from  us  in  the  night  without  hark- 
ing, or  without  our  ha\ing  heard  il  ?  It  seemed  scarcely 
probable;  but.  whatever  it  was.  it  could  never  ha\e  been 
a  fo.\.  A  wolf,  then  .•'  I  went  on.  ni)-  mind  full  of 
strange  thoughts,  hoxei'ing  between  certaint)'  and  doubt. 
Was  all  our  toil,  were  all  our  troubles.  |)rivations,  and 
sutferings  to  end  here  .''  It  seemed  incredible,  and 
yet —  ( )ut  of  the  sh;ulow-laiul  ol  doubt,  certainty  was 
at  last  beginning  to  dawn,  .\gain  the  sound  of  a  ilog 
vel|)inL!;  readied  mv  ear.  more  distincth'  than  e\ei";  I 
saw  more  and  mon-  tracks  which  could  be  nothing  but 
those  of  a  dog.  .\mong  tlu'm  were  foxes'  ti'.ick.s,  and 
how  small  the)'  looked  I  .\  long  time  passed,  and  noth- 
ing was  to  be  heard  but  the  noise  of  the  birds.  .\g.u"n 
ai'ose  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  all  an  illusion.  Ter- 
ha|)s  it  was  onl\  a  ilream.  Uul  then  1  remendjeied  the 
do«'s'  tracks ;    the\".  at    an\'    rate,  were   no  delusion,      Ihil 
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if  there  were  people  here  we  could  scarcely  be  on  (ill- 
lies  Land  or  a  new  land,  as  we  had  believed  all  the  win- 
ter. We  must,  after  all,  be  on  the  south  side  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  and  the  sus])ici()n  I  had  had  a  few  days  ago 
was  correct,  namely,  that  we   had  come  south  through 
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an  unknown  sound  and  out  between  Hooker  Lsland  and 
Northbrook  Island,  and  were  now  off  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  the  im})ossibility  of  reconciling  our  position  with 
Payer's  map. 

"  It   was   with    a    strauLre    mixture  of   feelinfi's  that    I 
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made    my  way  in    towards    land    among    the    numerous 
hummocks  and  inequalities.     Suddenly  I  thought  I  heard 
a   shout  from   a  human   voice,  a   strange  voice,  the  first 
for  three  years.      How  my  heart  beat  and  the  blood  rush- 
ed   to    my  brain    as    I   ran    up   on   to   a   hummock    and 
hallooed   with    all    the   strength    of    my  lungs!      Hehind 
that  one  human  voice  in   the  midst  of  the  icv  desert   - 
this  one  message  from   life  —  stood  home   and  she  who 
was  waiting  there  ;    and    I   saw  nothing  else  as   I   made 
my  way  between   bergs   and  ice  -  ridges.     Soon    I    heard 
another  shout,  and  saw,  too,  from  an  ice-ridge,  a  dark  form 
moving  among  the  hummocks  farther  in.      It  was  a  do"  • 
but  farther  of^  came  another  figure,  and  that  was  a  man. 
W  ho  was  it?     Was  it  Jackson,  or  one  of  his  companions, 
or  was  it  perhaps  a  fellow-countryman?     We  approached 
one  another  quickly.     I  waved  my  hat;  he  did  the  same. 
I   heard  him   speak    to   the  dog,  and   I    listened.     It  was 
r:nglish,and  as  I  drew  nearer  I  thought  I  recofrnized  Mr. 
Jackson,  whom  I  remembered  once  to  have  seen. 

"  I  raised  my  hat;  we  extended  a  hand  to  one  another, 
with  a  hearty  'How  do  you  do?'  AU^e  us  a  roof  of 
mist  shutting  out  the  world  around,  beneath  our  feet  the 
rugged,  packed  drift-ice.  and  in  the  background  a  t>limj3se 
of  the  land,  all  ice,  glacier,  and  mist.  On  one  side  the 
civilized  European  in  an  English  check  suit  and  high 
rubber  water-boots,  well  shaved,  well  uroomed.  brino-jntr 
with  him  a  perfume  of  scented  soap,  i)crceptible  to  the 
wild  man's  sharpened  senses;  on  the  other  side  the  wild 
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man  clad  in  dirty  rai;s,  l^lack  witli  oil  and  soot,  with  long 
uncombed  hair  and  shan't;-)'  beard,  black  with  smoke,  with 
a  face  in  which  tlie  natural  fair  complexion  could  not 
possibly  be  discerned  through  the  thick  layer  of  fat  and 
soot  which  a  winter's  endeaxors  with  warm  water,  moss, 
raL;s,  and  at  last  a  knife,  had  sought  in  vain  to  remove. 
Xo  one  sus])ected  who  he  was  or  whence  he  came. 

"  Jackson  :  '  I'm  immensely  glad  to  see  you.' 

"  'Thank  you  ;  I  also.' 

"  '  1  lave  you  a  ship  here  ?' 

"  '  No;  my  shij)  Is  not  here," 

"  '  How  many  an.'  there  of  you  ?' 

"  '  I  have  one  companion  at  the  ice-edge.' 

"  As  we  talked,  we  had  begun  to  go  in  towards  land. 
I  took  it  for  ^ranted  that  he  had  recognized  me,  or  at 
any  rate  understood  who  it  was  that  was  hidden  behind 
this  savaue  exterior,  not  th'  ki.  g  that  a  total  stranuer 
would  be  received  so  hearti'y  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  quickly : 

"  'Aren't  you  Nanscn  T 

"  '  \'es,  1  am." 

"'  \\\  Jove!   1  am  glad  to  see  you!' 

"'And  he  seized  my  hand  and  shook  it  again,  while 
his  whole  face  became  one  ^nule  of  welcome,  and  delight 
at  the  unexi)ecte(l  meeting  beamed  from  his  dark  e\es. 

"  '  Where  have  you  come  from  now?'  he  asked. 

"  '  1  left  the  I'^raiii  in  S  j.  north  latitude,  after  having 
drifted  for  two  year>,  and   1   reached  the  86    15'  parallel. 
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where  we  had  to  turn  and  make  for  Franz  Josef  Land. 
We  were,  however,  obliged  to  stop  for  the  winter  some- 
where north  here,  and  are  now  on  our  route  ti)  vSjjit/- 
bergen. 

"  '  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily.  You  have  made 
a  good  trij)  of  it,  and  I  am  awfully  glad  to  be  the  first 
person  to  congratulate  you  on  your  return.' 

"  Once  more  he  seized  my  hand  and  shook  it  heartily, 
I  could  not  have  been  welcomed  more  warmly  ;  that  hand- 
shake was  more  than  a  mere  form.  In  his  hospitable 
English  manner,  he  said  at  once  that  he  had  'plenty  of 
room'  for  us,  and  that  he  was  expecting  his  ship  every 
day.  By  '  plenty  of  room'  I  discovered  afterwards  that  he 
meant  that  there  were  still  a  few  square  feet  on  the  floor 
of  their  hut  that  were  not  occupied  at  night  by  himself 
and  his  sleej)ing  companions.  But  '  heart-room  makes 
house-room,'  and  of  the  former  there  was  no  lack.  As 
soon  as  I  could  get  a  word  in,  I  asked  how  things  were 
Lrettincf  on  at  home,  and  he  was  able  to  q-ive  me  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  my  wife  and  child  had  both 
been  in  the  best  of  health  when  he  left  two  years 
ago.  Then  came  Norway's  turn,  and  Norwegian  })oli- 
tics ;  but  he  knew  nothing  about  that,  and  I  took  it  as 
a  sign  that  they  must  be  all  right  too.  He  now  asked  if 
we  could  not  go  out  at  once  and  fetch  Johansen  and  our 
beloncrincjs  ;  but  I  thought  that  our  kavaks  would  be  too 
heavy  for  us  to  drag  over  this  packed-up  ice  alone,  and 
that  if  he  had  men  enough  it  would  certainly  be  better  to 
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send  them  out.  If  we  only  !j;ave  Johansen  notice  by  n 
salute  from  our  guns  he  would  wait  patiently;  so  we 
each  fired  two  shots.  We  soon  met  several  men — Mr. 
.\rniitat;e.  the  second  in  command  ;  Mr.  Child,  the 
photographer;  and  the  doctor,  Mr.  Koetlitz.  As  they 
a])pr()achcd,  Jackson  gave  them  a  sign,  and  let  them 
understand  who  I  was ;  and  I  was  again  welcomed 
heartilv.  We  met  yet  others — the  botanist,  Mr.  l*"isher ; 
Mr.  liurgess,  and  the  Innn  Hlomqvist  (his  real  name  was 
Melenius).  Fisher  has  since  told  me  that  he  at  once 
thought  it  must  be  me  when  he  saw  a  man  out  on  the  ice; 
but  he  quite  gave  up  that  idea  when  he  met  me,  for  he 
had  seen  me  described  as  a  fair  man,  and  here  was  a 
dark  man,  with  black  hair  and  beard.  When  they  were 
all  there,  Jackson  said  that  I  had  reached  <S6  15'  north 
latitude,  ami  from  se\en  powerful  lungs  I  was  given  a 
triple  British  cheer  that  echoed  among  the  hummocks. 
Jackson  immediately  sent  his  men  off  to  fetch  sledges  and 
go  out  to  Johansen,  while  we  went  on  towards  the  house, 
which  I  now  thougiit  1  could  see  on  the  shore.  Jackson 
now  told  me  that  he  had  letters  for  me  from  home,  and 
that  both  last  spring  and  this  he  had  had  them  with  him 
when  he  went  north,  on  the  chance  of  our  meeting. 
We  now  found  that  in  March  he  must  have  been 
at  nt)  <'reat  distance  south  of  our  winter -hut,*  but 
had  to  turn  there,  as  he  was  stop[)cd  by  open  water — 

*  He    had    rcaclu'd    Cajic    Riclith(;feti,  about    35   miles    to   tlie   souili 
of  us. 
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the  same  open  water  over  which  we  had  seen  the  dark 
atmosphere  all  the  winter.  (  )nly  when  we  eame  up 
nearly  to  the  houses  did  he  in(|uire  more  particularly 
about  the  Jn-ixm  and  our  drifting,  and  I  briefly  told  him 
our  story,  lie  told  me  afterwards  that  from  the  time  we 
met  he  had  believed  that  the  ship  had  been  destroyed, 
and  that  we  two  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  expedi- 
tion.      He  th()Ut;ht  he  had  seen  a  sad  expression  in  my 
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face  when  he  first  asked  about  the  shi]),  and  was  afraid 
of  touchint;  on  the  subject  again.  Indeed,  he  luid  even 
quietly  warned  his  men  not  to  ask.  It  was  on))'  tlirough 
a  chance  remark  of  mine  that  he  found  out  \\'\>  mistake, 
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and  began  to  inciuirc  nioiv  particiilarlv  about  tin-  /''mm 
and  till'  others. 

"Tlicn  we  arrived  at  the  house,  a  low  Russian  timber 
hut  Ixiii!^  on  a  llat  terraee,  an  old  shore-line  beneath  the 
mountain,  and  50  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  surrounded 
1)\  a  stable  and  four  circular  tent-houses,  in  which  stores 
were  kept.  We  entered  a  comfortable,  warm  nest  in  the 
midst  of  these  desolate,  wintry  surroundings,  the  roof 
and  walls  covered  with  ureen  cloth.  On  the  walls  hun<r 
photographs,  etchings,  i)hoto  -  lithographs,  and  siiclves 
everywhere,  containing  books  and  instruments;  under 
the  root  clothes  and  shoes  huiiLr  drxinu',  and  from  the 
little  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  IIocm'  of  this  cox,)-  room 
the  warm  coal  fire  shone  (Hit  a  hospitable  welcome. 
^•\  strange  feeling  came  over  me  as  I  seated  myself 
in  a  comfortable  chair  in  these  unwonted  surroundings. 
At  one  stroke  of  chan^ini'-  fate  all  resijonsibilitx',  all 
troubles  were  swept  away  from  a  mind  that  had  been 
oppressed  by  them  during  three  long  years;  I  was  in 
a  safe  haven,  in  the  midst  of  the  ice,  and  the  longings 
of  three  years  were  lulled  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  the 
dawning  day.  My  duty  was  done;  my  task  was  ended; 
now  I  could  rest,  only  rest  and  wait. 

"A  carefully  soldered  tin  jjacket  was  handed  to  me; 
it  contained  letters  from  Norway.  It  was  almost  with 
a  trembling  hand  and  a  beating  heart  that  I  opened  it; 
and  there  were  tidings,  only  good  tidings,  from  home. 
A  delightful  feeling  of  peace  settled  upon  the  soul. 
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"  Tlicn  (limuT  was  served,  and  how  nice  it  wa>  to 
have  bread,  butter,  milk,  su^ar,  coffee,  and  I'verythini;  that 
a  year  had  taught  lis  to  do  without  and  yet  to  Ioiil;  for  I 
lUit  the  height  of  conifort  was  reached  when  ui-  were 
able  to  throw  off  our  dirlv  ra^s,  have  a  warm  bath,  and 
i^et  rid  of  as  much  dirt  a>  was  possible  in  one  bout;  but 
we  only  succeeded  in  beconiinj;-  anything  like  clean  af- 
ter several  days  and  many  attempts.  'I'hen  clean,  soft 
clothes  from  head  to  foot,  hair  cut,  and  the  shai;t;y 
beard  sha\ed  off,  and  the  transformation  from  sava^^e 
to  luu'opean  was  complete,  and  even  more  sudden  than 
in  the  reverse  direction.  I  low  deliu,"htfully  comfortable 
it  was  to  be  able  to  put  on  one's  clothes  without  beinii^ 
made  ureasv,  but,  most  of  all,  to  be  able  to  move  with- 
out  feeling  them  stick  to  the  body  with  every  mo\ement  I 

"  It  was  not  very  long  before  Johansen  and  the  othei> 
followed,  with  the  kayaks  and  our  things.  Johansen  re- 
lated how  these  warm-hearted  luiglishmen  had  given 
him  and  the  Norwegian  flag  a  heartv  cheer  when  thev 
came  up  and  saw  it  waving  beside  a  dirty  woollen  shirt 
on  a  bamboo  rod,  which  he  had  jnit  up  by  my  orders. 
so  that  1  could  hnd  my  way  back  to  him.  CJn  the  way 
hither  thev  had  not  allowed  him  to  touch  the  sledges, 
he  had  only  to  walk  beside  them  like  a  passenger,  and 
he  said  that,  of  all  the  wavs  in  which  we  had  traxelled 
over  drift-ice.  this  was  without  comparison  the  most  com- 
fortable. Mis  reception  in  the  hut  was  scai^cely  less  ho.-,- 
pitable  than  mine,  and  he  soon  went  through  the  same 
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transformation  that  I  had  inuK  rnoiu-.  I  no  loni^i-r  ri-r- 
oj;ni/(.'  my  conirack'  of  thi-  h)nL;  uintiT  ni^lit,  and  M-an  h 
in  vain  for  any  tra(\'  of  ilu-  lram|)  who  wandiivcl  u|)  and 
down  liiat  di'sohiti-  shori',  bt-iuath  thr  stc'i-p  tahis  and 
the  dark-  hasalt  chfl.  outride  the  low  iindcrt^ronnd  hut. 
Idu-  hhul<.  sooty  troi^Iodytc  has  \aniNh(.'d,  and  in  his 
|)hico  sit>  a  \\rll-f;;\ori'd.  hi-aUhx-lookiniL;'  l'!uro])i'an  citi- 
zen in  a  conifortahlc  chair,  |)Utrni^  a\\a\'  at  a  shoit  |)i|)c' 
or  a  li^ar.  and  with  a  hook  hrforr  him.  (h>iniL;'  his  hot 
to  learn  ICnj^h'^h.  It  M'c-ms  to  me  that  hr  i^ils  fatti  r 
and  fatter  e\ery  dav.  with  an  ahno^t  ahirmini;  rajjidity. 
It  is  indeed  surjirisinu;  that  we  have  hotli  gained  con- 
siderably in  weij^ht  sim\'  we  left  the  /''ram.  When  I 
eame  here  I  myself  weit;hed  about  14A  stone,  or  neariv 
22  pounds  more  than  I  did  when  I  left  the  I'latii ;  while 
Johansen  weii^hs  over  1  1  stone  1  1  |)ounds,  havini;"  gained 
a  little  more  than  13  pounds.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
winter's  feeding  on  nothing  but  bear's  meat  and  fat  in 
an  .\retic  climate.  It  is  not  t[uite  like  the  experiences 
of  others  in  parallel  circumstances;  it  must  be  our  lazi- 
ness that  has  done  it.  And  here  we  are.  li\ing  in  peace 
and  (|uietness,  waiting  for  the  sbij)  from  home  and  for 
what  the  future  will  bring  us,  while  everything  is  being 
done  for  us  to  make  us  forget  a  winters  priwations. 
We  could  not  ha\e  fallen  into  Ijetter  hands,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  unec|ualled  hos|)italit\'  and  kind- 
ness we  meet  with  on  all  hands,  and  the  comfort  we  feel. 
Is  it  the  \ear's  privations  and  want  of  human  societ)',  is 
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it  ((tininnn  intc'ivst>.  that  ^o  dr.iw  u-  t^  ilu'^c  tmii  in 
tliCM'  (K'xilatr  rf<;i(»n>?  I  do  in'l  know  ;  hut  ur  arc 
lu'vrr  tiled  of  talUini;.  and  it  M'c-nis  a>  it  Uf  had  known 
nnr  another  lor  \(.ai>,  instead  of  havint;  met  lor  the  hr>t 
tinii'  a  few  (Ki\>  a!L;<». 

"  W'l'dnrxkiN .   |inu'    _\vk      II   i>  now   three  \ear^  >in(e 
we   kit   home.     A>  \\e  >al  al   the  dinner-l.ihle   thi.-^  e\en- 
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ino-.  Ihivwank  tlv  cook,  eanie  rnshing  in  and  said  there 
was  a  hear  ont  ^ide.  We  went  ont,  Jackson  with  his 
camera  and  I  with  my  ritle.  We  saw  tiie  liead  of  the 
bear  above  the  ed<;e  of  ihe  shore;  it  was  snitTmg  the  air 
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in  the  direction  of  the  hut,  while  a  couple  of  do^s  stood 
at  a  respectful  distance  and  barked.  As  we  ai)pr()ached, 
it  came  rii;]it  up  over  the  edt;e  to  us,  stopi)ed,  showed 
its  teeth,  and  hissed,  then  turned  round  and  went  slow- 
ly back  down  towards  the  shore.  To  hinder  it  enough 
for  Jackson  to  get  near  and  photograph  it,  1  sent  a 
bullet  into  its  hind-cpiarters  as  it  disappeared  over  the 
edge.  This  helped,  and  a  ball  in  the  left  shoulder  still 
more.  Surrounded  by  a  few  dogs,  it  now  made  a  stand. 
The  dogs  grew  bolder,  and  a  couple  of  shots  in  the 
muzzle  from  Jackson's  revolver  made  the  bear  c|uite  fu- 
rious. It  snranu"  first  at  one  (k)g,  '  Misere,'  cauoht  hold 
of  it  b\'  the  back,  and  Hung  it  a  good  wa)'  out  o\er  the 
ice,  then  sprang  at  the  other,  seizing  it  by  one  paw  and 
tearing  one  toe  badly.  It  then  found  an  old  tin  box, 
bit  it  flat,  and  flunu:  it  far  awav.  It  was  wild  with  furv, 
but  a  ball  behind  the  ear  ended  its  sufferings.  It  was 
a  she  -  bear  with  milk  in  the  breast;  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  embryo,  and  no  young  one  was  discovered 
in  the  neiL!:hborlH)od. 

"Sunday,  July  15th.  This  evening,  when  Jackson 
and  the  doctor  were  up  on  the  mountain  shooting  auks, 
the  dogs  began  to  make  a  tremendous  row  (especially 
the  bear- dog  '  Ximrod,"  which  is  chnined  outside  the 
door),  and  howled  and  whined  in  a  suspicious  manner. 
.Armitage  went  out,  coming  back  a  little  while  after  and 
asking  if  I  cared  to  shoot  a  bear.  I  accomjxmied  him 
with  my  rifle  and  camera.     The  bear  had  taken  flight  to  a 
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little  hummock  out  on  the  ice  south  of  the  liousc,  and  was 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  t()[)  of  it,  with  '  Misere'  and  a 
ct)Ui)le  of  j)ui)pics  round  it,  standing  at  a  little  distance 
and  barking  persistently.     As  we  approached  it  tied  over 
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the  ice.  The  range  was  long,  but,  nevertheless,  we  sent 
a  few  shots  after  it.  thinking  we  might  perhaps  retard 
its  prt)gress.  With  one  of  these  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  hit  it  in  the  hind-cpiarters,  and  it  now  lied  to  a  new 
ice-hill.      Here   I   was  able  to  uet  nearer  to   it.      It  was 
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evidently  very  nuidi   enraged;    and  when   I  came   under 
the   hummock    wiierc    it   stood    it    showed    its   teeth    and 
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me,   and    rene 


atedl 


\'  ''ax'e  sitiiis   of  wantinii  to 


jump  down   on   to   the  top  of  me.      ( )n    t!-.esc   occasions 
t  reach-  m\'  ritle  instead  of  tlie  camera.      It 
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sc-i'aped  awav  the  loose  snow  from   under  its  feet  to  Liet 
a   better  footiuL;   for   the    leap   which.   howe\er,   it    never 
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took;  and  i  re-exciianLreci  m\'  ririe  lor  m\'  camera,  in 
the  nieantime,  Jackson  had  arrixcd  with  his  camera  on 
tlie  other  side;  and  wlien  we  had  taken  all  the  photo- 
L;raj)hs  we  wanted  we  shot  the  bear.  It  was  an  un- 
usualK'  lartie  she-bear." 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  when  we  came  to 
Mr.  Jackson's  station  was  of  course  to  make  a  close 
comparison  of  our  watches  with  his  chronomelei" ;  and 
Mr.  Armitaire  was  also  kind  enou'-h  to  take  careful  lime- 
observations  for  me.  It  now  apj)ears  that  we  had  not 
been  so  far  out,  after  all.  We  had  j)ut  our  watches 
about  26  minutes  wron<>;,  makin<>'  a  difference  of 
about  6.J  in  longitude.  A  jji'otracted  comparison 
undertaken  b\-  Mr.  Armitage  also  showed  that  the 
escapement  of  our  watches  was  \'ery  nearly  what  we 
had  assumed.  With  the  help  of  this  information  I  was 
now  enabled  to  work  out  our  longitude  obser\-ations 
l)rett\-  correclK-  ;  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  I  here  set 
abcnit,  now  that  we  once  more  had  access  to  j^aper, 
writin!>'  anddrawincr  materials,  and  all  that  we  had  lonued 
for    so    much    during    the     winter,    was    to    prepare    a 
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sketch-map  of  I'ran/  Josef  Land,  as  our  observations 
led  nie  to  conclude  that  it  must  actually  be.  Mr.  Jack- 
son very  kind)}'  allowed  me  to  consult  the  ma|)  Ik-  had 
made  of  that  |)art  of  the  land  which  he  had  explored. 
This  enabled  me  to  dispense  with  the  labor  ot  reckoniiiL;- 


i^tii. 


A    VTSITOTi 

out  mv  own  observations  in  these  localities.  I'^u'ther- 
more.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Jackson  for  aid  in  every 
possible  way,  with  na\i_t;ation -tables,  nautical  almanac* 
scales,  and  all  sorts  of  drawini;"  material. 

"  \Vc  liarl  iKJt  any  nautical  almanac  for   lyt/),  and  luul   liillicrio  used 
the  almanac  for  the  pnvious  year. 
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It  is  by  a  coni|mnson  of  I'aycr's  map.  Jackson's  map, 
and  my  own  observations  that  I  have  made  out  the 
sketcli  -  map  reproduced  on  l)age  599.  I  liave  altered 
Payer's  and  Jackson's  maj)  only  at  jjlaces  where  ni\'  ob- 
servations differ  essentially  from  theirs.  I  make  no  j^re- 
tence  to  L;ive  more  than  a  provisional  sketch  ;  1  had  not 
even  time  to  work  out  my  own  obserxations  with  abso- 
lute accuracy.  \\  hen  this  has  been  done,  and  if  I  can 
gain  access  to  all  Payer's  material,  no  doubt  a  consider- 
ably more  trustworthy  map  can  be  produced.  The  onlv 
imijortance  which  I  claim  for  the  accompanying  maj) 
is  that  it  shows  roughly  how  what  we  have  hitherto 
called  P^'anz  Josef  Land  is  cut  up  into  innumerable 
small  islands,  without  any  continuous  and  extensive 
mass  of  land.  IVIuch  of  Payer's  map  I  found  to  coin- 
cide well  enough  with  our  observations.  But  the  enig- 
ma over  which  we  had  pondered  the  whole  winter  still 
remained  unsolved.  Where  was  I)o\e  (ilacier  and  the 
whole  northern  part  of  Wilczek  Land  ?  Where  were 
the  islands  which  Payer  had  named  Braun  Island,  Hoff- 
mann Island,  and  P'reeden  Island.''  The  last  might, 
no  doubt,  be  identified  with  the  southernmost  island 
of  Hvidtenland  (White  Land),  but  the  others  had  com- 
pletely disappeared.  I  pondered  for  a  long  time  over 
the  question  how  such  a  mistake  could  have  crept 
into  a  map  by  such  a  man  as  Payer  —  an  ex]3erienced 
top()graj)her,  whose  maps,  as  a  rule,  bear  the  stamp  of 
great    accuracy    and    care,    and    a    polar    traveller    for 
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whose  ability  I  liavc  always  cntcrtaint'd  a  liisi;h  respect. 
I  examined  his  account  of  his  voyage,  and  there  I  found 
that  he  expressly  mentions  that  durint;  the  time  lie  was 
coastinu:  alonn;  this  Dove  Cilacier  he  had  a  <'reat  deal 
of  fog,  which  quite  concealed  the  land  ahead.  Hut  one 
day  (it  was  April  7,  I1S74)  he  says:*  "At  this  latitude 
(81  23)  it  seemed  as  if  Wilczek  Land  suddenly  ter- 
minated, but  when  the  sun  scattered  the  driving;"  mists 
we  saw  the  ijlitterin^  ran<jfes  of  its  enormous  (jjlaeiers — 
the  Dove  Glaciers — shining  down  on  us.  Towartls  the 
northeast  we  could  trace  land  trending  to  a  cape  lying  in 
the  gray  distance:  Cape  Huda-Pesth.  as  it  was  after- 
wards called.  The  prospect  thus  opened  to  us  of  a  vast 
glacier  land  conflicted  witli  the  general  impression  we 
had  formed  of  the  resemblance  between  the  newly  dis- 
covered region  and  Spitzbergen ;  for  glaciers  of  such 
extraordinary  magnitude  presuppose  the  existence  of  a 
country  stretching  far  into  the  interior." 

1  have  often  thoeght  over  this  description,  and  I 
cannot  find  in  Payer's  book  any  other  information  that 
throws  light  upon  the  mystery.  Although,  according  to 
this,  it  would  appear  as  if  they  had  had  clear  weather  that 
day,  there  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  fog-banks  lying 
over  Hvidtenland,  uniting  it  with  W  ilczek  Land  to  the 
south  and  stretching  northward  towards  Crown  Pi^ince 
Rudolf  Land.     The  sun  shining  on  these  fog-banks  must 

*  Xciv  Lands  7^'itliiii  tJi,-  .btf/r  C/n/r.     By  |.  Payer, Vol.  II.,  p.  I2y. 
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have  u,iitterc(l  so  that  thc'\-  wxtc  taken  for  glatiiTs  alont;- 
a  continuous  coast.  I  can  all  the  more  easily  understand 
this  mistake,  as  I  was  my>el[  on  tlie  ])oint  of  fallini;  into 
it.  .\s  befoiv  related,  if  the  weather  had  not  cleared  on 
the  evening  of  June  iith,  enablint;'  us  to  discern  the 
sound  between  Northbrook  Island  and  I'eter  I  lead  (Al- 
exandra Land),  we  should  have  remained  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  had  here  continuous  land,  and  should 
haw  represented  it  as  such  in  ma])pint;  this  region. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  I  trec|uently  discussed  the  naming  of 
the  lands  we  had  explored.  I  a^ked  him  whether  he 
would  object  to  my  namint;  the  land  on  which  I  had 
wintered  "  I'rederick  Jackson's  Island,"  as  a  small  token 
of  our  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  he  had  shown  us. 
W'c  had  made  the  discovery  that  this  island  was  sejxa- 
rated  I)\'  sounds  from  the  land  farther  north  which  Pa\er 
had  named  Karl  Alexander  Land.  I^'or  the  rest,  I  re- 
frained from  t>"i\in(i  names  to  an\'  of  the  places  which 
Jackson  had  seen  before  I  saw  them. 

The  country  around  Cape  Mora  proved  to  be  \ery 
interesting  from  the  geological  ])oint  of  \icw,  and  as 
often  as  time  ])ermitted  I  investigated  its  structure, 
either  alone,  or  more  frequenti)"  in  C()mi)an)-  with  the 
doctor  and  geologist  of  the  I'^nglish  expedition.  Dr. 
Koetlit/,.  ]\Ian\'  an  interestin<>"  excursion  did  we  make 
together  up  and  down  those  steep  moraines  in  search  of 
fossils,  which  in  certain  places  we  found  in  great  numbers. 
It   aj^peared    that  from   the  sea-level    uj)   to    a    height    of 
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al)out  500  or  600  feet  the  Kiiul  consisted  of  ;i  soft  clay 
mixed  with  liini|)s  of  .1  red-brown  cla\  sandstone,  in  wliich 
lumps  tlie  fossils  chietly  abounded.  lUit  the  earth  was 
so  overstrewn  with  loose  stones,  which  had  rolled  down 
from  the  basalt  walls  above,  that  it  was  dilTuult  to  reach 
it.  I'or  a  lont;  time  I  maintained  that  all  this  clay  was 
only  a  comparatively  late  strand  formation;  but  the 
doctor  was  indefatiLiable  in  his  efforts  to  convince  me 
that  it  reallv  was  an  old  and  \erv  extensive  formation, 
stretchint;  right  under  the  .superimposed  basalt.  .\t  last 
I  had  to  \iel<.l,  when  we  arrived  at  the  topmost  stratum 
of  the  clav  and  I  saw  it  actuallv  noin'''  undi'r  the  basalt, 
and  found  some  shallower  strata  of  basalt  lower  down  in 
the  clay.  An  examination  of  the  fossils,  which  lonsisted 
for  the  most  part  of  ammonites  and  belemnites,  convinced 
me  that  the  whole  of  this  clay  formation  must  date  from 
theur  Jassic  jieriod.  At  several  places  I)i.  Koetlitz  had 
found  thin  strata  of  coal  in  the  clay.  Petrified  wood  was 
also  of  common  occurrence.  Hut  over  the  clav  forma- 
tion  lay  a  mighty  bed  of  basalt  600  or  700  feet  in 
height,  which  was  certainly  not  the  least  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  country.  It  was  distinguished  by  its  coarse- 
grained structure  from  the  majority  of  tyi)ical  basalts, 
and  seemed  to  be  closely  related  to  those  which  are 
found  in  Spitzbergen  and  Northeast  Land."  The  ba- 
salt, however,  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal   in  appearance 
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hell'  in  rraii/  jo^tT  l.aiul.  That  wliicli  uc  found  farther 
iKUtli  —  for  c'\aiii|)lc.  at  C"a|)t'  M'Clintock  and  on  ( ioo^i- 
Island — was  idn>i(k'ral)l)'  mori'  coarse'-i^raini'd  than  that 
whiih  ui'  foin)d  here.  'I"hi'  situation  of  tin-  basalt  \\vxv 
on    Norlhhrooix    l^hmd  i\\\A  the  surroiincHnii  ishuuls  Avas 
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also  very  different  from  that  wliieh  we  had  observed  far- 
ther north.  It  is  here  met  with,  as  a  rule,  only  at  a 
hei<;ht  of  500  or  600  feet  above  the  sea,  while  on  the 
more  northerly  islands — from  Si  northward — it  reached 
right  to  the  shore.  Thus  it  dro])])ed  in  an  alnu)st  per- 
pendicular wall  straight  into  the  sea  at  Jackson's   CajDC 
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I-'iMuT,  ill  Si  .  It  wiis  tlu-  sanu'  at  Cape  M'( 'IiiHn(  I<,  ,it 
our  winUT  (.ihin,  at  tlu-  lu-adlaiul  <>t  <  (•lumiiar  l)a>alt 
wIkti'  \V(.'  passed  the  ni_t;ht  nt  .\ut;ust  2S.  iS()5,  at  Cape 
(  Icnu'Uts  Markhain.  and  at  \\\v  sharp  point  ol  i(t(  k  where 
\M'  hiuli'd  oil  the  iiii^ht  between   .\u_t;Mst  lOth  and   17th. 

The  structure  seeined  to  he  similar,  too,  ^.>  far  as  ue  had 
seen,  on  the  south  side  of  Crown  I'rinee  l\udoH'>  Land. 
W  here\'er  we-  had  hix-n  to  the  northwai'd  I  had  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  toi'  strata  whose  fossils  could  t;i\e  us  an\' 
information  a>  to  the  geological  as^e  of  this  country. 
According;'  to  what  I  here  found  at  C"a])e  I'lora,  it  a])- 
|)eared  as  if  a  great  part  at  least  of  this  basalt  dated  from 
the  Jurassic  period,  as  it  lay  immi'diatt-ix'  ai)()\e.  and  was 
partlv  intermixed  with,  strata  of  thi>  age.  Moreover,  on 
the  top  of  the  basalt,  as  will  presently  appear,  vegetable 
fossil.s  were  found  dating  from  the  later  i)art  of  the 
Jurassic  period.  It  thus  seems  as  though  I''ran/  Josef 
Land  were  of  a  comparatixely  old  formation.  All  these 
horizontal  strata  of  basalt,  stretching  over  all  the  island.-: 
at  about  the  same  height,  seem  to  indicati'  that  there  was 
once  a  continuous  mass  of  land  here,  which  in  the  course 
of  time,  being  e.\i)osed  to  various  disintegrating  forces, 
such  as  frost,  damp,  snow,  glaciers,  and  the  sea,  has  been 
split  up  and  worn  away,  and  has  in  part  disappeared 
under  the  sea,  so  that  now  only  scattered  islands  and 
rocks  remain.  se|)arated  from  each  other  by  fjords  and 
sounds.  As  these  formations  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  what  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  Spitsbergen 
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and  Northeast  Land,  we  may  plausibly  assume  that  tliese 
two  groups  of  islands  originally  belonged  to  the  same  mass 
of  land.  It  would  therefore  be  interesting  to  investi<'ate 
the  as  yet  unknown  region  which  separates  them,  the 
region  which  we  should  have  had  to  traverse  had  we  not 
fallen  in  with  Jackson  and  his  expedition.  There  is  doubt- 
less much  that  is  new.  and  esj^ecially  many  new  islands, 
to  be  f(  jnd  in  this  strait — possibly  a  continuous  series 
of  islands,  so  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  de- 
termining where  the  one  archipelago  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  The  investigation  of  this  region  is  a  problem 
of  no  small  scientific  importance,  which  we  may  h()])e 
that  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition  will  succeed  in 
solvinc;. 

How  far  the  Franz  Josef  Land  archipelago  stretches 
towards  the  north  cannot  as  yet  be  determined  with 
certainty.  According  to  our  experience,  indeed,  it 
would  seem  improbable  that  there  is  land  of  any  great 
extent  in  that  direction.  It  is  true  that  Payer,  when  he 
was  upon  Crown  Prince  Rudolf's  Land,  saw  I'etermann's 
Land  and  Oscar's  Land,  the  first  to  the  north  and  the 
second  to  the  west ;  but  that  Petermann's  Land,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  be  of  any  size  seems  to  be  proved  by  our 
observations,  since  we  saw  no  land  at  all  as  we  came 
southward  a  good  way  east  of  it,  and  the  ice  seemed 
to  drift  to  the  westward  practically  unimpeded  when 
we  were  in  its  latitude.  That  King  Oscar's  Land  also 
cannot    be    of   any  great    extent   seems    to    me    evident 
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from  what  \vc  saw  in  the  course  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  as  the  wind  swej^t  the  ice  unhindered  away 
from  the  land,  so  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
extensive  and  continuous  mass  of  land  to  the  north  or 
northwest  to  keep  it  back. 

It  is,  perhaj)s,  even  more  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  the  Franz  Josef  Land  archipelago  stretches  to  the 
eastward.  From  all  we  saw,  I  should  judge  that 
Wilczek  Land  cannot  be  of  any  great  extent;  but 
there  mav  nevertheless  be  new  islands  farther  to  the 
east.  This  seems  probable,  indeed,  from  the  fact  that 
in  June  and  July,  1S95,  we  remained  almost  motionless 
at  about  .S2  5'  north  latitude,  in  sj^ite  of  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  northerly  winds;  whence  it  seemed  that 
there  must  be  a  stretch  of  land  south  of  us  obstructing, 
like  a  long  wall,  the  farther  drift  of  the  ice  to  the  south- 
ward. lUit  it  is  useless  to  discuss  this  cpiestion  minutely 
here,  as  it,  too.  will  doubtless  be  answered  autlioritative- 
ly  by  the  T^nglish  expedition. 

Another  feature  of  Northbrook  Island  which  greatly 
interested  me  was  the  evidence  it  presented  of  changes 
in  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
Jackson's  hut  lav  on  an  old  strand-line  or  terrace  about 
from  40  to  50  feet  high,  but  there  were  also  several 
other  strand-lines,  both  lower  and  higher.  Thus  1  found 
that  Lei<>h  .Smith,  who  also  had  wintered  on  this  he.vd- 
land,  had  built  his  hut  ujjon  an  old  strand-line  17  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  while  at  other  places  I  found  strand- 
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lines  at  a  height  of  So  feet.  I  had  already  notieed  such 
strand -lines  at  different  elevations  when  I  first  arrived 
in  the  previous  autumn  at  the  more  northern  part  of 
this  region  (for  e\am|)le,  on  I'orujj's  Island).  Indeed, 
we  had  ]i\'ed  all  winter  on  such  a  terrace. 

Jackson  had  found  whales'  skeletons  at  several  places 
about  Cape  Flora.  Close  to  his  hut,  for  instance,  at  a 
height  of  50  feet,  there  la\'  the  skull  of  a  whale,  a  da/avia, 
possibly  a  (ireenland  wliale  (Ba/cc7i(i  mysliciius?).  .At 
a  i^oint  farther  north  tlicre  lay  fragments  of  a  whole 
skeleton,  probably  of  the  same  sjjecies.  The  underjaw 
was  iS  feet  3  inches  long;  but  these  bones  la\'  at  an 
elevation  of  not  more  than  9  feet  above  the  jjresent  sea- 
level.  I  Iso  found  other  indications  that  the  sea  must 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  have  risen  above  these 
low  strand  -  terraces.  I'Or  instance,  they  were  at  many 
points  strewn  with  mussel-shells.  This  land,  then,  seems 
to  have  been  subjected  to  changes  of  level  analogous  to 
thos(.'  which  ha\e  occurred  in  other  northern  countries, 
of  which,  as  above  mentioned,  I  had  also  seen  indica- 
tions on  the  north  coast  of  Asia./ 

One  day  when  Mr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Koetlitz  were 
out  on  an  excursion  together  the\  found  on  a  "  nunatak, " 
or  spur  of  rock,  j^rojecting  abo\e  a  glacier  on  the  north 
side  of  Cape  I'^lora,  two  |)laces  which  were  strewn  with 
vegetable  fossils.  This  discovery,  of  course,  aroused 
my  keenest  interest  and  on  July  17th  Dr.  Koetlitz 
and   I  set   out  ft)r  the  spot  together.      The  sjnir  of  rock 
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consisted  LMitirely  of  basalt,  at  some  points  showing  a 
marked  columnar  structure,  and  projected  in  the  nn"ddle 
of  the  glacier,  at  a  height  which  I  estimatetl  at  600  or 
700  feet   above    the   sea.       Unfortunately,  there   was  no 
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time  to  measure  its  elevation  e\actl\-.  At  two  ])()ints  on 
the  surface  of  the  basalt  there  was  a  la\cr  consisting  of 
innumerable  fragments  of  sandstone.  In  almost  e\t  ry 
one  of  these  impressions  were  to  be  found,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  needles  and  lea\es  of  pine-trees,  but  also  of 
small  [ern-lea\es.  We  picked  up  as  main'  of  these  treas- 
ures as  we  could  carrv,  and  returned  that  exening  heaxily 
laden   and  in  hieh  contentment.      On  a  snow-shoe  excur- 
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sion  soniu  days  later  lohanscn  also  chanced  unwittiiiiilv 
upon  the  same  place,  and  gathered  fossils,  which  he 
brought  to  me.  Since  my  return  home  this  collection  of 
vegetable  fossils  has  been  examined  by  I'rofessor  Na- 
thorst,  and  it  aj)i)eai's  that  Mr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Koetlitz 
ha\e  here  made  an  extremely  interesting  find. 


HiP 


Professor  Nathorst  writes  to  me  as  follows:  "In 
s])ite  of  their  yery  fragmentary  condition  the  vegetable 
fossils  brought  home  by  you  are  of  great  interest,  as 
they  give  us  our  first  insight  into  the  jilant-world  in 
regions  north  of  the  eightieth  degree  of  latitude  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Jurassic  period.  The  mo  t  common 
are  leaves  of  a  fir-tree  {Pinus)  which  resembles  the  Finns 
Nordcnskwldi  (Heer)  found  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of 
.Spitzbergen,  Kast  Siberia,  and  Japan,  but  which  jiroba- 
blv  belongs  to  a  different  species.  There  occur  also 
narrower  leaves  of  another  species,  and  furthermore 
male  tiowers  and  fragments  of  a  pine  cone  *  with  se\'eral 
seeds  ( iMgs.  1-3),  one  of  which  (I'^ig.  1)  suggests  the 
Finns  Maakiana  (Heer)  from  the  Jurassic  strata  of 
Siberia.  .Among  traces  of  other  pine-trees  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  a  broad-leaved  Taxiies,  resembling 
Taxitcs  <rraniincns  (Heer),  specially  found  in  the  Jurassic 
strata  of   Spitzbergen   and    Siberia,  which    has   leaves  of 


*  Leigh  Sniitli  liad  alroady  brou,t|;lit  hack  from  Spii/hi-ri^cn  a  hjssil 
cone,  which  Carnilliers  ciassilicd  as  a  P/iiiis ;  but  he  )c,:j;ardeci  it  as  bcloiii^- 
iii}4  to  the  ui)|)cr  part  of  tiic  cretaceous  system. 
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about  tlic  same  size  as  those  of  tlie  Ccphalolaxus  Fortunci, 
at  present  existini;'  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  interest- 
ing, too,  to  find  remains  of  the  genus  Fcildeiiia  (I'igs.  4 
and  5),  whicii  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  tlie  |)()!ar 
regions.  It  was  first  discovered  bv  Nordenskiold  in  the 
Tertiary  strata  near  Cape  Staratschin,  on  Spitzliergen,  in 
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iS6iS,  and  was    described    by   Heer    under    the    name  of 

Torellia.     It  was   subsequently  found   by  I'Y'ilden   in  the 

Tertiary    strata    at     Discovery    Bay,   in    (irinnell    Land, 

during  the   Iinglish    Polar   Expedition   of    1S75-76;    and 

Meer  now   changed    the   generic    name   to   FcildfJiia,  as 

Torellia   had   already  been    en)})lo\ed  as   the   name   of  a 

mussel.     This   species  has  since   been    found   by  me  in 

iScS2   in  the  Upper  Jurassic  strata  of  Spitzbergen.     The 

leaves  remind  one  of  the  lea\es  of  the  subspecies  iiagcia 

of  the  existing  genus  Podocarpiis. 

"The  finest  specimens  of  the  whole  collection  are  the 

leaves  of  a  small  Ginoko,  of  which  one   is  C()m|)lete  (big. 

6).       This   genus,  with    plum-like    seeds   and   with   leaves 
11.— V) 
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which,  unlike  those  of  other  pine-trees,  have  a  real  leaf- 
blade,  is  found  at  i)resent,  in  one  single  species  only, 
in  Ja])an,  but  existed  in  former  times  in  numerous  forms 
and  in  many  reunions.  During;  the  Jurassic  period  it 
flourished  especially  in  I'^ast  Siberia,  and  has  also  been 
found  on  Spitzbert^en,  in  l^ast  Cjreenland  (at  Scoresby 
Sound),  and  at  many  places  in  luu-ope.  etc.  During-  the 
Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary  periods  it  was  still  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland  at  70""  north  latitude.  'I"he 
leaf  here  reproduced  belongs  to  a  new  si)ecies,  which 
mitiht  be  called  (iIiiq/co  po/an's,^nd  which  is  most  closely 
related  to  the  (i.  Jlabcllata  (Heer)  from  the  Jurassic  strata 
of  Siberia.  It  bears  a  certain  habitual  resemblance  to 
Ciiiio^ko  dio^itata  (Lindley  and  Hutton),  i)articularly  as 
found  in  the  brown  Jurassic  strata  of  England  and 
Spit/bergen ;  but  its  leaves  are  considerably  smaller. 
Besides  this  species,  one  or  two  others  may  also  occur 
in  this  collection,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  leaves  of 
the  (jenus  Czckanmoskia,  related  to  the  Gun^ko  family, 
but  with  narrow  leaf-blades  resembling  j)ine-ncedles. 

"  r'erns  are  very  scantily  represented.  Such  frag- 
ments as  there  are  belong  to  four  different  types;  but 
the  sj)ecies  can  scarcely  be  determined.  One  fragment 
belongs  to  the  genus  Cladophlchis,  common  in  Jurassic 
strata;  another  suggests  the  T/iy7'soptcyisA('>ww(\.  in  the 
Jurassic  strata  of  East  Siberia  and  of  England;  a  third 
suggests  the  O)iychiopsis  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Juras- 
s'c  strata.      The  fourth,  again,  seems  to  be  closely  related 
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to  the  Asplcitintn  [Petniscliincnse),  which  I  leor  has  dc-- 
scribed,  found  in  the  Sibcriiin  Jurassic  strata.  The  speci- 
men is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  epidermis  cells 
of  the  leaf  have  left  a  clear  impression  on  the  rock. 

"With  its  wealth  of  jiiiie  leaves,  its  |)()verty  of  ferns, 
and  its  lack  of  Cycadacccr,  this  Franz  Josef  Land  flora  has 
somewhat  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Upper  Juras- 
sic flora  of  Spitzbergen,  although  the  species  are  some- 
what different.  Like  the  Sijit/.bergen  flora,  it  does  not 
indicate  a  i)articularly  genial  climate,  although  doubtless 
enormously  more  so  than  that  of  the  present  dav.  The 
deposits  must  doubtless  have  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  jjine  forest.  So  far  as  the  specimens  enable 
one  to  judge,  the  flora  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the 
Upper  (White)  Jurassic  system  than  to  the  Aliildle 
(Brown)  system." 
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It  was  undeniably  a  sudden  transition  to  come  straight 
from  our  long  inert  life  in  our  winter  lair,  where  one's 
scientific  interests  found  little  enough  stimulus,  ri<>ht 
into  the  midst  t)f  this  scientific  oasis,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  work,  where  books  and  all  nec- 
essary apparatus  were  at  hand,  and  where  one  could  em- 
ploy one's  leisure  moments  in  discussing  witli  men  of 
similar  tastes  all  sorts  of  scientific  questions  connected 
with  the  Arctic  zone.  In  the  botanist  of  the  exjiedition, 
Mr.  Harry  Fisher,  1  found  a  man  fidl  of  the  warmest  in- 
terest in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  polar  regions,  and  the 
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(.'.\liaiisti\i'  investigations  which  his  nsiclence  here  lias 
enabled  him  to  make  into  the  |)lant-li^e  and  animal-life 
(especially  the  former)  of  the  Ioealit\',  both  b\-  sea  ant! 
land,  will  eertainU'  augment  in  a  most  \alual)le  dei^ree 
our  knowledL;e  of  its  biological  conditions.  1  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  mam  pleasant  talks  in  which  he  com- 
municated  to  me  his  discoxeries  and  ol)seryations.  The)- 
were  all  eaiierK'  absoi'bed  by  a  mind  long  deiiriyed  of 
such  sustenance.  1  felt  like  a  piece  oi  parched  soil 
drinking  in  rain  after  a  drouth  ol  a  whole  yeai'. 

Hut  other  dixersions  were  also  axailable.  If  m\' 
brain  grew  fatigued  with  unwonted  laboi\  I  could  set 
otT  with  Jackson  for  the  top  of  the  moraine  to  shoot 
auks,  which  swarmed  under  the  basalt  walls.  They 
roosted  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  on  the  shcKes  and 
ledges  abo\e  us;  at  >)thei-  ])laces  the  kittiwakes  brooded 
on  their  nests.  It  was  a  refreshing  scene  of  life  and 
activity.  As  we  stood  up  there  at  a  height  of  500  feet, 
and  could  look  far  out  oxer  the  sea,  the  auks  liew  in 
swarms  backward  and  forward  oxer  our  heads,  and  exery 
noxx  and  then  xve  xxould  knock  oyer  one  or  txvo  as 
they  passed.  Itlxery  time  a  gun  xvas  fired  the  report 
ecdioed  through  all  the  rocky  clefts,  and  thousands  of 
birds  llexx'  shrieking  dox\n  from  the  ledges.  It  seemed 
as  though  a  blast  of  xxiiid  had  sxvept  a  gi^eat  dust-cloud 
doxxii  from  the  crest  aboxe  ;  but  little  b\'  little  thex'  re- 
turned  to  their  nests,  manx'  of  them  meanxxhile  fallin.g  to 
our  guns.   Jackson  had  here  a  caj)ital  larder,  and  he  made 
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ample  use  of  it.  .Almost  u\cry  dax'  he  was  up  iiiuler  tlie 
rock  >hootiii_t;'  auks,  which  formed  a  (lail\-  disli  at  diniiei". 
In  the  autumn  L^i'eat  stoi'es  of  them  were  laid  in  to  last 
through  the  winter.     Ai  other  times  Jackson   and  Hlom- 
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qvist  would  go  up  and  gather  eggs.  They  dragged  a 
ladder  up  with  them,  and  by  its  aid  Jackson  clambered 
up  the  j)erpendicular  cli  fs.  This  egg-hunting  among  the 
loose  basalt  cliffs,  where  the  stones  were  i)er|)etually  slip- 
ping away  from  under  one,  aj)})eared  to  me  such  dare- 
devil work  that  I  was  chary  in  taking  jjart  in  it.  h"ar  be 
it  from  me  to  deny,  however,  that  the  eggs  made  delicious 
eating,  whether  we  had  them   soft-boiled  for  breakfast  or 
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lu.uK'  into  pancaki's  foi*  diniuT.  It  wa-.  rcmaikabK'  lin\v 
I'liliiX'!)'  I  had  i;(it  <uit  of  training  for  clinihinj;  in  |)r(.'ii|)i- 
t(tii>  ])l.K\s.  I  well  rrnicnibrr  that  thr  liist  tinu'  I  went 
u|)  thr  inoraini'  with  Jackson  I  had  to  stop  and  take 
l)i\'ath  c'\cry  hundrt'd  pact's  or  so.  'I'hi^  was,  no  donht, 
(\\.w  to  our  lonL;'  inacli\it\' :  porha|)s.  loo.  I  had  hccomr 
sonu'what  anivniic  durinL,  ihr  wintci"  in  our  lair.  Hut 
llu'iv  was  niori'  than  that  in  it;  llu'  xcrv  hcii^hl  and  slrtp- 
lU'ss  made  nu-  uncasx' ;  I  was  inclined  to  tiini  (Ii/,/.\',  and 
had  t;i"cat  dinicult)'  in  coniini;  down  attain,  jji'dcninj;,  if 
po.ssihlc.  simply  to  sit  down  and  slide.  Aftei'  a  whik- 
this  passed  off  a  little,  and  I  became  more  accustomed  to 
the  heights  attain.  I  also  became  less  short-winded,  and 
at  last  I  could  climb  almost  like  a  normal  human  being. 
In  the  meantime  the  days  wore  on,  and  still  we  saw 
nothin<>"  of  the  Windward,  [ohansen  and  I  bey;an  to 
Li;et  a  little  impatient.  We  discussed  the  j)ossibility  that 
the  ship  might  not  make  its  way  through  the  ice,  and 
that  we  siiould  have  to  winter  here,  after  all.  This 
idea  was  not  particularly  attractive  to  us — to  be  so  near 
home  and  vet  not  to  reach  home.  We  regretted  that 
wi-  had  not  at  once  pushed  on  for  .Sj)itzbergen ;  per- 
haps we  should  l)y  this  time  have  reached  the  much- 
lalked-of  slooj).  When  we  came  to  think  of  it,  wh\'  on 
earth  had  we  stoj)ped  iiere  .••  That  was  easily  explained. 
These  peo])le  were  so  kind  and  hospitable  to  us  that 
it  would  have  been  more  than  Spartan  had  we  been 
able  to  resist  their  amiabilitw     And  then  we  had  o<)ne 
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llirouo-li  a  tiood  deal  before  we  arrived,  and  here  was  a 
warm,  c()/\-  nest,  where  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  wait.  Waiting,  liowever,  is  not  always  the 
easiest  of  work,  and  we  bet^an  seriously  to  think  of  set- 
ting  otY  again  for  Sj)itzbergen.      But  had  we  not  dela\ed 
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too  Ioiil;  ?  It  u.i.s  till'  Miiddir  (il  |iil\,  .md  .iltli()U_i;Ii  ui- 
>>li<uil(l  prohaMy  i^ct  on  (|iii('l<ly  i-iioii^Ii.  wi-  niij^ht  meet 
with  inu'Npc'tti'd  inip'-diiiu-nl^.  and  it  iidijht  lake  us  a 
mouth  (ir  moil-  to  reach  the  waters  in  wliieh  we  could 
hope  to  find  a  ship.  I'liat  would  hrinj;  us  to  the  middle 
o)-  periiaps  to  the  end  of  Autjjust,  by  which  time  tin- 
sloops  had  begun  to  make  for  home.  If  we  did  not 
come  acro.ss  one  .it  once,  when  ue  i^ot  into  .Septend)er 
it  would  be  difficult  enout;h  to  _L;et  hold  of  one.  and  then 
we  should  perhaps  be  in  for  another  winter  of  it,  after 
all.  No,  it  was  best  to  remain  here,  for  there  was  i'ver\- 
chance  that  the  ship  would  make  its  appearance.  The 
best  time  for  navigatini;  these  waters  is  .Xuj^ust  and  the 
beginnint;  of  .September,  when  there  is  i^enerally  the 
least  ice.  We  must  trust  to  that,  and  let  the  time  pass 
as  best  it  might.  There  were  others  than  wi'  who 
waited  imi)atiently  for  the  shi|>.  l-\)ur  members  of  tlie 
English  c\i)editi()n  were  also  to  go  home  in  her.  after 
two  years'  absence. 

"  Monday,  July  20th.  We  begin  to  get  more  and 
more  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  but  the  ice 
is  still  tolerably  thick  here.  Jackson  says  that  she  should 
have  been  here  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  thinks  that 
there  has  several  times  been  sufificiently  ojjen  water  for 
her  to  have  got  throu<'h  ;  but  I  have  niv  doubts  about 
that.  Though  only  a  little  scattered  ice  is  to  be  seen 
here,  even  from  a  height  of  500  feet,  that  does  not  mean 
much ;  there   may  be   more  ice    farther    south    blocking 
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the  wav.  (^iic  (liiv  |a(I<N()ii  and  the  ddctitr  were  on  the 
t()|)  of  tlu-  mountain  Iuti',  and  from  that  point,  too,  thcic 
seemed  to  he  very  littk-  ice  in  thi-  south;  hut  I  am  not 
convinced  .my  the  more.  I  think  all  expcrirncc  jj;oes  to 
sliow  that  then-  mu^t  still  he  plenl\  of  ice  in  the  sea  to 
the  south.     What  .Mr.  Jackson  say>  about  ihr  W'uidwurd 
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iia\in<j:  been  able  to  net  through  as  earl\'  as  fuh  last 
year  without  neediuL;'  to  touch  the  ice,  adding"  that  then, 
too,  there  was  no  ice  to  be  seen  from  heiv,  I  do  not  find 
at  all  conclusive.  During  the  last  few  days  mure  ice 
has  at»ain  come  driftinii  in  from  the  ea.st.  1  lonsjj  to 
get  away.     What  if  we  are  shut  in  here  all  the  winter.^ 
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'I')-,on  we  shall  lia\e  clone  wrong  in  stopping  liere.  Why 
did  we  not  continue  our  journey  to  Spit/.bergen  ?  We 
should  have  been  at  home  by  now.  'Hie  eye  wanders 
out  over  the  boundless  white  plain.  Not  one  dark 
streak  of  water  —  ice,  ice!  —  sliut  out  from  the  world, 
from  the  throbbing  life,  the  life  that  we  believed  to  be 
so  near. 

'•  Low  down  on  the  liori/.on  there  is  a  strij)  of  blue- 
gray  cloud,  l^u",  far  away  beyond  the  ice  there  is  oj)en 
water,  and  perhaps  there,  rocked  on  long  swelling  billows 
from  the  ureat  ocean,  lies  the  vessel  which  is  to  bear  u> 
to  the  familiar  shores,  tlie  vessel  which  brings  tidings 
from  home  and  fiwm  those  we  lo\e. 

"Dream,  dream  of  home  and  beauty!  Stray  bird, 
here  among  t'le  ice  and  snow  you  will  seek  for  them  all 
in  vain.     Dream  the  golden  dream  of  future  reunion  ! 

"Tuesday,  Jul\-  21st.  Have  at  last  got  a  good  wind 
from  the  north  which  is  sending  the  ice  out  to  sea. 
'I'here  is  nothing  but  open  sea  to  be  seen  this  e\ening; 
now  perhaps  there  is  hope  of  st)C)n  seeing  the  \essel. 

"Wednesdas,  lulv  22(1.  Continual  changes  and  con- 
tinual  disapi)(!intments.  Yesterday  hope  was  strong; 
to-tlav  the  wind  has  changed  to  the  southeast,  and 
driven  the  ice  in  again.  We  may  still  have  to  wait  a 
long  lime. 

"  Sundav,  Julv  26th.  The  vessel  has  come  at  last.  I 
was  awakened  this  morning  by  feeling  some  one  jjull  my 
legs.      It  was  Jackson,  who,  with  beaming  countenance, 
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announced  that  the  Wiudivard  had  come.  I  jumped  u|) 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  There  she  wa.s,  just  be- 
yond tlie  edge  of  the  ice,  steaming  slowly  in  to  find  an 
anchorage.  Wonderful  to  see  a  ship  again  !  Mow  high 
the  rigging  seemed,  and  the  hull  !  It  was  like  an  island. 
There  would  be  lidmsjs  on  board  from  the  ureat  world 
far  beyond." 

There  was  a  irreat  stir.  Iiverv  man  was  up.  arra>ed  in 
the  most  wonderful  costumes,  to  gaze  out  of  the  window. 
Jackson  and  Hlomc|vist  rushed  off  as  soon  as  they  had 
got  on  their  clothes.  •  As  I  scarceh'  had  anything"  to  do 
on  board  at  present  I  went  to  bed  again,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  l<lomqvist  came  panting  back,  sent  by  the 
thoughtful  Jackson,  to  say  that  all  was  well  at  home,  and 
that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  Fram.  This  was  the 
first  thing  Jackson  had  asked  about.  I  felt  my  heart 
as  light  as  a  feather.  He  said,  too,  that  when  Jackson 
had  told  the  men  who  had  come  to  meet  him  on  the  ice 
about  us  and  our  journey,  they  had  greeted  the  intelli- 
gence with  three  hearty  cheers. 

I  had  hardly  slept  two  hours  that  night,  and  not  much 
more  th2  night  before.  I  tried  to  sleej),  but  there  was 
no  rest  to  be  had ;  I  might  just  as  well  dress  and  go  on, 
board.  As  I  drew  near  the  vessel  I  was  ij^reeted  with 
ringing  cheers  by  the  whole  crew  gathered  on  the  deck, 
where  I  was  heartily  recei\'>d  b\'  the  exeelleiit  Captain 
Brown,  commander  of  the  W'inih^'ard ;  by  Dr.  Bruce  and 
Mr.    Wilton,    who    were  both    to  winter    with    Jackson, 
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and  by  the  ship's  c()nii)any.  \Vc  went  below  into  the 
roonu',  snu<>;  cabin,  and  all  kinds  of  news  were  eauerlv 
swallowed  bv  iistenin<i  ears,  while  an  excellent  breakfast 
with  fresh  potatoes  and  other  delicacies  glided  down  past 
a  palate  which  needed  less  than  that  to  satisfy  it.  There 
were  remarkable  pieces  of  news  indeed.  One  of  the  first 
was  that  now  they  could  photograph  people  through 
doors  several  inches  thick.  I  confess  I  pricked  up  my 
ears  at  this  iiiformation.  That  they  could  photograph 
a  bullet  buried  in  a  jjerson's  body  was  wonderful  too, 
but  nothing  to  this.  .\nd  then  we  heard  that  the 
Jai)anese  had  thrashed  the  Chinese,  and  a  good  deal 
more.  Not  least  remarkable,  we  thought,  was  the  in- 
terest which  the  whole  world  now  seemed  to  take  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  JSpitzbergen  had  become  a  tour- 
ist country  ;  a  Norwegian  steamship  company  (the 
X'esteraalen)  had  started  a  regular  passenger  service 
to  it,*  a  hotel  had  been  built  up  there,  and  there  was 
a  jiost-ofifice  and  a  .Spitzbergen  stanij).  .And  then  we 
heard  that  .Andree  was  there  waitino;  for  wind  to  so  to 
the  Pole  in  a  balloon.  If  we  had  pursued  our  course  to 
S})itzbergen  we  should  thus  have  dropped  into  the  very 
middle  of  all  this.  We  should  have  found  a  hotel  and 
tourists,  and  should  have  been  brought  home  in  a  com- 
fortable modern  steamboat,  very  different  from  the  whal- 
ing-sloop we   had   been   talking   of  all    the   winter,  and. 
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indeed,  all  the  previous  year.  Peojile  are  apt  to  think 
that  it  would  be  amusing  to  see  themselves,  and  I  form 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  I  would  have  uiven  a  oood 
deal  to  see  us  in  our  unwashed,  unsoi)histicated  condition, 
as  we  came  out  of  our  winter  lair,  i)lumping  into  the 
middle  of  a  band  of  Knglish  tourists,  male  and  female. 
I  doubt  whether  there  would  then  have  been  much  em- 
bracing or  shaking  of  hands,  but  I  don't  doubt  that  there 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  of  peering  through  venti- 
lators or  any  other  loophole  that  could  have  been  found. 
The  IViudward  had  left  London  on  June  9th.  and 
Vardo  on  the  25th.  They  had  brought  four  reindeer 
with  them  for  Jackson,  but  no  horses,  as  he  had  expected.* 
One  reindeer  had  died  on  the  vovat'-e. 

I^^very  one  was  now  busily  employed  in  unlading  the 
IViuihvard,  and  bringing  to  land  the  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, coal,  reindeer-moss,  and  other  such  thinos  which 
it  had  brought  for  the  expedition.  Both  tlie  ship's  crew 
nnd  the  members  of  the  English  expedition  took  part  in 
this  work,  which  proceeded  rapidl\-,  and  had  soon  made 
a  level  road  over  the  uneven  ice;  and  now  load  after  load 
was  driven  on  sledges  to  land.  In  less  than  a  week  CajD- 
tain  Hrown  was  ready  to  start  for  home,  and  only  awaited 
Jackson's  letters  and  telegrams.  They  took  a  few  more 
days,  and  then  everything  was  ready.      In  the  meantime, 

*  jacksoii  liad  Iji-ou^^lit  with  liim  sevi-ral  Russian  liorscs.  which  he  liad 
used  aloiiir  with  donjs  on  liis  slodjjjf  expeditions.  Only  one  of  these  horses 
was  aUve  at  tlie  time  of  our  arrival. 
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however,  a  oale  had  sprung  up,  blowing  on  the  shore, 
the  \Viinh\jard\'i  moorini's  at  the  eclire  of  the  ice  had 
given  way,  sl.c  was  set  adrift  and  obliged  to  seek  a  haven 
farther  in,  where,  however,  it  was  so  shallow  that  there 
was  onlv  t>ne  or  two  feet  of  water  beneath  her  keel. 
Meanwhile,  the  wind  drove  tin-  ice  in.  the  naviiiable 
water  closed  in  all  round  it  outside,  and  the  fioes  were 
continually  drawing  nearer.  P'or  a  time  the  situation 
looked  anvthing  but  pleasant;  but  fortunatelv  the  ice  did 
not  reach  the  vessel,  and  she  tlius  escaped  being  screwed 
out  of  the  water.  After  a  dela\'  of  a  couple  of  da)s  on 
this  account  the  xessel  u'ot  out  a<>ain. 

And  now  we  were  to  bid  adieu  to  this  last  station 
on  our  route,  where  we  had  met  with  such  a  cordial 
and  lK)spitable  recejDtion.  A  feverish  energy  came  over 
the  little  colony.  Those  who  were  going  home  liad  to 
make  themselves  read\'  for  the  \'o\a<'"e,  and  those  who 
were  to  remain  had  to  bring  their  letters  and  other 
things  on  board.  This,  however,  was  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult. The  vessel  lay  waiting  impatiently  and  incessant- 
Iv  sounding  her  steam-whistle;  and  a  c|uantity  of  loose 
ice  had  packed  itself  together  outside  the  edge  of  the 
shore  -  ice,  so  th.at  it  was  not  easy  to  move.  At  last, 
howe\er,  those  who  were  to  remain  had  gone  on  shore, 
and  we  who  were  going  home  were  all  on  board  that 
is  to  say,  Mr.  I-'isher,  the  botanist;  Mr,  Child,  the  chemist; 
Mr.  lUu-gess ;  and  the  I^Mnn,  lilomqvist,  of  the  English 
expedition,  along   with    Johansen    and    myself.      As    the 
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sun  burst  throus^h  the  clouds  above  Cape  Mora  we 
waved  our  hats,  and  sent  our  last  cheer  as  a  farewell  to 
<l;c  six  men  standing  li!ce  a  little  dark  spot  on  the  tloe 
in  that  threat  icy  solitude;  and  under  full  sail  and  steam 
we  set  out  on  August  jth,  with  a  fair  wind,  ovL-r  the  un- 
dulating surface  of  the  ocean,  towards  the  south. 

lM)rtune  favored  us.      On  her  northward  vovage  the 
U'/ndzuani  had  much  and  difficult  ice   to  combat   with 
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before  she  at  last  broke  through  and  came  in  to  land. 
Now,  too,  we  met  a  quantity  of  ice,  but  it  was  slack  and 
comparatively  easy  to  get  through.  We  were  stopped 
in    a   few    places,    and    had    to    break    a    way    through 
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witli  the  engine;  but  the  Si'iip  was  in  good  liands, 
J''r()ni  liis  Iohl;  experience  as  a  whaler,  Captain  Hrown 
knew  well  liow  to  content!  with  greater  odds  than  tiie 
thill  ice  we  met  with  here — tlie  only  ice  that  is  found  in 
this  sea.  r'a)ni  nioniint^  .ill  nit;ht  he  sat  U|)  in  the  crow's- 
nest  as  lonii  as  there  was  a  bit  of  ice  in  the  water.  lie 
i;ave  himself  little  time  for  sleej);  the  point  was,  as  he 
oftcTi  said  to  me,  to  '  rint,  us  home  before  the  /vv?/// 
irrived,  for  he  understood  well  what  a  blow  it  would  give 
to  those  iiear  and  dear  to  us  if  she  got  home  before  us. 
Thanks  to  hir.i,  w(i  liad  as  short  and  j)leasant  a  home- 
ward voyage  as  few,  if  any.  can  liave  had  from  these  in- 
hospitable regions,  ..here  we  had  spent  three  years.  From 
the  moment  we  .set  foot  on  deck,  he  tlid  everything  to 
make  us  comfortable  and  at  home  on  board,  and  we  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  togethcM",  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  either  of  us..  Ikit  it  was  not  only  the  captain 
who  treated  us  in  this  way.  Every  man  of  the  excellent 
crew  showed  us  kindness  and  goodwill  in  ever)'  way.  I 
cannot  think  of  them — of  the  little  steward,  for  instance, 
when  he  pojjped  his  head  into  the  cabin  to  ask  what 
he  could  get  for  us,  or  wakened  me  in  the  morning 
with  his  cheery  voice,  or  sang  his  songs  for  us — without 
a  feeling  of  unsjveakable  well-being  and  happines-^. 
Then,  too,  we  wer(^  continually  drawing  nearer  home; 
we  could  count  the  days  and  hours  tb.at  must  pass  before 
we  could  reach  a  Norwegian  jjort  and  be  once  more  in 
communication  with  the  world. 
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I'roni  the  experience  he  liacl  had  on  the  northward 
voyage,  Cai)tain  Brown  had  conic  to  the  conckision  that 
he  would  find  his  wa\'  out  of  the  ice  most  easily  l)\  first 
steering  in  a  southeasterly  direction  towards  Xovaya 
Zenilya,  which  he  thought  would  be  the  nearest  way  to 
the  open  sea.  This  |)roved  also  to  be  exacth'  the  case. 
After  having  none  aboui  220  knots  throutrh  the  ice,  W(* 
came  into  the  open  sea  at  the  end  of  a  long  bay,  which 
ran  northward  into  the  ice.  It  was  just  at  the  right 
spot;  had  we  been  a  little  farther  east  or  a  little  farther 
west,  we  might  have  s[jent  as  many  weeks  drifting  about 
in  the  ice  as  we  now  spent  days  in  it.  Once  more  we 
saw  the  blue  ocean  itself  in  front  of  us,  and  we  shaped 
our  course  straight  for  Vardo.  It  was  an  indescribably 
delightful  feeling  once  more  to  gaze  over  the  blue  ex- 
panse, as  we  jiaced  u[)  and  down  the  deck,  and  were  day 
by  day  carried  nearer  home.  One  morning,  as  we  stood 
lookinti  over  the  sea,  our  gaze  was  arrested  In'  some- 
thiuLi";  what  could  that  be  on  the  hoiizon.-'  We  ran  on 
to  the  bridge  and  looked  through  the  glass.  The  first 
sail.  I'ancy  being  once  more  in  waters  where  other 
people  went  to  and  fro!  Hut  it  was  far  aw.y ;  we  could 
not  (JO  to  it.  Then  we  saw  more,  and  later  in  the  dav  four 
iireat  monsters  ahead.  Thev  were  British  men-of-war, 
probably  on  their  \vny  home  after  having  been  at  X'adsi)  for 
the  eclipse  of  tJie  sun,  which  was  to  ha\e  taken  jjlace  on 
August  9th.  Later  in  the  evening  (August  12th)  I  saw 
something  dark  ahead,  low  down  on  the  horizon.     What 
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was  it  ?  I  saw  it  on  tlu'  starljoard  bow.  strctchiDj;  low 
ami  even  towards  the  south.  I  looked  anain  and  ai'ain. 
It  was  land,  it  was  Norua\I  I  stood  as  if  tunud  to 
stone,  and    tia/cd    and   ua/cd   out    into  the  ni^ht  at   this 
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same  dark  line,  and  fear  began  to  tremble  in  my  breast. 
What  were  the  tidin^js  that  awaited  me  there.'' 

W'lien  I  came  on  deck  next  morning  we  were  close 
under  the  land.  It  was  a  bare  and  naked  shore  we  had 
come  u])  to,  scarcely  more  inviting  than  the  land  we  had 
left  up  in  the  mist  of  the  Arctic  Ocean — but  it  Mas  Nor- 
way. The  ca])tain  had  mistaken  the  coast  in  the  night 
and  had  come  in  too  far  north,  and  we  were  still  to  have 
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sonic  labor  in  bcatiiii;  down  atijaiiist  wiiul  and  soa  before 
wi-  could  reach  X'ardi).  We  passed  several  \essels,  and 
di|)|)t'd  our  llan  to  tlu'ni.  We  |)assed  the  revenue-cutter; 
she  caniL-  alonijjside,  but  the\-  had  nothini;  to  do  there, 
and  no  one  came  on  board.  I'hcn  canu,'  pilots,  father 
and  son.  They  ujreeted  Hrown,  but  were  not  prepared 
to  meet  a  countryman  on  I^oard  an  l-jmlish  vessel.  'I'lu'V 
were  a  little  surj)rised  to  hear  me  speak  Norwt'ifian,  but 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  lUit  when  lh'(»\\ii 
asked  them  if  they  knew  who  I  was,  the  old  man  <i;a/.ed 
at  me  again,  and  a  gleam,  as  it  were,  of  a  possible  recog- 
nition crept  over  his  face.  lUit  when  the  name  Xansen 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  warm-hearted  Hrown,  as  he 
took  the  old  man  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  him  in  his 
delight  at  being  able  to  give  him  such  news,  an  expres- 
sion came  into  the  old  pilot's  weather-beaten  face,  a  mixt- 
ure of  joN'  and  petrified  astonishment,  which  was  inde- 
scribable, lie  seized  my  hand,  and  wished  me  welcome 
back  to  life;  the  people  here  at  home  iiad  long  ago  laid 
me  in  my  grave.  And  then  came  c(uestions  as  to  news 
from  the  expedition,  and  news  from  home.  Nothing  had 
yet  been  heard  of  the  Frani,  and  a  load  was  lifted  from 
niv  breast  when  I  knew  that  those  at  home  had  been 
spared  that  anxiety. 

Then,  silently  and  unobserved,  the  IViudiuard  glided 
with  colors  fiying  into  Vardo  Haven.  Before  the  anchor 
was  dropped,  I  was  in  a  boat  with  Johansen  on  our  way 
to   the   telegraph-station.      We  put   in    at  the  quay,  but 
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there  was  still  so  imuh  of  our  iornu'r  |)iratical  appearance 
left  that  no  oiu'  recoi^ni/ed  us;  llu'\'  searcely  looked  at 
us,  and  the  oni\'  heiiii^  that  took  any  notice  of  the  re- 
tunu'd  wanderers  was  an  intellii;enl  eow.  which  slo|)|)e(l 
in  the  niiddK'  of  a  nai"ro\\  street  and  stared  at  us  in  aston- 
ishment as  we  tried  to  pass.  That  eow  was  so  delight- 
fully suninier)-  to  look  at  that  I  felt  inclined  to  _i;o  uj)  and 
pat  her;  I  felt  now  that  I  really  was  in  Norway.  When 
I  got  to  the  tele\L;raph -station  I  laid  a  huge  bundle  down 
on  the  counter,  and  said  that  it  consisted  of  telegrams 
that  I  should  like  to  have  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
weri'  nearly  a  hundred  of  them,  one  or  two  rather  long,  of 
about  a  thousand  words  each. 

The  liead  of  the  telegraph-office  looked  hard  at   me, 
and  (|uietly  took  ujj  the  bundle;  but  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  signature   of   the  telegram   that   lay   on    the  lop,  his 
face    suddenly   changed,  he    wheeled    sharp    round,  and 
went  over  to  the  lady  clerk  who  was  sitting  at  the  table. 
When  he  again  turned  and  came  towards  me  his  face  was 
radiant,  and   he   bade  me   a   hearty  welcome.      The  tele- 
grams should  be  despatched  as  quickly  as  j^ossible,  he  said; 
but  it  would  take  several  days  and  nights  to  get  them 
all  through.     And  then  the  instrument  began  to  tick  and 
tick  and  to  send  through  the  country  and  the  world  the 
news  that  two  members  of  the  Norwegian  l\)lar  l^xpedi- 
tion  had  returned  safe  and   sound,  and  that   I  expected 
the  Frani  home  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.     I  pitied 
the  four  young  ladies  in  the  telegraph  -  office  at  Vardb ; 
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tlu'y  had  hard  work  of  it  (Uiriii|jj  thi-  lollowinj;  days. 
Not  only  liad  all  my  tc'K'i;rains  to  \)v  di'spatchcd.  I)iit 
huiuh't'ds  strcanicd  in  Iroin  the  south  —  both  li>  us  and 
to  the  pcioplc  in  the  town,  hc'i;iL;in|jj  ihrni  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  us.  Amonc:  the  fir^l  were  tcl(.'''rani>.  to 
m\-  wiff.  to  the  Kini;'  of  Norway,  and  to  tiic  Norwe^i.ui 
( lo\ernment.     Tlie  last  ran  as  foHows: 


1 


M 


)|),  liis 


"  To  his  IvNcellency  Secretary  II  ^    Kkri': 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announeini;  to  you  and  to  the 
Norwegian  (iovernment  that  the  expecHlion  has  carried 
out  its  plan,  lias  traversed  the  uid<nown  Polar  Sea  from 
north  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  and  lias  explored  the 
rei^ion  north  of  iM'an/.  Josef  Land  as  far  as  So  14  north 
latitude.     No  land  was  seen  north  of  cSj  . 

"  Lieutenant  johansen  and  I  left  the  /'hrfu,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  expedition  on  March  14,  1S95, 
in  84  north  latitude  and  102  27  east  lont;itude.  We 
went  northward  to  explore  the  sea  north  of  the  J'^iuviis 
course,  and  then  came  south  to  Fran/.  Josef  Land, 
whence  the  IVindwcwd  has  now  broutiht  us. 

"  I  expect  the  I' ram  to  return  this  year. 

"  Fkidtjok  Nanskn." 


Ifj 


( 


As  I  was  leaving  the  telei^raph -oHfice  tlie  manai^er 
told  me  that  m\'  friend  l^'ofessor  Mohn  was  in  the  town, 
staying,  he  understood,  at  the  hotel.  Strange  that  Mohn, 
a    man    so    intimately    connected    with    the    expedition, 
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should  be  the  first  friend  I  was  to  meet!  Even  while 
we  were  handinij  in  our  teles^rams  tlie  news  of  our 
arrival  had  beijun  to  filter  throuHi  the  town,  and 
jK'opIe  were  gradually  flocking  together  to  see  th(j 
two  jjolar  bears  who  strode  through  the  streets  to 
the  hotel.  I  rushed  in  and  inquired  for  Mohn.  He 
was  in  his  room,  number  s(<  -  and  -  so,  they  told  me, 
but  he  was  taking  his  siesta.  I  had  no  resjject  for 
siestas  at  that  moment;  i  thundered  at  the  door  and 
tore  it  open.  There  lay  Mohn  on  the  sofa,  reading, 
with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  started  up  and 
stared  fixedly,  like  a  madman,  at  the  long  figure  standing 
on  the  threshold  ;  his  pipe  fell  to  the  ground,  his  face 
twitched,  and  then  he  burst  out,  "  Can  it  be  true .''  Is 
it  Fridtjof  Nansen .''"  I  believe  he  was  alarmed  about 
himself,  thinking  he  had  seen  an  apparition  ;  but  when 
he  heard  my  well-known  voice  the  tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  and,  crying,  "  Thank  God,  you're  still  alive  !"  he 
rushed  into  my  arms.  Then  came  Johansen  s  turn.  It 
was  a  moment  of  wild  rejoicing,  and  numberless  were 
the  questions  asked  and  answered  on  bc^th  sides.  As 
one  thing  after  another  came  into  our  heads,  the  ques- 
tions rained  around  without  coherence  and  almost  with- 
out meaning.  The  whole  thin<i'  seemed  so  incredible 
that  a  long  time  passed  before  we  even  collected  our- 
selves sufficiently  to  sit  down,  and  I  could  tell  him  in  a 
somewhat  more  connected  fashion  what  experiences  we 
had  gone  through  during  these  three  years.     But  where 
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was  the  Frani?  Had  \vc  left  her?  Where  were  the  oth- 
ers? Was  anything  amiss?  These  c[uestions  jXJiired 
forth  with  breathless  anxiety,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the 
hardest  thini;  of  all  to  understand  that  there  was  nothiuLr 
amiss,  and  yet  that  we  had  left  our  splendid  ship.  lUit 
little  by  little  even  that  became  comprehensible;  and  then 
all  was  rejoicing,  and  chamj)agne  and  cigars  presently 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Another  acquaintance  from  the 
south  was  also  in  the  hotel;  he  c"'  . .  in  to  speak  to 
INIohn ;  but,  seeing  that  he  had  \'isitors,  was  on  the  point 
of  going  again.  Then  he  stoi)ped,  stared  at  us,  discov- 
ered who  the  visitors  were,  and  stood  as  thouf>"h  nailed  to 
the  spot;  and  then  we  all  drank  to  the  e.\i)editi()n  and  to 
Norway.  It  was  clear  that  we  must  stop  there  that  even- 
in"',  and  we  sat  the  whole  afternoon  taikinij  and  talk- 
ing  without  a  pause,  liut  meanwhile  the  whole  town  had 
learnt  the  names  of  its  newly  arri\ed  guests,  and  when  we 
looked  out  of  the  window  the  street  was  full  of  i^eoplc, 
and  from  all  the  tiagstaffs  over  the  town,  and  from  all  the 
masts  in  the  harbor,  the  Norwegian  flag  waved  in  the 
evening  sunshine.  And  then  came  telegrams  in  torrents, 
all  of  them  bringing  good  news.  Now  all  our  troubles 
were  over.  Onlv  the  arrival  of  the  Fi'Lim  was  wantinn;  to 
complete  things;  but  we  were  quite  at  case  about  her; 
she  would  soon  turn  up.  The  first  thing  we  had  to  do, 
now  that  we  were  on  Norwegian  soil  and  could  look 
about  us  a  little,  was  to  replenish  our  wardrobe.  lUit  it 
was  now  no  joke  to  make  our  way  through    the  streets, 
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and  if  \vc  went  into  a  shop  it  was  soon  overflowing  with 
people. 

Thus  we  spent  some  never-to-be-fo'"gotten  days  in 
Vardo,  and  the  hos[)itality  whieh  we  met  was  lavish 
and  cordial.  After  we  had  said  good-bye  to  our  hosts 
on  board  the  Windward  and  thanked  them  for  all  the 
kindness  they  had  shown  us,  Captain  Brown  weighed 
anchor  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  i6th,  to  go  on  to 
Hammerfest.  He  wanted  to  pay  his  respects  to  my  wife, 
who  was  to  meet  us  there.  On  August  21st  johansen 
and  I  arrived  at  Hammerfest.  T^-erywhere  on  the  way 
people  had  greeted  us  with  flowers  and  flags,  and  now, 
as  we  sailed  into  its  harbor,  the  northernmost  town  in 
Norway  was  in  festal  array  from  the  sea  to  tlie  highest 
hilltop,  and  thousands  of  jjeoplc  were  afoot.  To  my 
surprise,  I  also  met  here  my  old  friend  Sir  (icorgc 
Baden-Powell  whose  fine  yacht,  the  Olaria.  was  in  the 
harbor.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  very  successful 
scientific  expedition  to  Novaya  Zemlya,  where  he  liad 
been  with  several  English  astronomers  to  observe  the 
solar  eclipse  of  August  9th,  With  true  Knglish  hospi- 
tality, he  placed  his  yacht  entirely  at  my  disposal  and  I 
willingly  accepted  his  generous  invitation.  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  was  one  of  the  last  people  I  had  seen  in 
England.  \Vhen  we  parted  —  it  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1S92 — he  asked  me  where  we  ought  to  be  looked  for 
if  we  were  too  long  away.  I  answered  that  it  would 
be    of    little    use   to    look    for    us     -  it   would    be    like 
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searching  ^or  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack.  He  told  me  I 
nuist  not  thipk  that  people  'vould  be  content  to  sit  still 
and  do  ncjthing.  In  lingland,  at  any  rate,  he  was  sure 
that  something  would  be  done — and  whcrt'  ought  tlu'y 
to  go?      "Well,"  1   replied,  "  I  can   scarcely  think  of  any 
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other  ])lace  than  Franz  Josef  Land;  for  if  the  Fnuji 
goes  to  the  bottom,  or  we  are  obliged  to  abandon  her, 
we  must  come  out  that  way.  If  the  /-'nf/j/  does  not  go 
to  the  bottom,  and  tlu;  drift  is  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
we  shall  reach  the  o])en  sea  between  Spit/.bergen  and 
Cireenland."  Sir  (ieorm-  now  thout>;ht  that  the  time  had 
come  to  look  for  us,  and  since  he  could  not  do  more  for 
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the  present,  it  was  \\\>  intention,  alter  Iiaxing  carried  out 
his  e.\])(.'dition  to  Novaya  Zenilva,  to  skirt  along  tlie  edge 
of  the  iee,  and  see  if  lie  eoiild  not  i)iek  up  any  news 
of  us.  Then,  just  at  the  right  moment,  we  made  our 
ai)])i'arance  at  Hammerfest.  In  tlie  evening,  my  wife 
arrived,  and  my  seci>  ary,  (  'ris  ofersen  •  and  afier  ha\- 
jng  attended  ,;  orili;  >  r!.  !•,;!•'  uiven  that  night  hv  the 
town  of  Mammcrfcsi  in  •  r  ii^nor,  we  took  up  our  (|uar- 
ter.s  tMi  board  the  Otaria,  wlieic  'he  chiys  now  glided 
j)ast  so  smoothl}  that  we  scarcel}'  noticed  the  lapse  of 
time.  Telegi-ams  of  congratulation,  and  testimonies  of 
goodwill  and  heart\'  rejoicing,  arrived  in  an  imbroken 
stream  from  all  tpiarters  of  the  world. 

Hut  the  FniDi  {  I  had  tcle<j:rai)hed  confidenth'  that 
I  e.\i)ected  her  home  this  year;  but  why  had  she  not 
alread\-  arrived.-'  I  betian  more  and  more  to  think  over 
this,  and  the  more  I  calculated  all  chances  and  possibili- 
ties, the  more  tirmh-  was  1  con\inced  that  siie  ouirht  to 
be  out  of  the  ice  b\-  this  time  if  nt)thin<i-  had  <>"onc  amiss. 
It  was  strange  that  she  was  not  already  here,  and  I 
thought  with  horror  that  if  the  autumn  should  pass  with- 
out news  of  her,  the  coming  winter  and  summer  would 
be  anything  but  pleasant. 

Just  as  I  had  turned  out  on  the  morning  of  August 
20th,  Sir  Georoe  knocked  at  my  door  and  said  there  was 
a  man  there  who  insisted  on  speaking  to  me.  I  an- 
swered that  I  wasn't  drcs.sed  yet,  but  that  I  would  come 
immediately.     "  Oh.  that  doesn't  matter,"  said  he;  "come 
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as  you  cire."  I  was  a  lillL-  surniisccl  at  all  this  urucmv 
and  askc'l  what  il  was  all  aljout.  lie  said  he  did  not 
know,  but  it  was  cvidi'iitly  son-  'thin;:;  i)russinL;-.  I  ncvc-r- 
tlu'l"ss  put  on  my  clotlu-s,  and  then  went  out  into  the 
saloon.  'I'here  stood  a  i^entleman  with  a  telct;rani  in 
his  ^;mhI,  who  introduced  himself  as  the  head  of  the  tele- 
L;ra|)h-ofrice,  and  said  that  he  had  a  tele<;Tam  to  deliver 
to  me  which  he  thoui^ht  would  interest  me,  so  he  had 
come  with  it  li.  .iself.  Somethint;-  that  would  inter  ,t 
me?  There  was  only  one  thing  left  in  the  world  i;  at 
cf)uld  really  interest  me.  With  trembling  hands  \  r:j 
open  the  telegram : 

"  FklDTJOF  Nan'skx  : 

''  Frain  arrived  in  good  condition.     All  well  on  board. 
Shall  start  at  once  for  Tromso.     Welcome  home ! 

"  OiTo  SvKkDkri'." 


(  ; 


I  felt  as  if  I  should  ha\e  choked,  and  all  I  could  say 
was,  "  The  Frani  has  arrived!"  Sir  Georsje,  who  was 
standing  by,  gave  a  great  leap  of  joy;  Johansen's  face 
was  radiant;  Christofersen  was  quite  overcome  with  triad- 
ness;  and  there  in  the  midst  of  us  stood  the  head  of  the 
telegraph -office  enjnxing  the  effect  he  had  produced. 
In  an  instant  I  dashed  mto  my  cabin  to  shout  to  my  wife 
that  the  Fraiii  had  arrixed.  She  was  dressed  and  out  in 
double-quick  t^ime.  Hut  1  could  scarcely  believe  it — it 
seemed  like  a  fairy  tale.     1  read  the  telegram  again  and 
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au:aiii  before  I  could  nssuic  m\M'lf  that  it  was  not  all  a 
dream;  and  then  tlici'c;  rami'  a  >lraiit;(.',  >eri'iK'  happiness 
over  my  mind  such  as  I  had  never  known  hc-fore. 

There  was  jubilation  on  board  and  over  all  the  harbor 
and  town.  I'rom  the  Wiudi^Hirtt  which  was  just  weinh- 
insTf  anchor  to  precede  us  to  Tromsr*,  we  heard  riiv'in'*; 
cheers  for  the  h^rain  and  the  Norwegian  fla'j;.  Wo  had 
intended  to  start  for  'l'rt)ms()  that  aftt'rnoon,  but  now  we 
aiijrccd  to  t;et  under  way  as  ([uickly  as  possible,  so  as 
to  try  to  overtake  the  /''ram  at  Skjivrxi),  which  lay  just 
on  our  route.  I  atteiiijited  to  stoj)  her  by  a  telegram 
to  Sverdrup,  but  it  arrived  too  late. 

It  was  a  lively  breakfast  we  had  tliat  mornint;.  Jo- 
hanscn  and  I  spoke  of  how  incredible  it  seemed  that 
we  should  soon  j)ress  our  comrades'  hands  again.  Sir 
(leorge  was  almost  l)eside  himself  with  joy.  I'^'ery  now 
and  tlien  he  would  sjjring  u])  from  his  chair,  thump  the 
table,  and  cry,  "  'I'he  I'^raiu  has  arri\  ed  !  The  J^'nini 
lias  really  arrived!"  Lad)'  Haden- Powell  was  cpiietly 
happ\- ;  she  enjoyed  our  jo\'. 

'l"he  next  day  we  entered  Tromso  harbor,  and  there 
lay  the  Fraiii.  strong  and  broad  and  weather-beaten.  It 
was  strange  to  see  again  that  high  rigging  and  the  hull 
we  knew  s(j  well.  When  last  we  saw  her  she  was  half 
buried  in  the  ice;  now  she  lloated  freely  and  proudly  on 
the  blue  sea,  in  Norwegian  waters.  We  ulided  alontiside 
of  her.  The  crtnv  of  the  Otaria  greeted  the  gallant  ship 
with   three   times   three    English    cheers,  and    the   J'^ram 
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rtplic'd  with  a  ninefold  Norwc-i^ian  hurrah.  W'l-  druppi'd 
(tiir  anclior,  and  I. it-  lu'st  nionicnl  thf  Olarin  wa^  Ixiardid 
!))■  thf  /''rain's  sturdy  iifw. 

'I'hi'  mc'ctinj;  which  fdlloui-d  I  shall  not  atliinpt  tu 
describe.  I  don't  think  aii\-  of  us  knew  anNthini;  clearlw 
except  that  we  were  all  toL;elher  ai;ain  -we  were  in  Nor- 
way— and  tlie  exiiechtion  had  fulfilled  its  task. 

'I'hcn  we  set  oil  together  southward  alonii;  the  Xor- 
wej^ian  coast,  l^rst  came  the  tui;  Iladloo^alamL  (  har- 
tered  by  the  «;()verninent ;  then  the  /''mm,  heaw  and 
slow,  but  so  much  the  surer;  and  last  the  eleuant  i'^lariiu 
with  my  wife  and  me  on  board -which  was  to  lake  us  to 
'I'rondhjem.  What  a  blessed  sensation  it  was  to  sit  in 
l)eace  at  last,  and  sec  otiiers  take  the  lead  and  jjick  (Hit 
the  wa\'  I 

Wherever  we  passed,  the  heart  of  the  XorweL;ian  peo- 
ple went  out  to  us,  from  the  steamers  crowded  with  holi- 
day-makiuLj;  townsfolk,  and  from  the  jioorest  fishii\i;-boat 
that  lay  alone  among  the  skerries.  It  seemed  as  if  old 
Mother  Norway  were  proud  of  us,  as  if  she  pressed  us  in 
a  close  and  warm  embrace,  and  thanked  us  for  w  hat  we 
had  done.  .And  what  was  it,  after  all?  We  had  onlv 
done  our  duty;  we  had  simj)ly  accomplished  the  task  we 
had  undertake  i;  and  it  was  we  who  owed  her  thanks  for 
the  right  to  sai.  under  her  flag.  I  remember  one  morn- 
ing in  particulai  It  was  in  hriuiosund — the  morning 
was  still  gray  and  chill  when  I  was  called  up — there  were 
so  many  people  who    wanted   to  greet   us,     I    was   half 
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aslccj)  wlu'ii  I  canic  on  deck.  TIic  whole  sound  was 
crowded  with  boats.  W'e  liad  been  goiui;  slowly 
througii  theni,  but  now  the  //aa/oi^a/aiid  in  front  put  on 
more  sjjeed,  and  we  too  went  a  tittle  (|uickei\  A  fisher- 
•.iian  in  his  boat  toiled  at  the  oars  to  keej)  up  with  us;  it 
was  no  eas\'  work.      'I'hen  he  shouted  up  to  nic : 

"  Vou  don't  want  to  buv  any  fish,  do  you  T' 

"  No,  I  don't  think  we  do." 

"  1  supj3()se  }ou  can't  tell  me  where  Nansen  is.''  Is  he 
on  board  the  Frain ."" 

"  No,  I  beliex'c  he's  on  board  this  shi]),"  was  tiie  reply. 

■'Oh,  1  wonder  if  1  coulchi't  tret  on  board:'  I'm  so 
desi)eratel\'  anxious  to  see  him." 

"  It  can  hardly  be  done,  I'm  afraid;  they  ha\'en't  time 
to  stop  now." 

"  That's  a  pity.     1  want  to  see  the  man  liimself." 

He  went  on  rowint;'.  It  became  harder  and  harder  to 
keej)  up,  but  he  stared  fixedl}'  at  me  as  1  Ltuied  on  the 
rail  smiling,  wliile  Christofersen  stood  laughing  at  my 
side. 

"  Since  you're  so  anxious  to  see  the  man  liimself,  I 
may  tell  you  that  xou  see  him  now,"  said  I. 

"Is  it  you  .■*  Is  it  you.'  Didn't  I  guess  as  much! 
Welcome  home  again  I" 

i\nd  thereupon  the  fisherman  dropped  his  oars,  stood 
up  in  his  boat,  and  took  off  h.is  caj).  As  wo  went  on 
through  the  splencU)r  of  the  morning,  and  1  sat  on  the 
deck  (>f  the  luxurious  luitrlish  \'acht  and  saw  the  beauti- 
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fill  hanvn  coast  strctchinL;  ahead  in  thr  sunshine,  1  re- 
alized to  the  full  for  tJie  first  time  how  near  this  land 
and  this  peojjle  \a\  to  my  heart.  If  we  had  sent  a  sinL;le 
.Ulcam  of  suidii^ht  over  their  lives,  the>e  three  vears  had 
not  been  wasted. 


"'I"liis   Xcirway.  lliis   Xoruay  .  . 

It  is  dear  to  us,  so  dear, 
And   no  i)oo|)lc    has  a  fain-r  land  than   this  oiir  homeland   here, 

<  )ii,  the  siiepherdiniLC  i'l  S|)rini;. 

When   the   birds  bei^in   to  sint;'. 
When  the   mountain-peak  i^litters  unci  j,;ieeii  l,M()\vs  the   lea. 
And  the  turbidenl  river  swi'eps  l)n)\vn   to  the  sea  !  .   .   . 

Whoso  knows   Xorway  must    well   understand 

How   lier  sons  can   suller  for  sueh  a   hind." 


One  felt  all  the  vitality  and  vit;or  throbbing-  in  this 
peoi)le,  and  saw  as  in  a  vision  its  oivat  and  ricii  future, 
when  all  its  prisoned  forces  shall  be  unfettered  and  set 
free. 

i\\)w  one  had  returned  to  life,  and  it  stretched  beft)re 
one  lull  of  lio-lu  and  hoi)e.  Then  came  the  i-veninL;s 
when  the  sini  sank  far  out  behind  the  l>lue  se;i,  and  the 
clear  melancholy  of  autimin  lay  o\er  tlu'  face  of  the  wa- 
ters. It  was  too  beautiful  to  believe  in.  .\  ft'clino-  of 
dread  came  o\er  one;  but  the  silhouette  of  a  woman's 
form,  standino-  out  against  the  l^Iow  of  the  evenino-  ^ky, 
L;a\e  i)eace  and  seciuaty. 

So  we  passed  from  town  to  town,  from  fete  to  fete, 
alon;;-  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  wa>  on  .Sei)teml)er  9th 
that    the   P^nyiii    steamed   uj)   Christiania    i'jord  and   met 
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with  such  a  reception  as  a  prince  might  have  envied. 
The  stout  old  men-of-war  Xordstjcnuti  and  Elida,  the 
new  and  elet;ant  Valkyrie,  and  the  nimble  little  torpedo- 
boats  led  the  way  for  us.  Steamboats  swarmed  around, 
all  black  with  people.  There  were  liags  high  and  low, 
salutes,  hurrahs,  wavintr  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats,,  ra- 
diant  faces  everywhere,  the  whole  fjord  one  multitudi- 
nous welcome.  There  lay  home,  and  the  well-known 
strand  before  it,  ulittering  and  smilinfj  in  the  sun- 
shine.  Then  steamers  on  steamers  again,  shouts  after 
shouts,-  and  we  al!  stood,  hat  in  hand,  bowing  as  they 
cheered. 

'I'he  whole  of  Pepper\ik  was  one  mass  of  boats  and 
people  and  flags  and  waving  pennants.  Then  the  men- 
of-war  saluted  with  thirteen  guns  apiece,  and  the  old 
fort  of  Akershus  followed  with  its  thirteen  peals  of 
thunder,  that  echoed  from  the  hills  around. 

In  the  evening  I  stood  on  the  strand  out  by  the  fjord. 
The  echoes  had  died  away,  and  the  pine  woods  stood 
silent  and  dark  around.  On  the  headland  the  last  em- 
bers of  a  bonfire  of  welcome  still  smouldered  and 
smoked,  and  the  sea  rippling  at  my  feet  seemed  to 
whisper,  "Now  ycni  are  at  home."  The  deep  peace  of 
the  autumn  evening  sank  beneficently  over  the  weary 
spirit. 

I  could  not  but  recall  that  rainy  morning  in  June  when 
1  last  set  foot  on  this  strand.  More  than  three  years 
had  passed  ;  we  had  toiled  and  we  had  sown,  and  now 
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the  harvest  had  conic.     In  my  heart  I  sobbed  and  wept 
for  jny  and  tliankfuhiess. 

The  ice  and  the  long  moonh't  polar  ni<;"hts,  with  all 
their  yearning,  seemed  like  a  far-off  dream  from  another 
world — a  dream  that  had  come  and  |)assed  away.  Ikit 
what  would  life  be  worth  without  its  dreams.^ 
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March   15    lo  jrxK  22.  1S95 

As  far  back  as  I'cbruary  26tli  Dr.  Xanscii  li.i'  f)fr-ia!ly  in- 
formed the  crew  tliat  after  he  left  the  shi[)  I  was  •_,)  lu-  eliief 
officer  of  the  expedition,  md  Lieutenant  Scott-liansen  second 
in  command.  Ik-fore  startin<,r,  he  handed  me  a  letter,  or  set  of 
instructions,  which  have  been  mentioned  earUer  in  the  vohime.''^ 

The  day  after  that  on  which  the  postscript  to  m\-  instruc- 
tions is  dated — i.e.,  on  Thursda}-.  Marcli  I4tii,  at  11.30  A.M. — 
Dr.  Nansen  and  Johansen  left  the  /■)-ai/i  aiul  set  forth  on  their 
sled,L;e  expedition.  We  i^ave  them  a  parting  salute  with  flag, 
pennant,  and  guns.  Scott-liansen,  Henrikseii,  and  I'ettersen 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  first  camping-place.  7  or  8  miles 
from  the  vessel,  and  returned  the  next  da\-  at  2.30  r. M. 

In  the  morning  the\-  had  h<;lped  to  harness  tlie  dogs  and 
put  them  to  the  tlhattu;  fledges.  In  the  team  of  the  last  sledge 
there  were  "  liarnet "  and  '•Fan."  who  all  the  time  had  l)een 
mortal   enemies. ♦•     They  began  to  fight,  and   Henrikseii  had    to 

*  Vide  pp.  91- 9S.  Vol.  II. 

t  Little  "Barnet,"  who  weighed  only  38  pounds,  and   was  oiu'   o(  the 
smallest  of  the  doi^s,  was  a  regular  lighter,  and.  as  a  rule,  the  aggressor. 
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<^n\c-  "  Haiiiit"  a  t^notl  tliraNhiiiL;  in  di'drr  to  part  hiin  from  tlic 
other.  In  L'onM.'(iiuMU\'  of  this  i'p^lit  the  hist  tram  was  soiiu'- 
what  l)(.liin(l  m  startiiiL;.  I'hc  other  (1i>.l;s  were  all  the  while 
haiilini;  with  all  their  nn'i^ht,  .nid  when  the  thra>hini;-  scene  was 
over,  .ind  the  di-^turbcrs  of  the  peace  snddenly  coiniiU'nccd  to 
|)ull,  the  sledge  st.irted  off  ta>tei-  than  Johansi'ii  had  calcnlatcd, 
and  he  was  left  behind  and  had  to  strike  out  wi'll  on  his  snow- 
shoes.  Scott  - 1  lanseii  and  the  others  followed  the  sle(lL;;inLJ 
p,irt\-  with  their  eyes  until  they  looke'd  \Wv  little  black  dots 
far,  far  away  on  the  boundless  plain  of  ice.  With  a  last  sad 
linj^eritiL;  lo  >1<  after  the  two  whom,  perh.ips,  they  miL;ht  nex'iT 
see  aL;ain.  they  put  on  their  suow-shoi's  and  ~^larled  on  their 
journe}-  back'. 

.\t  the  time  when  tlu'  sled_L;L'  e.xpetlition  ^t.nted  the  h'raiii  \\\y 
in  S4  4' north  latitutle  and  loJ  cast  longitude.  Tin-  situation 
was  briellx-  as  follows:  The  vessel  was  iced)ound  in  about  25 
feet  of  ice,  with  a  slij^ht  list  to  starboard.  .She  had  thus  a  la}-er 
of  ice,  several  feet  in  thickness,  underneath  her  keel,  i'iled  hi_L;li 
a;.,  (list  the  vessel's  ^ide,  to  port,  aloni;  her  laitire  lenijftli.  tlu're 
extended  from  .S..S.1",.  to  X.X.W  .  a  pressure-rid^e  reachint;  up 
to  about  the  height  of  the  rail  on  the  half-deck  aft  and  slantin^^ 
sliLjhtly  eastward  from  the  >hip.  At  a  distance  of  about  160 
yards  to  the  nithwest  theie  e.\tended  in  tlie  direction  from 
south  to  north  ■<.  on^'  and  fairly  broad  ice-mound,  the  so-called 
"  Ljreat  lumimock,"  as  mucli  as  11  feet  hii^h  in  places.  Mid- 
way between  the  h'raiii  and  the  ^reat  hummock  there  was  a 
new!)' formed  open  lane  about  '-^o  yards  wide,  while  acioss  her 
l)ow ,  at  a  distance  of  50  \ards.  there  was  an  old  channel  that 
had  iieen  closed  up  by  the  ice-i)ressure,  but  which  opeiietl  later 
on  in  tlu   sprin;^. 

Upon  the  "^reat  hummock,"  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
violent  ice-jiressure  on  January  27.  iS(j4.  we  had  established  our 
depot  on  the  slo])e  lookin;^  towards  the  ship.  The  depot  con- 
sisted of  piled-up  tin  l)o.\e>,  containin;^  |)ro\isions  and  other 
necessarie>.  and  formed  six  or  sewn  small  mounds  covjred  with 
sail-cloth.  I\Ioreo\'er,  our  snow-shoes  ami  sletl^es  were  stored 
there.      IIalf-wa\-  between   the    \essel    and   the    <^n-eat    hummock 
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1,1)-  the  [M  trdKum  I.iiukIi.  wliiili,  w  lull  tin-  lU'w  (.h.miU'l  (»r  lift 
li.id  opciiiil  n'j^lit  uiiiler  Inr,  had  tn  \n-  (hawii  .1  HttK  way  far- 
tliir  out  oil  to  tlic  icr.  I'iiiall)',  there  \va->  our  for;;e.  I  hi-.  \\a^ 
situatetl  about  ^o  )'anls  off.  a  little  abaft  the  port  (|uarter,  ami 
was  hew  11  out  in  the  slope  of  the-  above-ineiitioiieil  pii -.sun'- 
riili^e.  the  roof  beinj;  made  of  a  (|uanlil\  of  spars  o\  (  r  wliieh 
blocks  of  ice  were  ])il(.'d,  with  a  l.iyer  of  siiow  011  the  top,  all 
fro/ell  toLjether  so  as  to  form  a  coin|)act  mass.  .\  laipauliii 
ser\(.(l  ill  pi. ice  of  ,1  tloor. 

Tile  ^M•-^t  .iiid  most  pressinj^  work  which  we  li.ul  to  t.ike  in 
hand  was  to  remo\  i'  part  of  the  hij^h-pressure  rid_ij;i'  on  the  port 
side.  1  w  ,is  afraid  th.it  if  the  ice-pnssure  continued  the  ve^■^el 
mij^ht  be  forct'd  down  iii^te.id  of  upward  while  slu'  h.id  so  lii^h 
a  ridi^e  of  ice  restiili;"  aj^aiiisl  the  whole  of  her  port  side.  Ilie 
work  was  commenced  b\'  all  hands  on  .March  hjtli.  We  h,id 
five  .sledi;i  s,  and  a  bo.\  on  t  ach.  and  each  worked  by  two  men. 
'I'here  were  two  parties  at  work  siimiltaneousl)-  with  one  >led;^e 
each  —forward,  and  two  parties  aft — workin;,;;  towards  each  other, 
while  the  fifth  parlw  of  two  men  w  itli  oiu;  slech^e,  were  cutfiiiL;  a 
pas.sage  13  feet  wide  rij^ht  uj)  to  the  middle  of  the  vessel.  The 
la\er  of  ice  which  was  in  this  \>ay  removed  from  all  aloiii;  the 
xi-ssel's  side  reaclieil  to  double  the  lu'inht  of  .i  man.  except  in 
the  central  passaj4e,  where  it  hail  previou.sl>'  been  rcnioxeil  to  a 
tlepth  of  about  three  \'ards,  parti}'  in  view  of  possible  ice-press- 
ure .iLjainst  this,  the  lowest  part  of  the  hull,  and  partly  in  ortler 
to  clear  the  j^^an^wa)-,  by  which  the  do^s  passeil  to  and  from  the 
\essel. 

The  cartint^  away  (>i  ice  commenced  on  the  lytli  and  con- 
cluded on  March  27th.  The  whole  of  the  pressure-ridj^e  on  the 
port  siile  was  removed  down  to  such  a  depth  that  two  and  a 
half  planks  of  the  ship's  ice-skin  were  free.  All  the  time  while 
this  work  was  lioin^^  on  the  weather  was  fairl\'  cold,  the  temper- 
ature down  to  — ,V^"  ;iiid  —  40'C.  I  —  }C).  4  aiul  -40  h"alir.  1.  1  low- 
ever,  all  passed  off  well  ami  successfull)'.  except  that  .Scott-l  iaiisen 
was  unfortunate  enou_L;h  to  lia\  e  (jiie  of  his  bii;  toes  Iro/.eii. 

The  doctor  and  I  were  together  at  the  same  sledge.  My 
diary  sa\'s:  "  He  always  suspected  me  of  being  out   (jf  temper, 
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ainl  I  liiin."  As  a  niattLi"  of  fact.it  is  in>-  liabit  ti)  dislike  talk- 
in-^  wlion  I  am  busy  witli  aii>'  work,  wliiK'  the  reverse  is  the  case 
witli  the  doctor.  iXs.  .icconliiiL;  to  iii\-  custom,  I  kept  silence, 
the  doctor  believed  that  1  was  in  a  bad  humor,  and  in  the  same 
\va\-  I  fancied  that  he  was  in  the  sulks,  because  he  abstained 
from  chattiiii^.  Hut  the  misunderstanding;  was  soon  cleareil  up. 
anil  \w  laui^hed  heartily  at  il. 

As  1  )r.  Nansen's  and  Johansen's  dep.irture  afforded  an  op- 
portunit\-  for  a  more  comfortable  redistribution  of  (|uarters,  I 
moveil  into  Xansen's  cabin,  after  havin;^  packed  in  cases  the 
effects  he  left  behind,  ami  stowtcl  them  awa\'  in  the  fore-hold. 
J.'icobseii,  the  mate,  who  was  formerly  (piartereii  with  four  of 
the  crew  in  the  larije  cabin  on  the  port  side,  had  my  cai)in  al- 
lotted to  him:  and  in  the  starboard  cabin,  when.'  four  men  had 
been  (juartereil,  there  were  now  only  three.  Tlie  workroom, 
too,  was  restored  to  its  former  honor  and  ibijnity.  The  lamp- 
<;lasses  of  the  oil-stove  there  had  ijot  broken  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Amundsen  now  replaced  these  with  chimnexs  of  tin.  and 
fitted  thin  sheets  of  mica  over  the  peep-holes.  The  stove  haviii;^ 
thus  been  repaired,  the  wcirkroom  became  the  busiest  and  most 
comfortable  compartment  in  the  whole  vessel. 

-\fter  the  various  oper.itions  of  shiftinj^  and  puttinjr  in  order 
the  thiti^s  on  bt)aril  ami  in  tiie  depot,  our  next  care  was  to  insure 
easy  anil  convenient  access  to  the  vessel  In-  constructint:r  n  proper 
ijan^way  aft,  consistint;  of  two  spars  with  jiackin^-caso  planks 
naileil  between  th.em  and  a  rope  hand-rail  attached. 

When  all  this  was  done  we  set  to  work  at  the  Ioulj  and  mani- 
fold preparations  of  every  kind  for  a  sledj^e  journey  southward, 
in  the  event  (which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  us  considered 
likeK)  of  our  beiiiL;  obliged  to  abandon  the  /''mm.  We  con- 
structed sleili^es  and  kayaks,  sewed  bat^s  for  our  stores,  selected 
and  weiL^hed  out  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  etc..  etc.  This 
work  kept  us  bus\'  for  a  lont^^  time. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  thiuL^s  we  had  to  provide  ourselves 
with  more  snow-shoes,  as  we  were  scantily  supplied  with  them. 
Snow-shoes  we  must  have.  i;ood  stron<^  ones,  at  least  one  pair  to 
every  man.    Hut  where  were  the  materials  to  come  from?    There 
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was  no  more  wood  fit  for  milking;  siiow-shncs  to  he  found  on 
boanl.  It  is  true  that  \vc  had  a  hirLjc  piece  of  oak  timber  left 
available,  but  we  were  in  need  of  a  suitable  instrument  to  split 
it  with,  as  it  could  not  be  cut  up  with  the  small  saws  we  had  on 
board.  In  our  dilemma  we  had  recourse  to  the  ice-^aw.  Amund- 
sen converted  it  (by  filing  it  in  a  different  way)  into  a  rip-saw; 
Hentzen  made  handles  for  it;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  rcadv,  Mo<r- 
stad  and  llenriksen  commenceil  to  saw  the  beam  of  oak  to 
pieces.  At  first  the  work  went  slowly,  most  of  the  time  bein^ 
taken  up  with  filin<^  and  settinjf  the  saw ;  but  ^^radually  it  went 
better,  and  on  April  6th  the  timber  was  cut  up  intt)  six  pairs  of 
jfood  boards  for  makint;  snow-shoes,  which  we  temporaril\-  de- 
posited in  the  saloyn  for  drying.  As  I  consider  Canadian  snow- 
shoes  superior  to  Norwegian  snow-shoes,  when  it  is  a  ipiestion  of 
hauling  heavily  loaded  sledges  over  such  a  rough  and  uneven 
surface  as  is  presented  by  polar  ice,  I  directed  Mogstad  to  make 
ten  Canadian  pairs  of  mai)le-wood,  of  which  we  had  a  ([uantity 
on  board.  Instead  of  the  netting  of  reindeer-skin  we  stretched 
sail-cloth  over  the  frames.  This  did  the  same  service  as  net- 
work, while  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  easier  to  repair.  With 
the  snow-shoes  which  we  had  we  undertook  frecpient  excursions, 
more  particularly  Scott-llanscn  and  myself.  While  out  on  one 
of  these  trips,  on  which  Amundsen,  Nordahl,  and  I'etterscn  also 
accompanied  us,  3  miles  west  of  the  vessel  we  came  across  a 
large  hummock,  which  we  named  "  Lovunden,"  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  island  "  Lovunden,"  ofT  the  coast  of 
Helgoland.  This  hummock  presented  very  good  snow-shoeing 
slopes,  and  we  practised  there  to  our  heart's  content. 

On  May  1st  we  had  finished  the  snow-shoes  intended  for 
daily  use,  and  I  gave  orders  that,  henceforth,  daily  snow-shoe 
trips  should  be  made  by  all  hands  from  i  i  A.M.  till  1  I'.M.,  if  the 
weather  was  good.  These  snow-shoe  runs  were  to  everybody's 
taste,  and  were  necessary,  not  only  in  order  to  afford  brisk  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  but  also  in  order  to  impart  to  those  who  were 
less  accustomed  to  snow-shoes  a  sufficient  degree  of  skill  in  the 
event  of  our  having  to  abandon  the  Fratii. 

While  the  removal  of  the  ridge  was  proceeding  there  con- 
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timictl  to  l)c  a  ^ooil  ileal  of  tlistmbancc  in  the  ice.  Twenty 
yards  from  tlie  vessel  a  new  lane  was  formed  running  |)arailel  to 
the  old  one  between  lis  from  the  depot;  and  in  addition  to  this 
a  number  of  larger  or  smaller  cracks  had  opened  in  all  directions. 
A  littk-  later  on,  durinij  the  time  from  April  i  ithtn  May  9th.  there 
was  on  the  whole  considerable  disturbance  in  the  ice.  w  ith  several 
violent  pressures  in  the  lanes  around  the  vessel.  On  the  lirst- 
nuiUioned  da),  in  the  evening'.  Scott-llansen  ami  I  took  a  snow- 
shoe  trip  towards  the  northeast,  alon<^  the  new  channel  between 
the  vessel  and  the  depot.  On  our  way  back  pressure  set  in  in 
the  channel,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessint;  a  "  screw- 
ini;  "  such  as  1  had  never  seen  ecpialled.  I'irst  there  was  (piite  a 
narrow  channel,  runninif  parallel  to  the  principal  channel,  which 
was  coveretl  over  with  y(nin<^f  ice  about  J  feet  thick.  There- 
upon a  larger  channel  opened  just  beyond  the  first  and  runninjf 
alon;>;side  it.  Durinjf  the  pressure  which  then  folU)wed,  the 
eili^es  crashed  ai^ainst  each  other  with  such  violence  as  to  force 
the  ice  down,  so  that  we  frecpiently  saw  it  from  3  to  4  fathoms 
deep  under  water. 

N'eul)'  frozen  sea-ice  is  marvellouslj-  elastic,  and  will  bend  to 
an  astonishint;  tles^ree  without  breakins^.  In  another  place  we 
saw  how  the  new  ice  liad  bulged  up  in  larj^e  wave-like  emi- 
nences, without  breakini;. 

On  Ma)-  5th  the  wide  lane  aft  was  jammed  up  by  ice-pressure, 
and  in  its  stead  a  rift  was  formed  in  the  ice  on  the  port  side 
about  100  yards  from  us,  and  appro.ximately  parallel  to  tlu; 
ship.  Thus  we  now  lay  in  an  altered  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
I'rnni  was  no  lonijer  connected  with  and  dependent  on  one 
solid  and  continuous  ice-field,  but  separated  from  it  by  more  or 
less  open  channels  and  attached  to  a  lar<^e  floe  which  was  daily 
decreasinij  in  size  as  new  cracks  were  formed. 

The  principal  channel  aft  of  the  vessel  continued  to  open  out 
durintj  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  on  the  29th  hail  become 
very  wide.  It  extended  north  as  far  as  the  eye  Ci)uld  reach, 
and  was  consiiicuous,  moreover,  by  reason  of  the  ilark  reflec- 
tion which  seemcii  to  hover  above  it  in  the  sky.  It  probably 
attained  its  maximum  width  on  May  1st,  when  Scott- Hansen 
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and  I  mcasurcil  it  ami  foiiiul  tliat  just  astern  of  the  vessel  it  was 
975  yards,  and  farther  north  over  ijtx)  yards  (143J  metres)  in 
witltli.  Had  the  hrain  been  loose  at  the  time  I  shouUl  liave 
j^one  north  in  the  eliannel  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  this  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  seein^f  how  the  ship  had  been  raised  up  on  and 
walled  in  by  the  ice. 

No  later  than  May  2d  the  principal  channel  closed  up  a^ain. 
The  mate,  Nordahl.  and  Amundsen,  who  just  then  happened  to 
be  out  on  a  snow-shoe  trip  south  alon^  the  channel,  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  jamminj^  of  the  ice,  which  they  (.lescribed  as 
having  been  a  grand  sight.  The  fresh  soutiieasterly  wind  had 
imi)arted  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  ice,  ami  when  the  edges 
of  the  ice  approacheil  each  other  with  considerable  velocity  ami 
force,  two  large  projecting  tongues  first  came  into  collision  with 
a  crash  like  thunder,  and  in  a  moment  were  forced  up  in  a  hum- 
mock about  20  feet  high,  only  to  C(illapse  soon  after,  and  disap- 
pear with  e(|ual  suddenness  under  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Wher- 
ever the  ice  was  not  forced  up  into  the  air,  the  one  ice-edge 
would  slide  over  or  under  the  other,  while  all  the  projecting 
tongues  and  blocks  of  ice  were  crushed  to  thousands  of  frag- 
ments, which  filled  up  pretty  evenly  any  small  crevices  still  re- 
maining of  what  hatl  before  been  such  a  mighty  opening. 

Our  drift  towards  the  north  during  the  first  month  was  al- 
most nil.  I^'or  instance,  on  April  19th  we  had  not  advanced 
more  than  4  minutes  of  latitude  (about  4  miles)  to  the  north. 
Nor  did  wc  drift  much  to  the  west  in  the  same  period.  Later 
on  we  made  better  headway,  but  not,  by  a  long  way,  as  much  as 
in  I.S94.  On  May  23d  I  wrote  in  the  Journal  as  follows:  "  We 
are  all  very  anxious  to  sec  what  will  be  the  net  result  of  our 
spring  drift.  If  we  could  reach  60°  east  longitude  by  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  I  believe  we  could  be  certain  to  get  back  home 
about  the  autumn  of  1896.  The  spring  drift  this  year  is  con- 
siderably less  strong  than  last  year,  but  perhaps  it  may  continue 
longer  into  the  summer.  If  we  were  to  drift  this  year  as  far  as 
last,  during  the  time  from  May  l6th  to  June  l6th,  we  should  reach 
68'^  east  longitude,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  now  to  reach  that 
longitude  so  early.     Possibly  we  may  manage  this  year  to  escape 
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the  strong  l);uk(liift  tliiriiii;  the  smniiKr,  inalvL-  a  little  hciulua)- 
insteatl,  and  if  so  it  will  l)c  all  the  better  for  us.  The  ice  is  not 
so  jnuch  cut  up  !)}•  ehannels  this  )ear  as  it  was  this  time  last 
)eai.  It  i^  true  tin  re  are  a  ^'oocl  many;  but  last  year  we  could 
scarcely  ^^et  about  at  all.  simpl>-  on  account  of  the  lanes.  This 
\ear  we  have  larj^e  sheets  of  ice  .ilie.id  of  us  in  which  scarcely 
any  openin;.4s  are  to  be  found." 

In  order  to  obsirvt-  tlu' drift  of  tlu-  ici  wi-  prepared  a  kind  (jf 
lo_t;-line.  from  loo  to  150  fathoms  in  leiij^th,  to  the  end  of  which 
there  was  attached  a  conical  open  ba-;  of  loosely  woven  material, 
in  which  small  animals  could  he  caught  up.  Immediately  above 
the  baji  a  lead  was  fitted  to  the  line,  so  that  the  ba^'  itself  mij^dit 
tlra^  freely  in  the  water.  The  lo^  was  lowered  throu^di  a  fairly 
wide  hole  in  the  ice.  which  it  was  a  most  difficult  task  to  keep 
(»peii  during  the  cold  season.  Se\eial  times  a  day  the  line  was 
examined  and  the  "  an^le  of  tirift "  was  measured.  I''or  this 
measurement  we  had  constructed  a  (luadrant  fitted  with  a 
plumb-line.  Now  and  then  we  would  haul  in  the  log-line  to 
see  whether  it  was  still  in  order  ami  to  collect  whatever  the  bag 
might  contain  in  the  way  of  little  animals  or  other  objects.  As 
a  rule  the  contents  were  insignificant,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
specimens  of  low  organisms. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  "  spring  drift  "  was  over.  The  wind 
veered  round  to  the  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.  The  back-drift  or 
"summer  drift"  then  set  in.  However,  it  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, as  by  June  Sth  we  again  had  an  easterly  wind  with  a  good 
drift  to  the  west,  so  that  on  the  22(1  we  were  at  84°  31.7'  north 
latitude  and  cSo''  58'  east  longitude ;  and  during  the  last  days  of 
June  and  the  greater  part  <>f  July  the  drift  went  still  better. 

A  circumstance  which  helped  to  increase  the  monotony  of 
our  tirift  in  the  ice  during  the  winter  and  spring,  1895,  was  the 
great  scarcit}-  of  animal  life  in  that  i)art  of  the  Polar  Sea.  I'^or 
long  periods  at  a  stretch  we  did  not  see  a  single  living  thing ; 
even  the  polar  bears,  who  roam  so  far,  were  not  to  be  .seen. 
Hence  the  appearance  in  the  afternoon  of  May  7th  of  a  small  .seal 
in  a  newly  opened  lane,  close  by  the  vessel,  was  hailed  with  uni- 
versal delight.     It  was  the  first  seal  that  we  had  set  eyes  upon 
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since  M..icli.  Siil)siMnu  III!)'  wr  oftiii  saw  seals  nf  tin*  same  kind 
In  the  open  ihaiinels,  Iml  ilu-y  were  veiy  sliy.  so  that  it  was  iii>t 
until  well  on  in  thr  siinmu'i'  that  we  siKCiidid  in  kiilin;;  nnr, 
anil  this  was  so  sni.ill  tliat  we  ate  tlu-  whole  nf  it  at  one  nie.il. 

( )n  .Ma\  14th  I'cttiTsi'n  toUl  us  that  he  had  si-cii  a  white 
bird,  as  he  thought  an  iee-full,  fl^'in^j  westward.  <  )n  tlu-  Jjd 
Mo^'stad  saw  a  -.nnw  hunting,',  which  circled  mund  the  vi-ssej, 
and  after  this  the  harl)in;^ers  of  spring  hceanU'  dailv  more 
numerous. 

( )ur  hunting  ba^s,  howevir,  were  very  scant\.  It  was  not 
until  June  loth  that  we  secured  the  first  j^aini-.  when  thi'  <loclor 
succeeded  in  shooting'  .1  fulmar  and  a  kittiwakr  {/.iinis  /f/i/iic- 
ty/iis).  True,  he  prefaced  th'.'sr  e.\p|oits  by  suntlry  misses,  but 
in  the  end  he  manaj^ed  to  hit  tlie  birds,  and  "all's  will  th.it  ends 
well."  .\s  rej^ards  thi'  fulmar,  it  was  an  excitinj^  chasi-,  as  it  li.id 
onlj'  been  win^'eil,  and  tocjk  refu^a-  in  the  o\k\\  channel.  I'l-iter- 
seii  was  the  first  tu  ^o  aftir  it.  followiil  by  Amundsen,  tlu- 
doctor,  Scott-I  lansen,  and  tin;  whole  p.ick  of  doj^s,  .iiul  at  last 
they  mana^^ed  to  sicun-  it. 

Aftc-r  this  it  was  .1  ni.itti-r  of  daily  occurrence  to  sci-  birds 
(pnte  near,  and  in  onU-r  to  be  better  able  to  secure  them,  .md 
seals  to  boot,  we  mooretl  our  sealin^-boat  in  the  open  channel. 
This  was  ecpiippeci  with  a  sail,  and  with  ball.ist  ciMn|)osi(i  of 
some  of  the  castint^s  from  the  windmill,  which  wc  had  bien 
obli^^ed  to  take  down  ;  and  the  very  first  eveiiinj^f  after  the  boat 
hail  been  put  on  the  water,  Scott-llanscn,  ilenriksen.  and  Ikiit- 
zen  went  for  a  sail  in  the  ciiannel.  The  do^s  seized  this  occ'i- 
sion  to  take  some  capital  e.xcrcisc.  'I"he\-  took  it  into  tluir 
heads  to  follow  the  boat  aloiii;  the  eilj^c  of  the  channel  Ijaek- 
ward  anil  forward  as  the  boat  tacked;  it  was  stiff  work  for  them 
to  keep  alwaj-s  abreast  of  it,  as  they  had  to  make  manj-  tletours 
round  small  channels  and  bays  in  the  ice.  and  when  at  last  the\' 
hail  <^fot  near  it,  pantintj,  and  with  their  toni^ues  protrudini;  far 
from  their  mouths,  the  boat  would  "40  about,  and  the)'  hail  to 
cover  the  .same  "ground  m  er  aj^ain. 

On  June  20th  the  doctor  and  I  shut  one  bi.iek  ijuillemot  each. 
We  also  saw  some  little  auks,  but  the  dot^s.  enterin<^  too  eagerly 
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into  the  sport,  as  a  welcome  brcik  in  the  piolonfjcd  oppressive 
solitude  aiui  nicMiotony,  ruslicd  ahead  of  us  and  scared  the  birds 
away  before  we  coulil  get  a  shot  at  them. 

As  I  have  ah'eady  mentioned,  the  mill  had  to  be  taken  down. 
The  shaft  broke  one  fine  day  below  the  upper  drivin<T-wheel,  and 
had  tt)  be  removed  and  taken  to  the  for<;e  for  repair.  I'ettersen 
welded  it  tof^ether  aj;ain,  and  on  May  9th  the  mill  was  aj^ain  in 
sufficiently  f^ood  order  for  use.  liut  it  wore  out  very  speedily, 
more  especially  in  the  t^eariuLjs,  so  that,  after  the  first  week  or 
two  in  June,  it  was  almost  useless.  We  therefore  pulled  it  down, 
and  stoweil  away  all  wooden  parts  and  castings  on  the  ridge  on 
the  port  side,  except  portions  of  hard  wood,  which  we  kept  on 
board,  and  found  ver\-  useful  for  making  up  into  sledge-shafts  and 
other  things. 

The  weather  was  good  all  through  March.  April,  and  May, 
with  mild  easterly  breezes  or  calms,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  clear  atmos- 
phere. Once  or  twice  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  south  or 
Vvv:u,  but  these  changes  were  invariably  of  short  duration.  This 
settled  calm  weather  at  last  became  (juite  a  trial  to  us,  as  it  con- 
tributed in  a  great  measure  to  increase  the  dreariness  and  monot- 
ony of  the  scene  around  us,  and  had  a  depressing  effect  on  our 
spirits.  Matters  improved  a  little  towards  the  end  of  May,  when 
for  a  time  wc  had  a  fresh  westerly  breeze.  To  be  sure  this  was 
a  contrary  wind,  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  little  change.  On 
June  8th  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  east  again,  and  now  in- 
creased in  strength,  so  that  on  Sunday,  the  9th,  we  had  half  a 
gale  fr'  m  the  E.S.E.,  witli  a  velocity  of  33  feet  per  second,  being 
the  strongest  fair  wind  we  had  had  fcr  a  long  time. 

It  was  astonishing  what  a  change  a  single  day  of  fair  wind 
would  work  in  the  spirits  of  all  on  board.  Those  who  previously 
moved  about  dreamily  and  listlessly  now  awakened  to  fresh 
courage  and  enterprise.  Every  face  beamed  with  satisfaction. 
Previously  our  daily  intercourse  consisted  of  the  monosyllables 
"Yes"  and  "No";  now  we  were  brimming  over  with  jokes  and 
fun  from  morning  to  night :  laughter  and  song  and  lively  chat 
was  heard  all  around.  And  with  our  spirits  rose  our  hopes  for 
a  favorable  drift.     The  chart  was  brought  out  again  and  again, 
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and  the  forecasts  made  were  apt  to  be  san^uini-  enouj^Ii.  "  If 
the  wind  keeps  lon^  in  this  (piarter  we  shall  be  at  such  and  such 
a  spot  on  such  and  such  a  day.  It  is  as  clear  as  daylight  we 
shall  be  home  some  time  in  the  autumn  of  1896.  Just  see  how 
we  have  drifted  up  to  now,  and  the  farther  we  jjet  west  the  faster 
we  shall  ^^o,"  aiul  so  forth. 

The  cold  which  in  the  middle  of  March  did  not  exceed— 40° 
C,  kept  steadily  at  from  —30°  to  —25°  durinj^  April,  but  it  de- 
creased at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate  in  May,  so  that  by  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  thermometer  rej^istered  —14.  and 
in  the  latter  part  only  —6".  On  June  3d — so  far  the  warmest 
day — a  large  pond  of  water  had  formed  close  to  the  vessel, 
although  the  iiighest  temperature  attained  that  day  was  -2", 
and  the  weather  was  overcast.* 

On  June  sth  the  thermometer  for  the  first  time  stood  above 
freezing-point— viz.,  at  -f  0.2°.  It  then  fell  again  for  a  few  days, 
going  down  to  —6°;  but  on  the  iith  it  rose  again  to  about  2'' 
above  freezing-point,  and  so  on. 

The  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  deposited  during  the 
above-mentioned  period  was  most  insignificant ;  only  a  very  slight 
snowfall  now  and  then.  However,  Thursday.  June  6th,  was  an 
exception.  The  wind,  which  for  several  days  had  been  blowing 
from  the  south  and  west,  veered  round  to  the  northwest  during 
the  night,  and  at  8  A.M.  next  morning  it  changed  to  the  north, 
blowing  a  fresh  breeze,  with  an  exceptionally  heavy  snowfall. 

We  saw  the  midnight  sun  for  the  first  time  during  the  night 
of  April  2d. 

One  of  the  scientific  tasks  of  the  expj'Htion  was  to  investi- 
gate the  depth  of  the  I'olar  Sea.  Our  lines,  wlricli  were  weak 
and  not  very  suitable   for  this   purpose,  were  soon  so  worn  by 


*  On  April  i8lh,  wlicii  tlic  doctor  aiul  I  were  out  lookinjj;  for  ;i  siiitalilc 
piece  of  ice  for  dctermininjL,'  tlie  specific  t,'ravity  of  tlie  ice,  we  observed  a 
remarkable  drop  of  water  liar..iiiii^'  under  a  projectin),^  corner  of  a  iarf^e 
block  of  ice,  reared  up  liij^li  by  pressure.  There  it  luuifj;,  in  the  shade, 
quivering  in  the  fresh  breeze,  although  the  tlutrrnorneter  registered  about 
-23°  of  frost.  "That  must  be  very  salt,"  I  said,  and  tasted  it—"  Fhew !" 
It  was  salt  in  very  truth— rank  salt,  like  the  strongest  brine. 
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frii'tiiiM.  corrosion,  oxidation,  I'tc,  tliat  wc  were  comprllcd  not 
only  to  use  tlicni  most  cautiousl)'.  hut  also  to  limit  llic  number 
ot  sounilinj^s  far  more  than  was  desirable.  It  sometimes  liap- 
nened  that  the  line  would  break  while  beiiiL,'  '.lauled  in,  so  that  a 
i^ooil  deal  of  it  was  lost. 

rill'  lust  sounilinj^  after  the  ilepartiire  of  Dr.  Xansen  and  Jo- 
hanseii  was  taken  on  April  J3<!.  We  thouL^ht  we  should  l)e  able 
to  lower  awa)-  ilown  to  3000  metres  (1625  fathoms)  in  one  run, 
but  as  the  lini-  commenced  to  slacken  at  kjcK)  metres  (1029 
fathomsi  we  thought  we  had  touched  bottom  and  hauled  the 
line  up  a_L(ain.  As  it  appeareil  that  the  line  had  not  reached 
the  bt)ttom,  we  now  let  down  ^ooc:)  metres  of  line  1 1625  fath- 
oms), but  in  doint;  so  we  lost  about  900  metres  of  line  (4.S7 
fathoms).  Accordint^ly  I  assumed  that  we  had  touched  ^rounil 
at  2100  metres  (  I  I , vS  fathoms),  and  I  therefore  lowered  the 
line  to  that  ilepth  without  touching'  bottom.  The  ne.\t  day 
we  took  new  soundini^s  at  depths  of  2100.  23CXD.  2500.  and 
3000  metres  respecti\-el>-  ( 1  1  ,^7,  1245,  1353.  and  1625  fathoms), 
but  all  without  touching;  bottom.  On  the  third  day,  A\m\ 
23th.  we  soundeil  first  at  3000  metres,  and  tlien  at  ,S200  metres 
(  1625  and  1733  fathoms)  without  touching;"  bottom.  The  steel- 
line  beini;  too  short  we  had  to  lenj^then  't  with  a  hemp-line,  and 
now  went  down  to  3400  metres  (1S41  i  .1  ■  nr^"^.  While  haulint; 
up  we  perceived  that  the  line  broke,  ai.  !  [<•  ■ul  that,  in  addition 
to  tin-  I  10  fatlioms'  lent^th  of  hemp-line,  \.e  had  lost  about  275 
fathoms  of  steel-line.  We  then  stopped  takinij  soundin_i;s  till 
Jul\-  22tl,  as  the  hemp-lines  were  so  badly  worn  that  we  dared 
not  venture  to  use  them  attain  until  milder  weather  set  in. 

Wind  and  weather  were,  of  course,  a  favorite  topic  on  board 
the  J'raiii,  especialh'  in  connection  with  our  drift.  As  is  but 
rii^ht  and  proper,  we  had  a  weather-prophet  on  board — to  wit, 
I'ettersen.  His  s[)ecialt\-  was  to  predict  fair  wind,  and  in  this 
res|)ect  he  was  untirini;,  althouL'h  liis  i)rediction.s  were  by  no 
means  invariably  fulfilletl.  Hut  he  also  posed  as  a  prophet  in 
other  departments,  and  nothin<r  seemed  to  delii^ht  him  more 
than  the  tjffer  of  a  bet  with  him  on  his  predictions.  If  he 
won  he  was  beaming  with  good  humor  for  days  at  a  stretch, 
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and  if  he  lost  he  often  knew  how  to  shroud  both  his  forecast 
and  the  result  in  oracular  mystery  and  darkness  so  that  both 
parties  appeared  to  be  right.  At  times,  as  already  hinted,  he 
was  unlucky,  and  then  he  was  mercilessly  chaffed  :  but  at  other 
times  he  would  have  a  run  of  astounding  luck,  and  then  his 
courage  would  rise  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  ready  to 
prophesy  and  bet  about  anything. 

Among  his  great  misfortunes  was  a  bet  made  with  the  mate 
on  May  4th  that  we  should  have  land  in  sight  by  the  end  of 
October.  And  on  May  24th  he  made  a  bet  with  Nordahl  that 
by  Monday  night  (the  27th)  we  should  be  at  So^  east  longitude. 
Needless  to  say  we  all  wished  that  his  incredible  predictions 
might  come  true;  but  alas!  the  miracle  did  not  happen,  for  it 
was  not  until  June  27th  that  the  Fram  passed  the  80th  degree 
of  longitude. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  the  sun  and  the  spring  weather 
commenced  to  disperse  the  layer  of  snow  around  the  vessel  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  quite  a  little  pond  of  snow-water  on 
the  ice  forward.  As  at  that  part  especially,  but  also  all  along 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  snow  was  full  of  soot,  refuse,  and  the 
clearings  from  the  kennels,  it  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  an 
injurious,  or,  at  any  rate,  obnoxious  smell  might  arise,  and  if, 
besides  this,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  a  pond  should  form  round 
the  vessel,  the  water  in  it  would  be  too  impure  to  be  used  in 
flushing  the  deck.  I  tiierefore  set  all  hands  to  work  to  cart 
away  the  snow  from  the  starboard  side— a  job  which  took  about 
two  days. 

The  setting  in  of  spring  now  kept  us  busy  with  various  things 
for  some  time,  both  on  board  and  on  the  ice.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  was  to  bring  our  depot  safely  on  board,  as 
lanes  and  rifts  were  now  forming  more  frequently  in  the  ice, 
and  some  of  the  goods  in  the  depot  would  not  bear  exposure  to 

damp. 

The  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  awning  or  tent  soon  be- 
came so  strong  that  the  snow  underneath  the  boats  and  on  the 
davits  began  to  melt.  All  snow  and  ice  had  therefore  to  be  re- 
moved or  scraped  away  not  only  under  the  awning  but  also  under 
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the  boats,  on  the  deck-house,  in  the  passapfe  on  the  starboard 
siile,  ill  tlie  holds,  and  wherever  else  it  was  necessar)-.  In  the 
after-hold  there  was  much  more  ice  now  than  last  winter,  proba- 
bl)'  owin^t;  to  the  fact  that  we  had  kept  the  saloon  much  warmer 
this  winter  than  l)efore. 

In  the  saloon,  the  iibrarv.  and  the  cabins  we  had  a  thorou-ih 
"  sprinjf  cleanini;."  This  was  very  badl\'  needeil,  as  the  ceilinj^s, 
walls,  and  all  the  furniture  and  fittings,  in  the  course  of  the  lonj^ 
polar  niL,dit,  had  ^ot  covered  with  a  thick,  j^'rimy-looking  coatin^f 
composed  of  soot,  ijrease,  smoke,  dust,  anil  other  inijredients. 

I  myself  took  in  hand  the  paintini;  of  the  saloon  and  of  my 
own  cabin,  v.hich  little  by  little  had  assumed  the  same  dusky 
i^round-tint  as  their  surroundint^s,  and  on  the  whole  looked  rather 
eniL,niiatic.  V>y  dint  of  much  labor,  and  the  apjjlication  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  soap  and  water,  1  succeeded  in  restcninLj  them  to  some- 
\\\\\\<^  like  their  pristine  beauty. 

We  finished  our  general  clean-uj)  on  W'hitsun-eve,  June  1st, 
and  thus  spent  a  really  comfortable  Whitsuntide,  with  butter- 
porridge  for  supper  and  \x  few  extra  delicacies  afterwards. 

After  Whitsuntide  we  again  took  in  hand  various  thintrs  re- 
quired  in  view  of  the  season,  and  of  the  possibility  that  the  Fram 
might  get  afloat  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  On  the  great 
hummock  were  many  things  I  thought  might  be  left  there  for 
the  present  —  for  instance,  the  greater  part  of  our  dogs'  food. 
The  cases  containing  this  were  piled  up  to  four  different  heights 
so  as  to  form  a  sloi)ing  roof  off  which  the  water  could  easily  run, 
and  I  had  the  whole  covered  over  with  tarpaulin.  The  long- 
boat on  the  port  side,  which  I  proposed  to  leave  on  the  ice  till 
the  winter,  was  deposited  in  a  safe  place  about  50  }'ards  from 
the  ship,  and  provided  with  sails,  rigging,  oars,  and  a  full  equip- 
ment, ready  for  ain-  emergency. 

The  scniping  away  of  the  ice  in  the  holds  and  on  the  half-deck 
was  finished  on  June  12th.  We  tried  to  cut  the  steam-pipe  aft 
(the  pipe  for  rinse-water)  out  of  the  ice,  but  had  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  One  end  of  this  pipe  had  been  resting  ever  since  last 
year  on  the  ice,  and  it  was  now  so  deeply  frozen  in  that  we 
could   not    release  it.     We  cut  a  hole  all  round  it  4   feet  deep, 
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hut  the  hole  (|uiikly  fillrd  with  w.iUr,  so  \vi'  1(  ft  it  to  the  suninii-r 
licat  to  tli.'uv  the  i)i|)c  loose. 

So  imicli  water  commented  to  accumulate  in  the  eiii^iiie-room 
ahout  this  time  that  we  liad  to  hali'  out  coiisicU-rahlc  cpiantities 
■  certainl\'  1  .v  Kall""^  P^'''  'l'>y-  \^'*"  '^^  ''"■^'  thoui^dit  that  the 
water  was  pruiluced  hy  the  tluiwiu^'  of  tlie  ice  on  hoard,  hut  it 
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subsequently  appeared  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  leaka^a-s,  which 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  ice  formin^ij  in  the  different 
layers  of  the  ship's  skin  forced  the  plankin<,f  somewhiit  ai)art. 

The  state  of  health  continued  excellent,  and  the  doctor  had 
virtually  nothing  to  do  in  his  professional  capacity.     In  the  way 
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of  "casiialtiL's"  there  were  (iiil\- a  fi-uof  the  mt)st  tiilliii'J  n.itiire, 
such,  as  a  fio/eii  h'v^  ti)e,  a  little  ^kiii  chain. J4  here  ami  there,  a 
sore  eye  or  two:  that  was  ail.  Ilowi'ver,  we  led  a  ver)-  re<^iilar 
lifi',  with  the  t  went )--f our  hours  suit ahl)'  (listril)ute(l  hi'tween  work, 
exercise,  and  rest.  \\'c  ^K'pt  well  and  fed  well,  and  so  we  were 
\-er\'  little  concerned  .it  the  fact  lh.it  when  bein^f  wi-ij^dii'd  on 
May  7th  wi;  were  fouml  to  have  lost  llesh.  However,  the  fallin^f 
off  was  not  ;4reat ;  the  aj^^fre^^ate  wei;^ht  of  the  whole  part)'  was 
barely  S  pounds  less  than  the'  month  before. 

There  was.  howevir.  one  complaint  that  we  suffered  from  a 
contaj^jious  oiu'.  thoui^h  not  of  .i  danL;erous  nature.  It  bi'canu;  ,i 
fashion,  or.  if  \-ou  like,  a  fashionable  complaint,  on  board  the 
I' ram,  to  sha\e  one's  head.  It  was  said  that  an  infallible  method 
of  producini;-  a  more  luxuriant  L,nowth  of  hair  was  to  shave  away 
the  little  hair  that  still  adorned  the  heatl  of  the  patient.  Juell  first 
starle  '  it,  and  then  a  re^Mdar  mania  set  in,  the  others  followin;^ 
liis  example  one  1)\'  one,  with  the  exception  of  mjself  and  one 
or  two  more.  Like  a  cautious  general,  I  fust  waited  a  while  to 
see  wiiether  the  expected  harvest  sprouted  on  my  comrades' 
shaven  polls  ;  and  as  the  hair  did  not  seem  to  grow  any  stronger 
than  before,  I  preferred  a  reci[)e  ordered  by  the  doctor — viz.,  to 
wash  the  head  daily  with  soft  soap  and  subsecpiently  rub  in  an 
ointment.  To  make  this  treatment  more  effectual,  however, 
anil  let  the  ointment  get  at  the  scalp,  I  followed  the  example  of 
tile  others  and  shaved  my  head  several  times.  I'ersonall)'  1  do 
not  believe  that  the  [jrocess  did  any  good,  but  I'ettersen  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  "The  deuce  take  me,"  said  he,  one  da\' 
afterwards  when  cutting  my  hair,  "  if  the  captain  hasn't  got 
some  jolly  strt)ng  bristles  on  iiis  crown  after  that  treatment." 

The  Seventeenth  of  May  brouglit  the  finest  weather  tliat  could 
be  imagined.  A  clear,  bright  sky,  ilaz/ling  sunshine,  io°  to  12° 
of  cold,  and  an  almost  perfect  calm.  The  sun.  which  at  this  time 
of  the  year  never  sets  throughout  tlie  twenty -four  hours,  was 
alread)'  high  in  the  heavens,  when  at  S  A.M.  we  were  awakened 
by  tlie  firing  of  a  gun,  and  by  joyous  strains  of  the  organ. 
We  jumpetl  into  our  clothes  more  speedil\'  than  usual,  swal- 
lowed our  breakfast,  and  with  the  liveliest  expectation  prepared 
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for  what  was  in  store;  fitr  the  "  l'"rstiv.il  Comiiiittco  "  had  bci-n 
very  busy  the  previous  day.  ruuctually  at  1 1  o'clock  the  vari- 
ous corporations  asscinbK-d  under  their  tla^s  ami  insignia.  m\^. 
were  assi^MU-'d  their  p(»sition  in  the  ^jrand  procession.  I  niarclud 
at  the  head  with  the  Norwei^ian  llaj,'.  Ni-xt  came  .Scntt-I  Liumii 
with  the  J'tnin's  piMinant,  and  then  followed  .Mo^siad  with  tin- 
banner  of  the  Meteorolo^,Mcal  Department,  riciilv'  btdeiki-d  with 
"cyclonic  centres"  and  "prospects  of  fair  weather."  lie  was 
.seated  on  a  box  covered  with  bearskin  placed  on  a  sledge  tlrawn 
by  seven  dogs,  the  banner  wavinj;  behind  hini  on  a  pole  rigged 
as  a  mast.  Amundsen  was  No.  4,  bearing  a  den)«tnstrati(in 
banner  in  favor  of  "the  Pure  l*'lag,"  and  he  was  followed  by 
his  escjuire,  Nordahl,  on  snow-shoes  with  a  spear  in  his  hand 
and  a  rifle  slung  on  his  back.  The  (lag  showed  on  the  red 
ground  a  picture  of  an  old  Norwegian  warrior  breaking  his 
spear  over  his  knee,  with  the  inscription  "  Onward  I  Onward! 
I  I'ram  !  l'ram!|,  ye  Norseman!  Your  own  flag  in  your  own 
land.  What  we  do  we  do  for  Norway."  I'Mfth  in  the  proces- 
.sion  came  the  mate,  with  the  Norwegian  arms  on  a  red  b.ick- 
ground,  and  sixth  was  I'ettersen  with  the  flag  of  the  Mechanic.il 
Department.  Last  came  the  "  l^md,"  represented  by  Hentzen 
with  an  accordion.  The  procession  was  followed  by  the  public 
dressed  in  their  best — viz.,  the  doctor,  Juell,  and  Ilearikseii  in 
picturesque  confusion. 

To  the  waving  of  banners  and  strains  of  music  the  i)r()ces- 
sion  wended  its  way  past  the  corner  of  the  Univei  iity  (viz.,  the 
/'V^r///),  down  "  Karl  Johan's  Street"  and  "Church  Street"  (a 
road  laid  out  by  Scott-Hansen  for  the  occasion  across  the  rift  in 
front  and  the  pressurc-ridge),  past  Kngebret's  (the  depot  on  the 
ice),  and  then  wheeled  round  to  the  "  I'^ortification  Parade"* 
(viz.,  the  top  of  the  great  hummock),  where  it  stopped  and  faced 
round  with  flags  erect. 

There  I  called  for  cheers  in  honor  of  the  festive  occasion, 
in  response  to  which  there  rose  a  ninefold  hurrah  from  the 
densely  packed  multitude. 

*  These  are  well-known  localities  in  Christiania,  Engebrcl  s  bcinj^  a 
restaurant. 
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At  cxacll)'  12  o'clock  the  otVici.il  .s;iliitc  of  the  Scvciitcciith 
M;i)'  was  fired  from  our  1)1;^  how  t;ims.  'Ilicn  caim.'  a  splendid 
haiKiuet  ;  the  doctor  lia<l  contributed  a  bottle  of  a(|ua  \ita', 
and  e\'er\-  man  had  a  bottle:  <»f  j^euuiiie  Crown  Malt  ICxtrait, 
from  the  "  Ko)'al   Brewery  "  in  C'opi'uhaj^en. 

When  the  roast  was  served  Scott-i  lansen  proposed  the  health 
of  our  dear  ones  at  home  and  of  our  two  absent  comrades,  who 
lie  hoped  mij^ht  achieve-  the  task  the)'  had  set  thi'inselves  and 
return  home  safely.  I'liis  toast  was  accompanied  by  a  salute  of 
twf>  i^uns. 

At  4  P.M.  a  <^vc:\\  popular  ft'stival  was  held  on  the  ice.  The 
place  was  prettily  decorateil  with  (la^s  and  other  emblems,  and 
the  proi;rammc  offered  a  rich  variety  of  entertainmtnts.  There 
was  ro[)e  -  danciii;^,  i^ymnastics,  shootiiiLj  at  runniiiL;  hares,  and 
many  other  items.  The  public  were  in  a.  hi_L;hIy  festi\'e  mood 
throuLjhout,  and  vii^orously  applaudi'd  the  artists  in  all  their  per- 
formances. vXfter  a  supper  which  was  not  far  behinil  the  dinner 
in  I'xcellence  we  "gathered  at  ni_L;ht  in  the  saloon  around  a  steam- 
ing bowl  of  punch.  The  doctor,  amid  loud  applause,  ])roposed 
the  health  of  the  ori;anizin<:j  committee,  and  I  jjroposed  \.\\c  J'rain. 
iXfter  this  we  kept  it  up  in  the  merriest  and  most  cordial  spirit  un- 
til far  into  the  ni^ht. 
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As  si)riiiL;  advanced  the  distmhancc  in  tin;  ici-  increased,  and 
new  lanes  and  pools  were  formed  in  every  direction.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  ;■  '...ily  increase  in  the  number  of  a(iuatic 
animals  and  birds  around  us. 

On  the  ni^ht  of  June  22d  I  was  awakened  by  the  watch, 
who  told  me  that  there  were  whales  in  the  lane  on  the  starboard 
side.  ICvery  one  hurried  on  deck,  and  we  now  saw  that  some 
seven  or  eit,d»t  female  narwhals  were  ^Mmbollin^'  in  the  channel 
close  upon  us.  We  fired  some  shots  at  them,  but  these  did  not 
seem  to  affect  them.  Later  in  the  day  I  went  after  them  in  the 
sealin^f-boat,  but  without  i^^ettini,^  within  rani^e.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  ^nve  effectual  chase,  should  they,  as  we  hoped,  pay  us  a 
visit  in  the  future,  we  made  ready  two  harpoon-bladders  and  an 
oak  anchor,  which  we  attached  to  the  end  of  the  harpoon  line. 
Shoukl  the  whale,  when  harpooned,  prove  too  strong'  for  us,  we 
would  let  ^'o  the  anchor  and  the  bladders,  and  if  the  fates  were 
not  ai^ainst  us,  we  mit;ht  be  successful. 

We  were  (juite  anxious  to  try  the  new  apparatus,  and  there- 
fore kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  whales.  One  or  two  were  seen 
occasionally  in  the  channel,  but  tluy  disappeared  a<;ain  so 
(juickly  that  we  hail  no  time  to  pursue  them.  On  the  eveninj^ 
of  July  2d  we  had  the  prospect  of  a  -oo.l  hunt.  The  lane 
swarmed  with  whales,  and  we  .[uickly  started  out  with  the  boat 
in  pursuit.  But  this  time,  too,  tiny  were  so  shy  that  we  could 
not  ^^et  at  them.  One  of  them  remainc-d  some  lime  in  a  small 
clKMUiel,  which  was  so  narrow  that  we  could  throw  across  it.  We 
iittempled  to  .steal  on  him  aloni;  the  ed-v,  but  as  soon  as  we  had 
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^ot  within  a  sliort  distance  of  liim  he  took  alarm,  and  swam  out 
into  tlie  larLje  cliannel,  wlicrc  he  remained  roUint;  aliout,  turnint; 
over  on  his  hack  for  some  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time  with  his 
head  above  water,  puffing  away,  and  positively  jeerincj  at  us. 
When  at  lent^th  we  had  wearih'  worked  our  way  back  ai^aiM  to  the 
lari^e  channel,  intendinj^  to  assist  him  a  little  in  his  performances 
— ^pop,  away  he  went. 

Some  days  later  we  attain  received  a  visit  from  a  troupe  of 
these  comedians  in  another  channel  newly  formed  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  vessel.  Three  of  them  had  loncj,  heavy  tusks, 
which  they  showed  hicjh  above  the  water,  and  then  used  to 
scratch  their  female  friends  on  the  back  with.  We  immediately 
prepared  ourselves  with  rifles  and  harpoons,  and  ran  towards  the 
channel  as  fast  as  our  legs  would  carry  us.  Hut  before  we  jrot 
there  the  beasts  had  fled.  It  was  of  no  use  trying  to  get  within 
range  of  these  shy  creatures,  so,  after  that,  as  a  rule,  we  allowed 
them  to  remain  unmolested. 

Once,  however,  during  the  spring  of  1896,  we  were  near 
catching  a  narwhal.  I  had  been  out  fowling,  and  was  just  busily 
taking  out  of  the  boat  the  birds  I  had  shot,  when  suddenly  a 
narwhal  appeared  in  the  channel  close  to  our  usual  landing- 
place,  where  the  harpoon  with  the  line  attached  lay  ready  for 
immediate  use.  1  quickly  seized  the  harpoon,  but  the  coil  of 
line  was  too  short,  and  when  I  had  got  this  right  the  whale  dived 
below  the  water,  just  as  I  was  ready  to  harpoon  him. 

An  occasional  large  seal  [P/ioca  barbnta)  also  appeared  at  this 
time;  we  chased  them  sometimes,  but  without  success  ;  they  were 
too  shy. 

With  the  fowling  our  luck  was  better,  and  so  early  as  June 
/th  we  shot  so  many  black  guillemots,  gulls,  fulmars,  and  little 
auks  that  we  partook  on  that  da}'  of  our  first  meal  of  fresh  meat 
during  the  year.  The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  not,  as  a  rule,  valued 
very  much,  but  we  ate  it  with  ravenous  appetites,  and  found  that 
it  had  an  excellent  flavor — better  than  the  tenderest  young 
ptarmigan. 

One  day  three  gulls  appeared,  and  settled  down  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  vessel.    I'ettersen  fired  twice  at  them  and  missed, 
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they  meanwhile  restuii?  cahiily  on  the  snow,  and  rcgardin<?  him 
with  intense  admiration.  I'inally  they  flew  away,  accompanied 
by  sundry  blessings  from  the  hunter,  who  was  exasperated  at 
his  "  mishap,"  as  he  called  it.  The  eye-witnesses  of  the  bom- 
bardment had  another  idea  of  the  "  mishap,"  and  many  were 
the  jokes  that  rained  down  upon  the  fellow  when  he  returned 
empty-handed. 

However,  Petterscn  soon  became  an  ardent  sportsman,  and 
declared  that  one  of  the  first  things  he  would  do  when  he  re- 
turned home  would  be  to  buy  a  fowling-piece.     He  appeared  to 
have  some  talent  as  a  marksman,  though  he  had   hardly  ever 
fired  a  shot  before  he  came  on  board  the  Fram.     Like  all  be- 
ginners, he  had  to  put  up  with  a  good  many  misses  before  he 
got  so  far  as  to  hit  his  mark.     But  practice  makes  perfect ;  and 
one  fine  day  he  began  to  win  our  respect  as  a  marksman,  for  he 
actually  hit  a  bird  on  the  wing.     But  then  came  a  succession  of 
"mishaps"  for  some  time,  and  he  lost  faith  in  his  power  of  kill- 
ing his  game  on  the  wing,  and  sought  less  ambitious  outlets  for 
his  skill.     Long  afterwards  the  real  cause  of  his  many  bad  shots 
came  to  light.     A  wag,  who  thought  that  Pettersen  was  doing 
too  much  execution  among  the  game,  had  quietly  reloaded   his 
cartridges,  so  that  Pettersen  had  all  the  time  been  shooting  with 
salt   instead   of  lead,  and   that,  of  course,  would  make   a  little 

difference. 

Besides  the  animals  named,  it  appears  that  Greenland  sharks 
are  also  found  in  these  latitudes.  One  day  Henriksen  went  to 
remove  the  blubber  from  some  bearskins,  which  he  had  had 
hanging  out  in  the  channel  for  a  week  or  so ;  he  found  that  the 
two^'smallest  skins  had  been  nearly  devoured,  so  that  only  a  few 
shreds  were  left.  It  could  hardly  have  been  any  other  animal 
than  the  Greenland  shark  which  had  played  us  this  trick.  We 
put  out  a  big  hook  with  a  piece  of  blubber  on  it,  to  try  if  vve 
could  catch  one  of  the  thieves,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

One  day  in  the  beginning  of  August  the  mate  and  Mogstad 
were  out  upon  the  ice  trying  to  find  the  keel  of  the  petroleum 
launch,  which  had  been  forgotten.  They  said  that  they  had 
seen  fresh  tracks  of  a  bear,  which  had  been  trotting  about  the 
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great  luiiniTiock.  It  was  now  almost  a  year  since  we  last  had 
a  bear  in  our  neighborhood,  and  we  felt,  therefore,  much  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  a  welcome  change  in  our  bill  of  fare,  l-'ur 
a  long  time,  however,  we  had  nothing  but  the  prospect.  True, 
Mogstad  saw  a  bear  at  the  great  hummock,  but,  as  it  was  far 
off  to  begin  with,  and  going  rapid!)'  farther,  it  was  not  pursued. 
Almost  half  a  year  elapsed  before  another  bear  paid  us  a  visit- 
it  was  not  till  February  28,  1S96. 

As  I  said  before,  the  I'rain  had,  ever  since  the  first  week  in 
May,  been  fast  embedded  in  a  large  floe  of  ice,  which  daily 
diminished  in  extent.  Cracks  were  constantly  formed  in  all 
directions,  and  new  lanes  were  opened,  often  only  to  close  up 
again  in  a  few  hours.  When  the  edges  of  the  ice  crashed  against 
each  other  with  their  tremendous  force,  all  the  projecting  points 
were  broken  off,  forming  smaller  floes,  and  pushed  over  and 
under  each  other,  or  piled  up  into  large  or  small  hummocks, 
which  would  collapse  again  when  the  pressure  ceased,  and  break 
off  large  floes  in  their  fall.  In  consequence  of  these  repeated 
disturbances  the  cracks  in  our  floe  constantly  increased,  par- 
ticularly after  a  very  violent  pressure  on  July  14th,  when  rifts 
and  channels  were  formed  right  through  the  old  pressure-ridge 
to  port,  and  close  up  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared for  a  time  as  if  the  Frain  would  soon  slip  down  into  the 
water.  For  the  time  being,  however,  she  remained  in  her  old 
berth,  but  frequently  veered  round  to  different  points  of  the 
comi)ass  during  all  these  disturbances  in  the  ice.  The  great 
hummock,  which  constantly  increased  its  distance  from  the 
vessel,  also  drifted  very  irregularly,  so  that  it  was  at  one  time 
abeam,  at  another  right  ahead. 

On  July  27th  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  ice  such  as  we 
had  not  experienced  since  we  got  fast.  Wide  lanes  were  formed 
in  every  direction,  and  the  floe  upon  which  the  smith's  forge 
was  placed  danced  round  in  an  incessant  whirl,  making  us  fear 
we  might  lose  the  wdiole  apparatus  at  any  mouKMit.  Scott-1  lansen 
and  Hentzen,  who  were  just  about  to  have  a  sail  in  the  fresh 
breeze,  undertook  to  transport  the  forge  and  all  its  belongings  to 
the  floe  on  which  we  were  lying.     They  took   two  men  to  help 
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then,  and  succmlcd,  with  ^reat  difficulty,  in  saving  the  fhin-s 
At  the  same  time  tiiere  was  a  violent  ch-sti.rba.Kc   in  the  wat'e. 
around  the  vessel.     She  turned  round  with  tlie  tloe.  so  that  she 
•apully   came   to   head    \\\    •    S..   instead   of   N.!-:.     All    hands 
were   busy  -ettin-  back  into  the   ship  all  the  thin-s  which  had 
been    placed    upon  the  Hoes,  and   this  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, althou-h  it  was  no  tritlin-  labor,  and  not  without  danger 
to  the  boats,  owin-  to  the  stron-  breeze  and  the  violent  workii,- 
of  the   floes  and   blocks  of  ice.     The  floe  with  the  ruins  of  the 
fur-e  was  slowly  bearin-  away  in  the  same  direction  ..s  the  -rreat 
hummock,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  kind  of  beacon  for  us 
Indeed,  in  the  distance  it  looked  like  one,  crowne.l  as  it  was  on 
Its  summit  with  a  dark  skull-cap.  a  hu^rc  i,on  kettle,  which  lay 
there   bottom   upward.     The   kettle   was   ori-inally   bou^d.t    bv 
rontheun,  and  came  .)n  board  at  Khabarova,  together  with  the 
do-s.      Me  had  used  it  on  the  trip  through  Siberia  for  cookin-^ 
the  food  for  the  dogs.  We  used  to  keep  blubber  and  other  dog? 
ood  m  it.     In  the  course  of  its  long  service  the  rust  had  eaten 
holes  m  the  bottom,  and  it  was  therefore  cashiered,  and  thrown 
away  upon  the  pressure-ridge  close  to  the  smithv.   It  now  served 
as  I  have  said,  as  a  beacon,  and  is  perhaps  to-daj'  drifting  about 
m  the  Polar  Sea  in  that  capacity- unless  it  has  been  found  and 
taken  possession  of  by  some  Eskimo  housewife  on  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland. 

As  the  sun  and  mild  weather  brought  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  the  snow,  the  vessel  rose  daily 
J.igher  and  higher  above  the  ice,  so  that  bv  July  23d  we  had 
three  and  a  half  planks  of  the  greenheart  ice-hide  clear  on  the 
port  side  and  ten  planks  to  starboard.  In  the  evening  of  Au-ust 
8th  our  floe  cracked  on  the  port,  and  W^^Fram  altered  her  list  fmm 
7  to  port  to  1.5°  starboard  side,  with  respectively  four  and  two 
planks  of  the  ice-hide  clear,  and  eleven  bow-irons  clear  forward 

I  feared  that  the  small  floe  in  which  we  were  now  embedded 
might  drift  off  down  the  channel  if  the  ice  slackened  anv  more 
and  I  therefore  ordered  the  mate  to  moor  the  vessel  to  the  main 
flow,  where  many  of  our  things  were  stored.  The  order,  how- 
ever, was  not  quickly  enough  executed,  and  when  I  came  on 
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deck  half  an  hour  later  thi-  /•'rniii  \v;is  already  driftin^j  down 
through  the  channel.  All  hands  were  called  up  immediately, 
and  with  our  united  strenjjth  we  succeeded  in  hauling  the  vessel 
up  to  the  floe  again  anil  mooring  her  securely. 

As  we  were  desirous  of  getting  the  l''rant  (juite  clear  of  the 
ice-bed  in  which  she  had  been  lying  so  long.  I  determined  to  tr\' 
blasting  her  loose.  The  next  tlay.  therefore,  August  9th,  at 
7.30  I'.M.,  we  fired  a  mine  of  about  7  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
placed  under  the  floe  6  feet  from  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 
There  was  a  violent  shock  in  the  vessel  when  the  mine  exploded, 
but  the  ice  was  apparently  unbroken.  A  lively  discussion  arose 
touching  the  (piestion  of  blasting.  The  majority  believed  that 
the  mine  was  not  powerful  enough:  one  even  maintained  that 
the  (luaiUity  of  gunpowder  used  should  have  been  40  or  50 
pounds.  But  just  as  we  were  in  the  heat  of  the  debate  the  floe 
.suddeidy  burst.  liig  lumi)s  of  ice  from  below  the  ship  came 
driving  up  through  the  openings:  the  From  gave  a  great  heave 
with  her  stern,  started  forward  and  began  to  roll  heavily,  as  if  to 
shake  off  the  fetters  of  ice,  and  then  plunged  with  a  great  splash 
out  into  the  water.  The  way  on  her  was  so  strong  tliat  one  of 
the  bow  hawsers  parted,  but  otherwise  the  launch  went  so 
smoothly  that  no  snip-builder  could  have  wished  it  better.  We 
moored  the  stern  to  the  solid  edge  of  ice  by  means  of  ice- 
anchors,  which  we  had  recently  forged  for  this  purpose. 

Scott-llansen  and  Pettersen,  however,  were  very  near  getting 
a  cold  bath.  Having  laid  the  mine  under  the  floe,  they  placed 
themselves  abaft  with  the  "  pram,"  "  in  order  to  haul  in  the 
string  of  the  fuse.  When  the  floe  burst,  and  the  Frani  plunged, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  floe  capsi/.ed  as  soon  as  it  became  free 
of  its  600  tons'  burden,  the  two  men  in  the  boat  were  in  no 
pleasant  predicament  right  in  the  midst  of  the  dangerous  mael- 
strom of  waves  and  pieces  of  ice  ;  their  faces,  especially  Petter- 
sen's,  were  worth  seeing  while  the  boat  was  dancing  about  w  ith 
them  in  the  caldron. 

The  vessel   now  had  a  slight  list  to  starboard  (0.75°),  and 


*  A  small  keelless  boat. 
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fld.itcil  considerably  lij,'litcr  upon  the  water  than  before,  as  three 
oak  plank-s  were  clear  to  starljoarcl.  and  somewhat  more  to  port, 
with  nine  bow-irons  clear  forward.  So  f.ir  as  we  could  see.  her 
hull  had  suffered  no  tlamaj^e  whatever,  either  from  the  man\'  ami 
occasionally  violent  pressures  to  which  she  had  been  subjected, 
or  from  the  recent  launchill^^ 

'Ihe  onl)-  fault  about  tlu-  vessel  was  that  she  still  leaked  a 
little,  renderinff  it  necessary  to  use  the  pumps  frecpientl)'.  l''or  a 
short  time,  indeeil,  she  was  nearly  ti}4ht,  which  made  us  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  leakage  must  be  above  the  water-line,  but  wi- 
soon  found  wc  were  in  error  about  this,  when  she  be^MU  to  make 
more  water  than  ever. 

I'\)r  the  rest,  she  was  lyin^j  very  well  now,  with  the  port  side 
alon{4  an  even  and  rather  low  edj^^e  of  ice,  and  with  an  open 
channel  to  starboard  ;  the  channel  soon  closed  up,  but  still  left  a 
small  opening,  about  200  yards  lon<f  and  120  yards  wide.  I  only 
wished  that  winter  would  soon  come,  so  that  we  might  freeze 
securely  into  this  favorable  position.  But  it  was  too  early  in 
the  year,  and  there  was  too  much  disturbance  in  the  ice  to 
allow  of  that.  We  had  still  many  a  tussle  to  get  through  before 
the  Frani  settled  in  her  last  winter  haven. 

Our  drift  westward  in  the  latter  half  of  June  and  the  greater 
part  of  July  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  I  give  the  following 
observations  : 
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June  27th 
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July  31st  .  . 
Auij;ust  8th 
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Auj^ust  25tli  . 
September  2(1 
September  61I1 
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As  will  Ik*  seen  fium  tlii-  iil)()Vi'.  thi  re  wifi*  c<Mnpiiiali\il\- 
small  (li'\  iatiiins  towards  tlir  south  and  the  north  hi  the  liiu'  of  the 
(hitl.  \\lu'i\'as  thr  (Kviatioiis  to  last  and  wist  \ww  imich  ^'lealiT. 

l'"roiu  Jiiiu-  22i\  to  the'  2i)l\\  it  l)on'  rapidly  westward,  lluii 
hack  siiinr  di>.taiKe  in  thr  !)i;^inninj;  nf  |ul\-  ;  a;^.iiii  tor  ,i  roii|iic 
of  (la\'s  (|uii'kl\-  towards  the  west,  and  then  .i  rapid  i(  turn  till 
Jul)'  I2th.  l'"roni  this  day  until  the  Jjd  we  aj^aiii  drifted  will 
tu  the  west,  to  J2  ^Ci'.  hut  from  that  time  the  haekw.ird  drift 
predominated,  i)I.uin^  us  .it  /kj  ;j  on  Septend)er  <')th,  or  ;d)oiit 
the  same  loni^itude  as  we  started  fioin  on  June  jijth. 

I)urin;j;  this  period  the  we.ither  w.is.  on  the  whole,  fair  and 
mild.  Occasionally  we  h.id  some  had  weather,  with  ilrift-snow 
and  sleet,  compellin}^  us  to  sta_\'  indoors,  llowe\er,  the  had 
weather  did  not  worry  us  much;  on  the  eontrar\',  we  looked 
ratiier  eai;erl\-  for  chan<,fes  in  the  weather,  I'speciall)-  if  tlie\- 
revived  our  hopes  of  a  i^ood  drift  westward,  with  a  prospect  of 
soon  ^ettin;^  out  of  our  prison.  It  must  not  he  understood  that 
we  dreaded  another  winter  in  tin-  ice  hi'fore  Ljettinn  home.  We 
hail  pro\isions  enoui^h,  and  ever\'thin^-  else  needful  to  ^et  over 
some  two  or  three  polar  winters,  if  necessar)',  and  we  h.id  a  ship 
in  which  we  all  i)laced  the  fullest  confidence,  in  view  of  the  man\- 
tests  she  had  heeii  put  t(\  We  were  all  sound  and  healtlu',  and 
had  learned  to  stick  ever  cl')ser  to  one  another  for  l)etter  and  for 
worse. 

With  re,L;ard  to  Xansen  and  Johansen,  hardlj-  aii)'  o^  us  enter- 
tained serious  fears  ;  however  dangerous  their  trip  was,  we  w  ere 
not  afraid  that  the\-  would  succumh  to  their  hardships  on  the 
\\;\y.  anil  he  prevented  from  reachinL;  I'ranz  Josef  L.md,  and 
thence  •fettinsj  hack  to  \orwa\'  before  the  \'ear  was  out.  On 
the  contrary,  we  rejoicetl  at  the  thouLjht  that  the}-  would  soon 
be  home,  tellin^^  om-  friends  that  we  were  ^ettin_n  on  all  ri,t,dit, 
and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  our  return  in  the  autumn 
t)f  1S96.  It  is  no  wonder,  however,  th.it  we  were  impatient,  and 
that  both  bod_\-  and  soul  suffered  when  the  drift  was  slow,  or 
when  a  protracted  contrary  wind  and  back-drift  seemed  to  make 
it  hiijhly  improbable  that  we  should  be  able  to  reach  home  by 
the  time  we  were  expected. 
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Furthermore,  the  most  important  part  of  our  mission  was  in 
a  way  accomplished.     There  was  hardly  any  prospect  that  the 
drift  would  carry  us  much  farther  northward  than  we  were  now, 
and  whatever  could  be  done  to  explore  the  regions  to  the  north 
would  be  done   by  Nansen  and   Johansen.     It  was  our  object, 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  from  J)r.  Nansen, 
to  make  for  open  water  and  home  by  the  shortest  way  and  in 
the  safest  manner,  doing,  however,  everythin<;  witliin  our  power 
to  carry  home  with  us  the  best  possible  scientific  results.    These 
results,  to  judge   from   our  experience   up   to   this  point,  were 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion — to  wit,  that  the  Polar  Sea  retained 
its  character  almost  unchanged  as  we  drifted  westward,  showing 
the  same  depths,  the  same  conditions  of  ice  and  currents,  and 
the  same  temperatures.     No  islands,  rocks,  shoals,  and,  still  less, 
no  mainland,  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  frequently 
irregular  course ;  wherever  we  looked  there  was  the  same  mo- 
notonous and  desolate  plain  of  more  or  less  rugged  ice,  hold- 
ing us  firmly,  and   carrying  us  willy-nilly  along   with   it.     Our 
scientific  observations  were  continued   uninterruptedly,  as  regu- 
larly and  accurately  as  possible,  and  comprised,  besides  the  usual 
meteorological   observations,   soundings,    measurement    of    the 
thickness  of  the   ice,  longitude   and   latitude,  taking   t)ie   tem- 
perature of  the  sea  at  various  depths,  determining  its  salinitj-, 
collecting  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  the  sea,  magnetic  and  elec- 
trical observations,  and  so  forth. 
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CHAPTER   III 

ArciLsr  15   lo  Jantakv   i.  1896 

W'irir  the  rise  in  tlic  tcmpcnituic  tlic  snow  surface  became 
daily  worse,  so  tliat  it  was  seldom  fit  for  snow-shoeinjj ;  even 
witli  "  triH^er"  ■•■'■  on  it  was  most  laboritnis  to  Ljet  aloni;-,  for  the 
snow  was  so  soft  that  we  sank  in  up  to  our  knees.  Now 
and  then  for  an  odd  day  or  so  tlie  surface  wouUl  be  fit,  even 
in  the  month  of  Jul\-,  and  we  took  these  opportunities  of  mak- 
in^;-  sliort  excursions  for  shootini;-  antl  the  Hke.  Then  the  sur- 
face woultl  be  as  bad  as  ever  attain,  ami  one  day  when  I  had 
to  v^o  out  on  the  ice  to  fetch  a  fulmar  which  Iiad  been  wcnindeil, 
the  snow  was  so  >  ift  that  1  constantly  sank  in  up  to  my  waist. 
J^efore  1  could  reach  the  bird  the  whole  pack  of  tlo^s  came 
tearini;-  by,  j^ot  hold  of  it,  and  killed  it.  One  of  the  do,q,s  seized 
the  bird  in  his  mouth,  and  then  there  was  a  wild  race  between 
it  anil  the  others.  ^\t  last  the  whole  pack  turned  back  towards 
the  lane  in  the  ice  ;'.L;"ain,  and  I  watched  my  opportunity  and 
snatched  the  bird  from  them.  I  had  paid  prett)'  dearly  for  my 
boot}-,  all  spent  antl  tlrii)pinL;'  with  perspiration  as  J  was  from 
plodding;"  through  that  bottomless  morass  of  snow. 

Our  chief  occupation  was  still  the  work  at  our  sledL;;es  and 
kayaks.  The  sled;^  ••,  which  were  all  broui;ht  on  board  from 
the  ;^reat  hummock  where  they  had  lain  all  the  w  inter,  were  re- 
paired and  fitted  with  runners.  \W  July  iHth  the\-  were  all  in 
!_;(H)d  order — ei^ht  hanil-sletb^es  and  two  do_i,r-.sled^es. 

The  kax'aks,  upon  which  we  had  loiii;"  been  en^ai^ed,  were 
finisheil  about  the  same  time.  We  had  now  in  all  fi\e  double 
and  one  sinc;'le  ka\iik.  Of  these  I  myself  made  one,  the  sini^ie 
kayak,  which  weighed  32  pounds.  All  of  them  were  tested  in 
the  channel,  and  proved  sound  and  watertight,     l^oth  the  kayaks 

*  A  round  wicker  snow-siioe  like  a  basket-lid. 
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and  the  slcdj^cs  were  hoisted  on  the  davits,  so  that  they  could  be 
let  down  at  a  moment's  notice  in  case  of  need. 

Tlie  petroleum  launch,  which  was  of  no  use  to  us  as  it  was,  but 
would  afford  good  materials  for  runners  and  other  things,  was 
brouj^ht  fron(  the  Ljreat  hummock  and  taken  to  pieces.  It  was 
built  of  choice  elm,  and  a  couple  of  planks  were  immediately 
used  for  runners  to  those  of  the  sledges,  which,  for  lack  of  ma- 
terial, were  as  j-et  uni)rovided  with  these  appliances. 

The  medicine-chest,  which  had  also  lain  in  depot  at  the  great 
hummock,  was  fetched  and  stowed  away  in  one  of  the  long- 
boats, which  liad  been  placed  on  the  pressure-ridge  hard  by  the 
ship.  The  contents  had  tak-'i  no  harm,  and  nothing  had  burst 
with  the  frost,  although  there  were  several  medicines  in  the 
chest  Viiiich  contained  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

At  that  time  we  were  also  busy  selecting  and  weighing  provis- 
ions and  stores  for  eleven  men  for  a  se\'enty  days'  sledging  expedi- 
tion and  a  six  months'  sojourn  on  the  ice.  The  kinds  of  i)ro\'isions 
and  their  weight  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanj-ing  table  : 

Skvkniv  Davs'  Si-kdok  Provisions  kok  Ki.kvkx  Mkx 

I'dhiuIs 

Cadbury's  chocolate,  5  boxes  of  4"  iKninds    . 

Meat  i;hocolate        ...  .... 

Wheaten  bread,  16  bo.xes  of  44  poinds 

Danish  butter.  12  tins  of  28  pounds      .... 

Lime-juice  tablets  ........  2 

Fish  ilour  (i'rofessor  V'a.ijesi 50 

Vikinj^  potatoes  3  tins  ol  26  pounds      ....  7S 

Knorr's  pea-soup    ........  5 

lentil-soup          .......  5 

tjean-soup  .         .                  .....  5 

Bovril,  2  bo.xes 104 

Vril-food,  I  1)().\ 4<S 

Oatmeal,  i   bo.x 80 

Serin  powder,  i  bo.x        .         .         .                  .         .         .  50 

Aleuroiiate  bread.  5  bo.xes  of  50  pounds        .         .         .  250 

Penunican.  6  boxes          .......  340 

7  sacks          .......  592 

Liver,  I  sack 102 


240 

-5 

704 


Total  . 
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Besides  these  we  took  salt,  i)epper,  and  mustard 
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Provisions  kor  Ei.kvkx  Mkn  diuino  a  Six  Months'  Stay 

on  thk  ick 


I   ' 


7, 


II 


n 
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Roast  and  boiled  beof,  14  tins  of  72  pounds 
Minced  coiiops,  3  tins  of  48  pounds. 
Corned  beef,  3  tins  of  84  pounds  . 
Compressed  iiani,  3  tins  of  84  pounds  . 
C(jrned  inuttcMi,  17  tins  of  6  pounds 
Hread,  37  tins  of  50  pounds  . 
Knorr's  soups,  various,  2  tins  of  56J  pounds 
Vegetaliles:  white  caljbage,  julienne,  pot-licrbs 
Flour,  supiar,  3  cases  of  40  pounds 
Oatmeal,  4  cases  of  80  pounds 
Groats,  4  cases  of  80  pounds 
Cranberry,  2  cases  of  10  pounds     . 
Mar<j;arine,  20  jars  of  28  pounds     . 
Lunch  tongue,  i  case      .... 

Danish  butter,  2  cases     .... 

Stearine  candies,  5  cases 

Preserved  fish,  1  tin        .... 

Macaroni,  i  case      ..... 

Viking  ])otatoes,  4  cases 

Vage's  fish  Hour,  2  cases. 

Frame-food  jelly,  i  jar  .... 

Marmalade  jelly,  1  jar     .... 

Lime-juice  jelly,  1  jar     .... 

Cadbury's  chocolate,  3  cases 

Lactoserin  cocoa,  1  case 

Milk,  10  cases  of  48  tins 

Tea,  1  case      ...... 

English  pcinmican,  13  cases  . 
Danish  pemmican,  i  case 
Dried  liver  patti«>s,  3  cases 
V'ril-food,  5  cases     ..... 


Besides  these.  2  tins  of  salt,  1  tin  of  mustard 


I'ouiuls 

1008 

144 
252 
252 

102 

1850 

"3 

60 

120 

320 
320 

20 

560 

20 

336 

200 

50 
208 
200 

lyo 
5+ 
54 

144 
18 

480 
20 

756 
68 

204 

208 


and  I  tin  of  pepper. 


When  all  the  stores  were  ready  and  packed,  they  were  pro- 
visionally stowed  at  certain  fixed  p  >ints  on  dec':,  under  the  awn- 
nvg  forward.  I  did  not  want  them  taken  out  on  the  ice  until 
later  in  the  year,  or  until  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary. 
We  had  still  abundance  of  coal — about  100  tons.  I  considered 
that  20  tons  would  be  about  enough  for  six  months'  consimip- 
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tion  on  the  ice.  With  that  quantity,  therefore,  we  filled  butts, 
casks,  and  sacks,  and  took  it  out  on  the  ice,  together  with  1400 
pounds  of  tinned  potatoes,  about  45  gallons  of  peti oleum,  about 
80  gallons  of  gas-oil,  and  about  34  gallons  of  coal-oil. 

As  the  ship  was  still  deeply  laden.  I  wished  to  lighten  her  as 
much  as  possible,  if  onl>-  it  could  be  managetl  without  exposing 
to  risk  any  of  the  stores  which  had  to  be  unloaded.  After  the 
windmill  was  worn  out  anil  taken  away  we  had,  of  course,  no  use 
for  the  battery  and  dynamo,  so  we  took  the  whole  concern  to 
pieces  .md  packed  it  up,  with  lamps,  globes,  and  everything  be- 
longing to  it.  The  same  was  done  with  the  petroleum  motor.  The 
"horse-mill"  was  also  taken  down  and  put  out  on  the  ice,  with 
a  lot  of  heavy  materials.  One  long-boat  had  been  put  out  earlier, 
and  now  we  took  the  other  down  from  the  davits  and  took  it  up 
to  the  great  hummock,  liut  as  the  hummock  shortly  afterwards 
drifted  a  good  way  off  from  us,  the  boat,  with  everything  else 
that  lay  there,  was  brought  back  again  and  placed  upon  the  great 
ice-floe  to  which  we  were  moored — our  "  estate,"  as  we  used  to 
call  it.  On  top  of  the  davits,  and  right  aft  to  the  half-deck,  we 
ran  a  platform  of  planks,  on  which  the  sledges,  kayj.ks,  and 
other  things  were  to  be  laid  up  in  the  winter. 

On  July  22d  we  continued  (uir  deep-sea  soundings,  taking 
two  on  that  day,  the  first  to  1354  fathoms  (2500  metres)  and 
the  second  to  1625  fathoms  (3000  metresj,  without  touching 
bottom  either  time.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  lead  should 
sink,  we  lowered  away  the  line  very  slowly,  so  that  it  took  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  to  reach  a  depth  of  3000  metres.  On  the  23d 
we  again  look  two  soundings,  one  of  1840  fathoms  (  3400  metres), 
without  finding  bottom,  and  then  one  in  which  we  found  bottom 
at  2056  fathoms  (3800  metres).  It  took  two  hours  ami  a  half  to 
lower  the  lead  to  the  latter  depth.  Finally,  on  July  24th  we 
again  took  a  sounding  of  3600  metres  without  finding  bottom, 
and  therefore  concluded  the  tlepth  to  be  from  3700  to  3800 
metres 

On  July  /th  the  doctor  rowed  out  in  the  "  pram  "  in  search 
of  alga;,  but  came  back  empty-handed.  There  were  remarkably 
few  alga;  to  be  found  this  summer,  nor  did  there  seem  to  be 
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so  much  ;iiiiiii,il  lift'  in  tin-  watiT  as  tluTc  Iiad  been  the  year 
before. 

l'"or  a  few  i\:\y>  after  she  L;(>t  loo^e,  the  I'raiii  \a\  in  a  \v\\ 
l;<io(1  position  in  the  pool  ;  l)ut  (hn'ini;  the  ni5;ht  of  .\ui;'ust  14th 
a  lii.Lih  block  of  ice  dime  llo.itin;^  down  the  hnu',  which  hatl  now 
wideiu'd  a  littK',  and  jammed  itself  between  the  ship's  side  antl 
the  farther  (.ili^e  of  the  pool,  which  it  thus  iiitirel)'  blocked. 
As  we  ilid  not  like  ha\in;^  this  uncomfortable  and  dan;^erons 
colossus  close  at  our  side,  in  c.ise  we  should  remain  at  the  same 
spot  throuL;hout  the  autumn  and  winter,  we  determined  to  blast 
it  awa>'.  Scott-1  lanseii  and  Nortlahl  at  once  took  this  in  hand, 
and  accomplished  the  task  after  several  daws'  labor. 

( >n  Saturda}-  afternoon,  Au_L;u>t  17th,  a  pretty  stront^  ice- 
pressure  suddenl)- set  in  around  us.  In  the  course  of  a  few  min- 
utes \\\v  l-'rani  was  lifted  2J  inches  b\-  the  stern,  and  14  inches 
by  the  bow.  in  statel\'  fashion,  with  no  noise,  and  without 
heelin!j,"  o\er  in  the  least,  the  hea\\-  \essel  u  as  swiftU^  and  liuhtlv 
raised,  as  if  she  had  been  a  feather  a  spectacle  at  once  impres- 
si\e  and  reassuring;. 

The  next  il.i}'  the  ice  slackeneil  a  little  a;4ain,  and  the  ship 
was  once  more  alloat.  So  it  la_\-  i|uietl)-  until  the  morning;'  of  the 
J  1st,  when  another  strong  pressure  l)eL;an.  The  ship  now  lay  in 
a  \er\-  awkward  position,  with  a  hiL;h  hummock  on  each  side, 
which  j^ripped  her  amidships  for  a  space  of  about  9  )'ards,  and 
sciewed  h-jr  up  6  or  S  inches.  Hut  the  pressure  ended  in  half  an 
hour  or  so,  and  the  l-'raiii  sank  aL;ain  into  her  former  berth. 

When  there  were  sxniptoms  of  pressure  we  always  tiied  to 
warp  the  ship  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  threateiiint;  point, 
and  occasional!)'  we  succeeded,  l^ut  duriuL;'  the  stormy  weather, 
with  southerly  wintls.  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  it  was  often 
tpiite  inijiossible  to  ;^et  her  to  bud^e  ;  for  she  offered  a  ^reat 
surface  to  the  winil.  w  ith  her  hea\'\'  rii4<^n'nL;'  and  the  hiL;h  awnin;^ 
forward.  ()ur  united  forces  were  often  unable  to  nio\e  her  an 
inch,  and  ice-anchors,  moorinL;s,  and  warpin_L;-cables  were  per- 
petnall)'  breakiuL;;. 

.\t  last,  on  y\u!4ust  2Jil,  we  succeeded  in  warpins^  the  ship 
along  a  '•■it,  so  that  we  might  hope  to  escape  pressure  if  the  ice 
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should  a;,fain  begin  to  pincli.  As  the  ice  soon  after  slackened  a 
good  deal,  and  became  more  broken  than  before,  we  some  days 
later  made  another  attempt  to  haul  her  a  little  farther,  but  had 
soon  to  give  it  up  ;  there  was  not  enough  space  between  the  two 
great  floes  on  either  hand  of  us.  We  now  lay  at  the  same  spot 
until  September  2d,  with  half  a  gale  blowing  continually  from 
the  southwest,  and  with  heavy  rain  now  and  then.  On  the  even- 
in<r  of  iVu'aist  ;oth,  for  instance,  we  had  a  violent  rain-storm, 
which  loosened  the  ice-coating  of  the  rigging  and  made  a  fright- 
ful racket  as  it  brought  the  pieces  of  ice  clattering  down  upon 
the  deck,  the  deck-house,  and  the  awning. 

Our  "  estate"  was  very  thoroughly  ploughed,  harrowed,  and 
drained  at  this  time  by  wind,  rain,  pressure,  and  other  such 
doughty  laborers.  Then  came  the  tiresome  business  of  moving 
the  r.nings  out  from  the  ship,  which  involved  the  cutting  up  and 
parcelling  out  of  almost  the  whole  "  estate,"  so  that  what  was 
left  open  to  us  was  scanty  and  cramped  enough. 

Thus  reduced,  the  "  estate  "  now  formed  an  approximately 
oblong  floe,  with  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  more  or  less  open  rifts  and  lanes.  The 
Fram  lay  moored  to  the  north  side  close  to  the  northeast  point, 
with  her  bow  heading  west.  Immediately  astern  of  her,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  point  only  by  a  narrow  lane,  lay  a  large  floe,  upon 
which  was  stowed,  among  other  things,  a  part  of  our  provision  of 
coal.  Far  of^  to  the  westward  the  great  hummock  still  lay  drifting. 

While  the  other  sides  of  the  "  estate  "  were  pretty  nearly 
straight,  the  east  side  formed  a  concave  arc  or  bay,  which  (jffered 
an  excellent  winter  berth  for  the  Frain.  But  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  the  ship  into  it  so  long  as  the  channel  be- 
tween the  "  estate  "  and  the  floe  to  eastward  remained  closed. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Septeni  )er  2d  the  ice  ai  iast  slackened 
so  much  that  we  could  make  an  attempt.  By  the  help  of  our 
tackle  we  managed  to  get  her  warped  a  ship's  length  eastward, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  moment  to  get  her  any  farther,  as 
the  new  ice  was  already  pretty  thick  (the  night  temperature  was 
—  5°  C),  and  also  a  good  deal  packed.  Nor  was  it  any  use  to 
bring  the  ice-saw  into  play  and  cut  a  channel,  for  the  slush  was 
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so  (U'C'p  tli;it  \vc  Cf)iilcl  not  sliovc  ihc  fraL,Mn(..'iUs  asitlc  or  uiiclLf 
each  otluT. 

The  inwt  (l.iy  hcLjan  with  hall  .i  '^a\v  from  thr  southeast 
and  rain  :  l)iit  at  <')  o'clock  the  wind  nioderaled  and  \eried  to 
tlu'  south,  and  at  S  o'clock  the  ice  arouiul  the  lane  heijan  to 
slacki'ii  a  j^ood  deal.  As  there  was  now  more  room,  we  made 
t,food  pronii-ss  with  cuttiiij^  our  way  throut^h  the  new  ice,  and 
hrfoie  midday  we  had  i;ot  the  /''iiiiii  hauled  into  the  hay  and 
moored  in  the  winter  harI)or  wliiih  we  all  hoped  mij^lit  pro\e 
her  last. 

When  \ansen  and  johanseii  set  out.  they  left  seven  doj^s 
behind,  the  bitch  "  .Sussi "  ami  the  six  younj^est  p"p[)ies: 
"  Kobben."  "  Snailden,"  "  Bella,"  "  Skvint,"  "  /\\el,"  ;ind 
"Moris."  ( )n  April  25th  "Sussi"  jjave  birth  to  twelve  piip- 
])iis.  We  had  made  a  cozy  little  kennel  for  her  on  deck, 
linini^  it  with  reindeer -skin.  I'etterson  came  down  in  the 
morning,  and  told  us  that  "Sussi"  was  runniiv^  round  wjiin- 
in<jr  and  howlintf.  Moj^stail  and  I  went  u[)  ami  shut  her  into 
the  kennel,  when;  she  at  once  t;ave  birth  to  a  pupP)'-  ^Vhen 
the  afternoon  came,  and  we  saw  that  more  and  more  citizens 
were  beinij;  added  to  our  communit)',  we  feared  that  the  mother 
would  not  be  able  to  warm  all  lier  litter,  and  consecpiently  re- 
moved the  whole  famil\'  into  the  saloon.  All  the  puppies  were 
iarije  and  handsome,  most  of  them  (piite  white,  aiul  lookiiiL;  as 
thoui^h  they  would  turn  out  retijular  little  "  bjelkier,"  as  tlie  .Samo- 
yedes  call  all  white  iloj^s.  They  t^rew  and  throve  excellently  as 
.saloon  passeiiLjers,  and  were  petted  and  spoiled  by  every  one. 
They  made-  their  home  in  the  saloon  for  a  month,  and  then  we 
transferred  them  to  the  above-mentioned  kennel  on  deck.  After 
they  had  been  u|)  there  for  some  weeks  it  appeared  as  though 
they  had  suddenly  stopped  i^jrowini;,  aUhou,L;h  tin;)-  were  con- 
stant!) well  fed  with  raw  bear's-llesh,  milk,  and  the  broken  meat 
from  our  table.  About  the  second  week  of  ^VuLjust  two  of  the 
pupi)ies  died  of  convulsions.  'I"he  doctor  managed  to  sa\e  a 
tliird  by  means  of  warm  baths  and  careful  nursim^.  At  the 
entl  of  the  month  another  of  them  was  seizeil  with  convulsions 
and  died,  althoiiLih   it,  too,  was    treated   with    warm    batlis    and 
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coinfoital)!)'  housed,   fust   in   tlu-  saKxni.  and   aftiiu  aids  in  the 


work-room. 


In  the  l)e;4innin|4  of  Se|)tend)er,  when  thi'  fic(|uint  rain  made 
tilings  ver\'  luoi^t  and  nnconiforlable  in  the  ki'iuiil  and  on  deek, 
we  hiiilt  a  l<ennel  ont  on  the  ice  with  a  taipaidin  roof  and  a 
lloor    of    planks,   with    plenty    of   shavings    spread    over    thiiii. 


\\ 


iile   It   was 


jeiiu 


l)uilt 


we 


■t    the  wliojc   p,u 


(|0''S     o 


lit 


upon  the-  ice;  but  after  pla)'in^  for  half  an  hour  liu'  |)uppies, 
one  after  another,  be^an  to  Iiave  convidsions.  'I'lu-  attacks 
passeil  (piickly  over,  however.  We  drenched  thcni  uitii  soap 
and  water,  and  then  settled  them  in  their  new  abode. 

As  the  puppies  j^rew  older  we  had  to  keep  a  sharp  watch 
upon  them  when  we  let  them  out  upon  the  ice.  They  romped 
and  L^ambolled  with  such  ungovernable  ^lec  that  it  oftiii  hap- 
pened that  one  or  other  of  them  plumped  into  ihr  ".\atcr,  and 
hail  to  be  laboriously  fished  out  a^^ain  by  the  Master  of  the 
llounds  for  the  time  beini;  or  whoever  else  happened  to  be 
at  haiul.  Moreover,  they  soon  ac(|uired  a  taste  for  Ioniser  ex- 
cursions, and  followed  our  tracks  far  over  the  ice. 

( )ne  day  the  doctor  and  I  were  out  photoj^raphin;^.  .\t  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  ship  we  came  upon  ;i  I.irm.:  pool 
of  fresh  water,  and  took  a  little  rest  upon  its  inviting,  mirror-like 
ice.  While  we  \\\y  there  chatting  at  our  ease,  we  saw  "  Kob- 
ben  "  coming  after  us.  .\s  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  us,  he 
stopped  anil  stooil  wondering  what  strange  creatures  w  c  could 
be.  Then  we  began  to  creep  on  all-fours  towards  him  ;  and  the 
moment  we  did  so,  "  Kobben  "  found  his  legs  to  some  purpose. 
lie  set  off  homeward  as  though  he  were  ruiming  for  dear  life  ; 
and  e\en  when  we  got  back  to  the  shij)  and  several  other  puppies 
met  us  and  knew  us,  the  poor  creature  was  still  so  panic-stricken 
that  it  was  a  good  while  before  he  ventured  to  come  inar  us. 

On  .September  2Sth  we  again  lost  oni:  of  the  |)Uppies.  It 
w;is  seized  with  convulsions,  and  lay  whining  and  howling  all 
day.  As  the  exening  advanceil,  and  it  became  paralw.ed  along 
one  side,  there  was  no  hope  of  sa\ing  it,  so  we  jjut  an  end  to  its 
misery.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  these  prett)'  little  creatures 
suffered  when  the  convulsions  came  upon  them. 
II.— 42 
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On  ( )ct()bi'i'  9th  "Skviiit"  <,mv(j  hiith  to  puppies,  hut  ..>  so 
youu^'  an  animal  cduM  not  have  brouj^ht  thiin  up.  espcciall)' 
HI  such  a  coM  season,  we  aMowed  her  to  keep  only  one  of  them 
as  an  expeiinient  ;  the  others  were  at  once  kilKih  A  week 
later  "Sussi"  produced  a  second  litter,  two  iu-(loL;s  and  nine 
she-ilo^s.  We  let  her  keep  the  two  males  and  one  of  the  females. 

It  proved  inadvisable  to  have  both  the  motluTs  with  their 
families  in  the  same  kennel.  If  one  of  the  inoth'.'rs  went  out 
for  a  moment,  the  other  at  once  took  all  the  puppies  into  her 
keeping',  ami  then  there  was  a  battle  royal  when  the  Inst  one 
returned  and  wanted  to  reclaim  her  property.  .Somethinif  of 
this  sort  had,  no  doubt,  occurred  one  ni^ht  in  the  case  of 
"  .Skvint,"  whom  Ilenriksen  found  in  the  morning  1>'''^U  ''^  ^''^' 
tloor  of  the  kennel  frozen  so  fast  to  the  ice  that  it  cost  us  a  ^^ood 
deal  of  trouble  to  j^et  her  loose  a^ain.  She  must  have  hail 
anything  but  a  pleasant  nij^ht— the  thermometer  had  been  down 
to  —33^  C.  (—^7.4''  I*'ahr.) — and  her  tail  was  frozen  fast  to  one 
of  her  hind-le^'s,  so  that  we  had  to  take  her  ilowii  into  the  sa- 
loon to  ,t;ct  her  thawed.  To  obviate  such  misadventures  for 
the  future  I  h;id  a  detached  villa  built  for  her  where  she  could 
be  at  peace  with  her  chikl. 

One  evenin<f,  when  Mo^stad  was  housing;  the  puppies  for 
the  niyht,  two  of  them  were  missing.  Ilenriksen  and  I  at 
once  set  off  with  lanterns  and  guns  to  hunt  for  them.  W'c 
thought  that  there  had  been  a  bear  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
we  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  barking  earlier  in  the  day  out 
upon  the  ice  to  the  east  of  the  ship;  but  we  could  find  no 
tracks.  After  supper  we  set  out  again,  five  of  us,  all  carrj-ing 
lanterns.  After  an  hour's  search  along  the  lanes  and  up  in  the 
pressure-ridges  we  at  last  found  the  puppies  on  the  other  side 
of  a  new  lane.  Although  the  new  ice  on  the  lane  was  strong 
enough  to  bear  them,  they  were  so  terrified  after  having  been 
in  tlie  water  that  they  dared  not  come  over  to  us,  and  we  had 
to  make  a  long  tletour  to  get  hold  of  them. 

In  the  middle  of  December  wc  took  the  youngest  puppies 
on  board,  as  they  had  now  grown  so  big,  and  ran  away  if  they 
were  not  very  closely  watched.     The  gangway  was  left  oi)en  at 
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niiilit  so  that  the  mothers  could  come  into  them  from  the  ice 
whenever  they  wanted  to. 

In  respect  to  temper,  there  v/as  a  great  difference  between 
the  Ljeneration  of  do<4s  we  liad  originally  taken  on  board  and 
those  we  now  had.  While  the  former  were  great  fighters,  per- 
petually at  feud  with  each  other,  and  often  to  the  death,  the  lat- 
ter were  exceedingly  quiet  and  well-behaved,  although  wild  and 
fierce  enough  when  it  came  to  chasing  a  bear.  Now  and  then 
there  would  be  a  little  squabble  among  them,  but  this  was  rare. 
"Axel"  was  t'le  wor^t  of  them,  Shortly  before  Christmas  he 
all  of  a  sudden  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  unoffending 
"  Kobben,"  against  whom  he  bore  a  grudge.  But  he  got  the 
rope's-end  for  supper  several  times,  and  that  improved  his  man- 
ners amazingly. 

During  the  first  half  of  September  the  weather  was  very  un- 
settled, with  prevailing  westerly  and  southwesterly  winds,  a  good 
deal  of  rain  and  snow,  especiall}-  rain,  and  frequent  disturbance 
in  the  ice.  The  frost  at  night,  which  sometimes  reached  10"  or 
1 1°,  soon  made  the  new  ice  strong  entnigh  to  bear  a  man.  ex- 
cept just  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  where  all  the  slops  were  thrown 
out.  Here  the  ice  was  much  broken  up,  and  formed  a  thick 
slush,  the  surface  of  which  was  frozen  over,  but  so  tlunly  that  it 
would  not  bear  much  weight.  Thus  it  happened  one  day  that  three 
men  got  a  ducking,  one  after  another,  at  the  same  treacherous 
spot.'  The  first  was  Pettersen.  He  had  to  go  round  the  stern 
to  look  to  the  log-line  which  hung  from  the  ship's  side  to  port; 
but  before  he  got  so  far.  down  he  went  through  the  ice.  SluMt- 
ly  after  the  same  thing  happened  to  Nordahl,  and  half  an  hour 
later  it  was  Bentzen's  turn  to  plump  in.  He  plunged  right  up 
to  his  neck,  but  at  once  bobbed  up  again  like  a  cork,  and 
scrambled  gallantly  up  on  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  The  observation  of  the  log-line  had  to  be  post- 
poned, while  a  grand  changing  and  drj-ing  of  clothes  took  place 

on  board. 

On  September  15th  the  ice  slackened  so  much  that  there  was 
quite  a  little  sea  between  us  and  the  great  hummock.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  ice  was  still  so   much  disturbed  that  we  had   to 
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think  seriously  of  fetching  buck  the  things  which  still  lay  there. 
About  midday  I  took  a  walk  over  towards  the  hummock  to  find 
out  a  suitable  transport  path,  and  discovered  an  excellent  one. 
WwX.  some  hours  later,  when  1  set  off  with  men  and  sledges  to 
fetch  back  the  things,  so  many  lanes  had  opened  around  the 
"  estate "  that  we  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  for  that  day. 
During  the  whole  of  September,  and  well  on  in  October,  there 
was  almost  incessant  disturbance  in  the  ice.  New  lanes  opened 
on  all  sides,  some  close  to  the  ship,  and  there  were  frequent  press- 
ures. The  winter  harbor  we  had  found  proved  an  excellent  one. 
There  was  very  little  disturbance  in  the  bay  where  *.iie  Praia 
was  moored,  thanks  to  the  new  ice  we  here  had  around  us,  of 
which  the  pressure  was  quite  inconsiderable.  It  was  quickly 
broken  up,  and  the  fragments  forced  over  or  under  each  other, 
while  the  two  solid  points  of  the  bay  bore  the  brunt  of  the  at- 
tacks. ( )nce  or  twice  it  seemed  as  though  the  Frajii  would  be 
afloat  again  before  the  winter  finally  chained  her  in  its  icy  fetters. 
On  October  J5th,  for  instance,  it  slackened  so  much  in  the  lane 
nearest  us  that  the  ship  lay  free  from  the  stern  right  to  the  fore- 
chains  ;  but  soon  the  ice  packed  together  again,  so  that  she  was 
once  more  frozen  quite  fast.  The  hardest  pressure  occurred  on 
October  26th  and  27th,  but  the  ship  was  not  very  severely  at- 
tacked. Pressure,  how'^ver,  is  more  unpleasant  in  winter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deafening  noise  it  makes  when  the  ice  is  hurled 
against  the  ship's  side.  It  was  quite  different  in  summer,  when 
the  ice  is  more  tough  and  elastic,  and  the  pressure  goes  on  calmly 
and  quietly. 

After  November  ist  a  more  peaceful  period  set  in  ;  the  press- 
ure 5  almost  entirely  ceased,  the  cold  increased,  the  wind  re- 
mained easterly,  and  we  drifted  at  a  steady  rate  northward  and 
westward  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

During  the  autumn  the  drift  had  put  our  patience  to  a  severe 
test.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  it  bore  steadily 
eastward,  and  day  after  day  we  looked  in  vain  for  a  change. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  our  spirits  up  was  the  knowledge  that, 
if  ve  were  going  backward,  it  was  slowly,  sometimes  very  slowly, 
indeed.     Even  several  days  of  westerly  wind  did  not  take  us  so 
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far  to  the  east  but  that  a  day  or  two  of  favorable  wind  would 
enable  us  to   make   up  what  we   had  lost,  with   something  to 

boot. 

September   22d   was   the   second    anniversary    of   our    bemt; 
frozen  in,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  with  a  little  festivity  in 


ihe  evening. 


\Vc  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second 
year's  drift,  since  we  had  advanced  nearly  double  as  far  as  during 
the  first  year,  and,  if  this  conlinued,  there  could  sc.trccly  be  any 
doubt  that  we  should  get  clear  of  the  ice  in  the  autumn  of  1896. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  September  22d  also 
brought  us  a  marked  chang'"  for  the  better.  On  that  day  the 
winter  drift  set  in  for  good,  and  lasted  without  intermission 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  so  that  between  that  day  and 
the  second  week  in  January  we  drifted  from  82°  5'  to  41°  41' 
east  longitude. 
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September  6th,  1895  . 

September  i  itli,  1895  . 

September  22cl.  1895  . 

O^-tober  9th,  1895    .  . 

October  igtli,  189-.  .  . 

(October  25th,  1895  .  . 

October  30th,  1895  .  . 

November  8tb,  1895  . 

November  ijtli,  1895  . 

November  35th,  1895  . 
December  1st,   1895 

December  7th,  1895  . 

December  14th,  1895  . 

December  21st,   1895  . 

December  28th,  1895  . 
January  9th,  i89( 
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On  October  nth  we  hauled  up  the  lug-line  and  cut  a  new 
hole  for  it  in  the  ice  right  astern.  Hitherto  the  !ng  had  had  only 
100  metres  (54  fathoms)  of  line;  now  we  gave  it  300  metres  (162 

fathoms). 

After  the  middle  of  September  the  cold  steadily  increased,  as 

the  following  observations  will  show  : 
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September  iStli 
Seplcinljcr  26th 
Octtibcf  Kjtli    . 
November  5tli 
Xovembcr  91I1 
Xoxcmber  22(1 
December  31st 
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+    9-6 

-  24.0 

—  I  1.2 

-  30.0 

-  22.0 

-32.2 

-25.8 

-  l^.i 

—  36.8 

-  43-6 

-46.4 

-  44.6 

-48.2 

Tlic  wcatlicr  was,  as  a  rule,  fine  tluriiiLj  the  last  three  months 
of  :  ^'95,  with  clear  air  and  light  bree/es :  only  now  and  then  (for 
example,  on  October  29th,  and  November  ilth,  26th,  and  27th) 
tlie  wind  freshened  to  half  a  gale,  with  a  \'elocity  of  as  much  as 
4<S  feet  per  second. 

in  the  beginning  of  September  we  found  that  the  Frani  was 
drawing  more  and  more  water,  so  that  we  had  a  stiff  job  every 
tlay  to  pump  and  bale  her  empty.  But  from  the  23d  onward 
the  leakage  steadil\-  declined,  and  about  the  second  week  of 
October  the  engine-room  was  quite  water-tight.  It  still  leaked  a 
little,  however,  in  the  main  hold;  but  soon  the  leak  ceased  here 
also,  the  water  having  frozen  in  the  ship's  side.  For  the  rest,  we 
employed  our  time  in  all  sorts  of  work  about  the  ship,  cutting  up 
and  removing  ice  in  the  hold,  cleaning,  putting  things  in  order, 
etc. 

Not  until  September  2i(^,  did  the  state  of  the  ice  permit  us  to 
carry  out  our  intention  of  fetching  back  the  things  from  the 
great  hummock.  The  surface  was  that  daj-  excellent  for  sledges 
with  German  -  silver  runners:  wooden  runners,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  rather  heavily.  We  luul  also  done  some  road-making 
here  and  there,  so  that  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  went  on 
easily  and  rapidly.  We  brought  back  to  the  ship,  in  .\11,  thirty- 
six  boxes  of  dog  biscuits,  and  four  barrels  of  petroleum.  Next 
day  we  brought  all  that  was  left,  and  stacked  it  on  the  ice  close 
to  the  ship. 

On  September  i6th  Scott-Hansen  and  Nordahl  set  about 
preparations  for  building  a  proper  house  for  their  magnetic  ob- 
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scrvations.  Their  buiUliiv^r  material  consisted  of  },'reat  blocks  of 
new  ice.  which  tliey  piled  upon  sled-es  and  drove  with  the  aid 
.,f  the  do-s  to  the  site  they  had  chosen.  I^xcept  for  one  or  two 
trial  trips  which  Scott-llansen  had  previously  made  with  the 
dn'j^^,  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  employed  as  drau<,rht- 
anhnals.  They  drew  well,  and  the  cirtiuL;  went  excellently.  The 
hcuse  was  built  entirely  of  hewn  blocks  of  ice,  which  were 
ranged  above  each  other  with  an  inward  slant,  so  that  when 
finished  it  formed  a  compact  circular  dome  of  ice.  in  form  and 
appearance  not  unlike  v  I'inn  tent.  .A  Lwveivd  passa-e  of  ice 
!-tl  into  the  house,  with  a  wooden  llap  for  a  door. 

When    this   observatory  was   finished,  .Scott-llansen   gave  a 
house-warming,  the    hut  being   magnificently  decorated   for  the 
occasion.      It    was    furnished    with  a   sofa,  and    with  arm-chairs 
covered   with   bear   and   reindeer   skins.      The   pedestal    in    the 
middle  of  the  floor,  on  which  the  magnetic  instruments  were  to 
be  established,  was  covered  with  a  flag,  and  an  ice-iloc  served  as 
a  table.     On  the  table  stood  a  lamp  with  a  red  shade,  and  along 
the  walls  were  fixed  a  number  of  red  paper  lanterns.     The  effect 
was  (piite  festal,  and  we  all  sat  round  the  room  in  the  highest  of 
spirits.     Our  amiable  host  addressed    little    humorous  speeches 
to  every  one.     I'ettersen  expressed  the  wish  that  this  might  be 
the  last  ice-hut  Scott-llansen  should  build  on  this  trip,  and  that 
we  might  all  be  home  again  this  time  next  autumn,  and  "none 
the  worse  for  it  all."      Pettersen's   artless  little  address   was    re- 
ceived with  frantic  enthusiasm. 

{•\)r  the  rest.  I'ettersen  had  just  about  this  time  entered 
uiM.n  a  new  office,  having  from  September  lOth  .Miward  under- 
taken the  whole  charge  of  Juell's  former  domain,  the  galley,  a 
department  to  which  he  gave  his  whole  heart,  and  in  w'.-ich  his 
performances  denoted  entire  satisfaction  to  every  one.  1  he 
only  branch  of  the  culinary  art  with  which  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  was  the  bakii  g  of  Christmas  cakes.  This  Juell 
himself  had  to  attend  to  -.  iieu  the  time  came. 

When  winter  set  in  we  built  ourselves  a  new  smithy  in  the 
place  of  the  one  which  drifted  off  on  July  27th.  it  was  con- 
structed on  the  pressure-ridge  where  the  boats  and  part  of  the 
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stores  from  the  great  lumunock  had  been  i)lactil.  Us  plan  was 
very  much  like  that  of  iliu  former  smith) .  We  fust  htillowecl 
out  a  eavity  of  sufficient  size  in  the  pressure-ri(lt;e,  and  then 
roofed  it  over  with  bh)clvs  of  ice  and  siiuw. 

As  the  year  waned,  and  tlie  winter  ni^ht  impended,  all  the 
sea  animals  and  birds  of  passage  which  had  swarmed  around  us 
and  awakened  our  longings  during  the  short  summer  deserted 
us  one  by  one.  They  set  off  for  the  south,  towards  sunshine  and 
light  and  hospitable  shores,  while  we  lay  there  in  the  ice  and 
darkness  for  yet  another  winter.  On  September  Cth  we  saw  the 
last  narwhals  gambolling  in  the  lanes  around  the  ship,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  last  ftock  of  .skuas  {fu'Stris  parasitiius)  took 
their  departure.  The  sun  moves  quickly  in  these  latitudes  from 
the  first  day  that  he  peers  over  the  horizon  in  the  south  till  he 
circles  round  the  heavens  all  day  and  all  night ;  but  still  cjuicker 
do  his  movements  seem  when  he  is  on  the  ilownwanl  path  in  au- 
tumn. Before  you  know  where  j'ou  are  he  has  disappe.ued,  and 
the  crushing  darkness  of  the  Arctic  night  surrounds  )-()U  once  more. 

On  September  I2th  we  should  have  seen  the  midnight  sun 
for  the  last  time  if  it  had  been  clear;  and  ncj  later  than  October 
8th  we  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sun's  rim  at  midda\-. 
Thus  we  plunged  into  the  longest  Arctic  night  any  human 
beings  have  yet  liveil  through,  in  about  85^  north  latitude. 
Henceforth  there  was  nothing  that  could  for  a  moment  be 
called  daylight,  and  by  October  26th  there  was  scarcely  any 
perceptible  difference  between  day  and  night. 

Whenever  time  permitted  and  the  surface  was  at  all  favcjrable 
we  wandered  about  on  snow-shoes  in  the  neighb(.)rhood  of  the 
ship,  either  singly  or  several  together.  On  October  7th,  when 
all  of  us  were  out  snow-shoeing  in  the  morning,  the  mate  found 
a  log  of  drift-wood  7  feet  long  ami  7  inches  thick.  Tart  of  the 
root  was  still  attached  to  the  trunk.  The  mate  and  I  went  out 
in  the  afternoon  and  brought  it  in  on  a  hand-sledge.  \o  doubt 
it  had  grown  in  one  of  the  Siberian  forests,  had  been  swept  away 
by  a  flood  or  by  the  current  of  a  river,  and  carried  out  to  sea  to 
be  conveyed  hither  by  the  drift-ice. 

Besides  snow-shoeing,  we  also  took  frecjuent  walks  on  the  ice, 
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and  on  November  20th  1  ^'.ive  orders  that  e\-.'ry  man  should  t.iki' 
two  hours'  exercise  a  day  in  the  fresh  air.  I  in\'self  was  very 
fond  of  these  walks,  which  freshenecl  up  l)olh  soul  and  hod)-, 
and  I  often  wandered  backward  and  forwaril  on  the  ice  four  or 
fu'e  hours  a  ilay — as  a  rule,  two  hours  in  the  morning  an»l  tun  iu 
till-  afternoon. 

On  October  8th  Scott-IIansen  and  Mo{;jstad  made  an  experi- 
ment in  dra^^'^in^f  sledges  with  230  pounds  of  frei<.(ht.  The)- 
.started  at  half-past  nine  ami  returned  at  five  in  the  afterntjon. 
after  havini;  been  about  four  miles  from  the  shii),  '"^*'  traversed 
pretty  heavy  country. 

We  ditl  not  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Frniii  ran  the  slij^htest 
risk  of  bein^  crushed  in  an\'  ice-jjressure  ;  but  it  was  obviousl\- 
possible,  or  at  least  coiurivabh-,  so  that  it  was  our  duty  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all  contintjencies.  Accordingly  we  devoted  much  labor 
and  care  to  securing  ourselves  at^ainst  bein^  taken  by  surprise. 

At  the  end  of  Octcjber  we  established  a  new  depot  on  the  ice 
consisting  of  provisions  for  si.x  months,  with  a  full  e([uipment  of 
.sledges,  kayaks,  snow-shoes,  etc.  The  provisions  were  divided 
into  five  different  piles,  and  stacked  so  that  the  bo.xes  in  each 
pile  formed  an  arch.  Thus  stored,  not  more  than  two  cases 
could  well  be  lost  even  if  the  worst  happened,  and  the  ice  split 
up  ri^ht  under  the  heap.  The  provisions  consisted  partly  of 
pemmican,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  cjuoted — a  very  nutritious 
article  of  diet,  which  makes  an  excellent  sort  of  Irish  stew  (lob- 
scouse).  With  200  ;jjrammes  of  pemmican,  100  t^M'ammes  of  bread, 
and  120  grammes  of  potatoes  you  can  make  a  vlt)-  satisfj-iii;^  and 
palatable  dish. 

On  November  2.Sth  we  passed  the  sixtieth  de^t,M'ee  of  loniji- 
tude,  and  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a  little  feast.  The  saloon 
was  decorated  with  flails,  and  a  rather  more  sumptuous  dinner 
than  usual  was  served,  with  coffee  after  it,  while  supper  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dessert  of  fruits  and  preserves.  This  meridian  passes 
near  Cape  I''lit;ely  in  l*'ranz  Josef  Land,  and  through  Khabarova, 
where  wc  two  years  aj^o  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  last  faint 
traces  of  civilization.  So  it  seemed  as  tlioui^h  we  really  felt  our- 
selves nearer  the  world  and  life. 
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N  I  \\-N  1:  \k'>  1"  w  lainr  with  liiu'.  cKar  utatliLT.  niooiilii^lit, 
,111(1  ahiiiit  4^  (li'>j[rri">^  of  cold.  Tilt.'  ice  l<('i)t  rnnarkahly  (|uict 
fill-  abiiiit    a    month,    l)ii(    011     l*\'l)ruary   4II1    tin:    pirssuri-   coin- 
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iioisi'  whiK-  it  lasted:  the  ice  all  roiiiul  us  roai'ed  and  screamed 
a>  if  .1  tienu'iuloiis  L;ale  were  hlowiivj;.  1  took  a  walk  on  the 
'\cc  for  the  purpose,  if  possibl.',  of  ol)ser\'iiiL;   the   jjressuie  niori' 
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sallied 


elv,  hut    could    see   nothin;. 


The    followiiii'   da\' 


we  aijaiu 


forth 


and 


1  oil  tile  ice.  and  tound  a  comparatively  iu:w  channel 
ar_L;e  new  ])ressure-rid|^e  about  a  mile  from  the  ship.  It 
was  impossible,  howmer.  to  L;et  any  comprehensive  view  of  the 
st.ite  of  the  ice,  as  it  was  still  too  dark,  even  at  midda\-.  The 
surface  of  the  snow  was  hard  .iiul  j^dod.  but  the  hollow  edi^i's  of 
the  snow-drifts  were  so  decepti\'e  that  \vc  cverj-  now  and  then 
tumbled  head  o\  I'r  heels. 

( )ii  h'ebruai}'  7th  Scott-I  I.uisen.  Ilenriksen.  Amuiulsen,  and 
m\self  took  a  run  northward  from  the  ship.  The  farther  north 
we  went  the  more  broken  and  uneven  the  ice  became,  and  at 
I.ist  w  (-•  had  to  turn,  as  we  came  to  a  new  and  wide  lane.  l)ur- 
iiiL;  the  morninn'  a  dark  bank  of  clouds  had  been  ^atherini;'  in 
the  southwest,  and  now  the  fo<^  t^ot  so  thick  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  tnul  our  wa\-  back  to  the  ship  a;4ain.  At  last  we  heard  the 
voice  of  "Sussi."  ami  from  the  top  of  a  pressure-ridt;e  which  we 
ascended  we  i;()t  slight  of  the  crow's-nest  and  the  main-topmast 
of  the  I'ram,  touerinj;  above  the  fog,  only  a  little  way  off.  Close 
as  we  were  to  the  ship,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  on  board  again. 
We  were  stopped  by  a  large  lane  which  had  formed  just  abaft 
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thf  ship  (Iiiriii!^  our  .ihsciut.-,  •iiul  \\r  li.ul  lu  -.kiit  it  ;i  lnii;^f  u.iy 
westward  Ijifoii'  w  u  cnuld  crnss  it.  IIidsl-  oh  hoaitl  toM  us 
that  the  opciiiii;^  of  thr  laiU'  liad  nivcii  the  ship  a  L;irat  sliork. 
\Ti)'  imicli  hki'  thi'  shock  felt  wlleil  ue  hl.istitl  the  lidiii  loose 
ill  Aii^^iist.  At  IJ..V*  'it  ni;.;ht  we  fi  It  aiiolhiT  slmik  in  the  iic. 
When  wi-  caiiu-  on  »Kek  we  found  that  tlie  iee  liad  eraiked 
about  >)  >ards  abaft  the  ship,  parallel  with  tlu'  lap^c  lane.  Thr 
crack  passed  alon^  the  side  of  the  nearest  lonj^-boat.  and  lii^ht 
throui^h  one  of  the  coal-heaps.  ( )n  the  lu'ap  a  baiiil  was  stand- 
in^',  which  would  ha\i'  brcii  lost  if  tlu'  ei.uk  had  not  divided 
itself  in  front  of  it  at  about  rij^ht  an^K's  and  llun  joined  ai^ain, 
after  passin^f  throUL;h  the  outer  edi;es  of  the  iie.ip.  (  )n  the 
island  thus  formed  the  biirrel  and  son\e  coal-b;;  lloaled  about 
in  tile  chaniu'l.  Ilowi'ver,  we  soon  <^ot  the  islaiul  hooked  to 
shore,  ami  the  coals  wi-n-  all  saved,  with  the  exception  of  ,i  sack 
of  one  hundredwei^dit,  which  went  to  the  bottom.  i)\'  way  o( 
makinjr  sure,  I  Ljave  orders  that  the  depot  should  be  ins|)e(.ted 
once  durinij  each  watch,  or  ofliMur  if  the  pressure'  beLjan  ai^ain. 

On  l'"ebruary  13th  llenrik-^eii,  Amundsen,  and  I  made  an  ex- 
pedition southward  to  examine  into  the  state  of  tlu'  iee  in  that 
direction.  We  found  that  it  was  \er)-  uneven  there,  too,  and  full 
of  comparatively  new  lanes.  Tlu'  channel  abaft  the  ship  w  itkned 
durini^  the  forenoon,  and  j^ave  off  such  masses  of  foL;  that  we 
soon  lost  si.i^ht  of  the  ship,  'llu;  next  day  it  opened  still  more, 
ami  on  the  16th  there  was  a  \ery  stront;  pressure  in  it.  The 
ice  trembled  and  roared  like  a  i^reat  waterfall,  and  splintered  into 
.small  horizontal  flakes  on  the  surface.  The  pressure  was  repeated 
almost  every  da\-,  and  more  cracks  and  lanes  were  constantly  to 
be  seen  for  some  time.  lUit  after  that  the  ice  was  compara- 
tively quiet  until  April  loth.  when  it  attain  bej^.ui  to  be  \er\-  rest- 
less. On  the  niy,ht  of  the  15th  the  pressure  was  very  stroiiLj-  in 
the  lane  on  the  ]Jort  side.  We  were  obli;^ed  t(j  haul  up  the 
log-line  with  the  bag  ami  .shift  the  sounding  apjjaralus.  The 
same  night  the  ice  split  uiuler  two  of  the  pro\ision  depots, 
so  that  we  had  to  get  them  closer  to  the  ship. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  we  were  awakened  by  a  \iolent 
pressure  astern.     Nordahl  came  down  ami  woke  me,  saying  that 
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the  ice  threatened  to  rush  in  over  the  vessel.  We  found  tliat 
a  tremendous  ice-floe  had  been  pressed  up  over  the  edi^e  of 
the  ice  astern,  and  carne  f;jlidin<jj  aloni,'  unchecked  until  it  ran 
ri<fht  at^ainst  our  stern.  Jiut  tlie  l-'ram  had  borne  shocks  like 
this  before,  and  now  ai;ain  she  held  her  own  well.  The  ice  was 
split  aL^iinst  the  str(Mi<;  stern,  and  lay  shattered  on  both  sides 
of  the  ship  on  a  level  with  the  edi^e  of  the  half-deck  all  the 
way  forward  to  the  nii/./en-shrouds.  The  ship  now  lay  almost 
loose  in  her  berth,  and  the  ice  round  about  was  broken  up  into 
a  mass  of  smaller  floes.  ^\s  these  were  passed  down  by  the 
heavy  drifts,  it  was  hard  work  to  L;[et  round  the  ship,  as  one  ran 
the  risk  of  plumpin<f  down  into  the  slush  at  any  moment. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  May  13th  the  lane  between  the 
forL;e  antl  the  ship  bes^an  to  widen  very  much,  so  that  in  a 
couple  of  hours'  time  it  was  about  90  yards  wide,  h^om  the 
crow'.s-nest  I  saw  on  the  southeast  a  lar<^e  channel  e.xtendintj; 
southward  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  the  channel  abaft  us  ex- 
tended to  the  northeast  as  far  as  my  sit^ht  could  reach.  I 
therefore  went  out  in  the  "  pram  "  to  try  to  find  a  passaj^e 
through  to  the  channel  on  the  southeast,  but  without  result. 
After  supper  I  was  off  ag;iin  southward,  out  1  could  not  find 
any  thoroughfare.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  again  went  up 
in  the  crow's-nest,  and  now  saw  that  the  channel  had  widened 
considerably  and  reached  away  southward  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  with  dark  air  over  it. 

Scott-llansen  and  1  deliberated  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
Although  I  did  not  believe  it  would  do  much  good  under  the 
circumstances,  we  decided  upon  an  attempt  to  blast  the  vessel 
free.  We  agreed  to  try  some  mines  right  aft,  and  all  haiuls  were 
at  once  put  to  this  work.  l'"irst  we  fired  six  [jowder-mines  at 
about  the  same  spot,  but  without  much  result.  Then  we  made 
an  unsuccessful  trial  with  gun-cotton.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  conchuled  operations  ''or  the  time  being,  as  the  ice  was 
so  thick  that  the  drill  did  not  reach  through,  and  the  slush  so 
bad  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  ice-floes  shoved  away.  At 
8  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  laid  two  new  mines,  which  Scott- 
Hansen  and    Nordahl   had   made   ready  during  the   night,   but 
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ncitlicr  of  tlicm  would  t^o  off.  One  or  two  of  the  mines  which 
wc  had  fired  during  the  day  had  produced  some  effect,  liut  so 
little  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  continue.  We  were  obliged 
to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  condition  of  the  ice. 

Tile  wcatiier  durintj;  the  two  first  weeks  of  Januar)-  was  settled 
and  good,  with  clear  air  and  40  to  50  degrees  of  cold.  The  cold- 
est day  was  January  15th,  when  the  thermometer  showed  from 
-50"  C.  (-58^  h'ahr.)  to  -52"  C.  (-61.6'  I'ahr.).  The  last  two 
weeks  of  January  the  temperature  was  considerably  higher,  but 
dropped  again  in  T'ebruary,  until  on  the  13th  it  was  about  ---4S" 
C.  (  — 54.4''  l''ahr.),  after  which  it  was  somewhat  higher:  about 
—  35'C  (^41"  I'^ahr.)  during  the  remainder  of  h'ebruary.  On 
March  5th  the  thermometer  again  showed  40  degrtH;s  of  cokl  ; 
but  from  that  time  the  temjjerature  rose  cpiickly.  Thus  on 
March  12th  it  was  —12",  on  the  27th  —6",  with  a  few  colder 
days  of  course  now  and  then.  A[)ril  was  somewhat  cokl  through- 
out, about  —  25":  the  coldest  da\'  was  the  13th,  with  -34  .  The 
first  week  of  May  was  also  somewhat  cold,  about  —20'  to  — 25  ', 
the  second  week  somewhat  milder,  about  —  14  ,  and  on  Ma\-  2  1st 
we  had  the  first  rise  above  freezing-point  of  this  )-ear,  the  maxi- 
mum thermometer  showing  at  the  evening  observation  +0.9  . 

Some  days  during  this  winter  were  remarkable  for  \ery  great 
and  suilden  changes  in  temperature.  One  instance  was  I'^riilay, 
I'^ebruary  21st.  In  the  morning  it  was  cloudy,  with  a  stiff  breeze 
from  the  southeast.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  sudilenly 
changed  to  the  southwest,  and  slackened  off  to  a  velocity  of  14 
feet;  and  the  temperature  went  down  from  —7'  in  the  morm'ng 
to  —25'"  shortly  before  the  change  in  the  wind,  rapidly  rising 
again  to  —6.2    at  8  o'clock  r.M. 

in  my  Jnurna!  I  wrote  of  tliis  tlay  as  follows:  "  1  was  walk- 
ing on  deck  to-night,  and  befori'  1  went  down  had  a  lookout 
astern.  When  1  put  my  heatl  out  of  tlie  tent  1  felt  so  warm  a 
current  of  air  that  m\'  first  thought  was  that  there  must  be'  fire 
.-IV  .newhere  on  board.  1  soon  made  out,  however,  that  it  was 
the  temperature  which  had  risen  so  greatly  since  1  was  uniler 
the  open  sk)'.  Scott-1  lansen  antl  1  afterwards  went  \\y  anil 
placed  a  thermometer  under  the   ship's   tent,  where   it    showed 
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—  19",  while  tlic  tlicrniomctcr  outside  showed  onl}-  —6\  W'c 
w.ilked  for  some  time  backward  and  forward,  and  breathed 
the  warm  air  in  deep  (h'aughts.  It  was  beyond  all  description 
pleasant  to  feel  the  mild  wind  caress  one's  cheek.  \'es,  there  is 
a  ijjreat  tlifference  between  living'  in  such  a  temperature  and 
daily  breathint^  an  air  40^  to  50'  below  freezintjj-point.  Person- 
ally, 1  am  not  \ery  much  incommoded  by  it,  but  many  coni- 
plain  that  they  feel  a  pain  deep  in  the  chest.  I  only  find  when 
1  ha\e  been  taking  a  good  deal  of  exercise  that  my  mouth  is 
l)arched." 

The  following  day,  h'ebruary  J2d,  it  first  blew  from  the 
S.S.I*^.,  but  later  the  wind  changed  to  half  a  gale  from  the 
west,  with  a  velocit)-  of  55  feet  per  second.  Tiie  barometer 
showed  the  lowest  reading  during  the  whole  vo\-age  up  till 
then — namely,  723.6  mm.  The  air  was  so  full  of  drifting  snow 
that  we  could  not  see  6  feet  from  the  ship,  and  the  thermom- 
eter-house (jut  on  the  ice  was  in  a  few  minutes  so  j^acked  with 
drift-snow  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  off  th.e  instruments. 
It  was  not  very  comfortable  down  in  the  saloon,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  create  any  draught.  We  made  unsuc -essful 
iittempts  to  light  the  stoves,  but  soon  had  to  take  the  fire 
away,  to  prevent  suffocation  by  smoke.  Sunda\'  night  the 
storm  abated,  but  ':)n  Monday  and  Tuesda\'  there  was  again 
half  a  gale,  with  sr.owfall  and  drift,  and  nearly  28  degrees 
of  frost.  Not  before  Wednesday  afternoon  did  the  weather 
improve  in  earnest  :  it  then  cleared  up,  and  tlie  wind  slackened 
to  20  feet,  so  both  we  and  the  dogs  could  get  out  on  the  ice 
and  take  a  little  exercise.  The  dogs  wanted  to  get  out  of  their 
kennels  in  the  morning,  but  even  they  found  the  weather  too 
bad,  antl  slunk  in  again. 

We  luul  a  good  many  rough-weather  days  like  this,  not  only 
in  the  winter,  but  also  in  the  summer;  but  as  a  rule  the  rough 
weather  lasted  only  a  day  at  a  time,  and  did  not  involve  any 
great  discomfort.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  no  objection  to  a 
little  rough  weather,  especially  when  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
fresh  breeze  that  might  drift  the  ice  speedily  westward.  Of 
course,  what  most  interested  us  was  the  drifting  and  everything 
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connected  with  it.  Our  spirits  were  often  far  better  in  routj;li 
weather  than  on  <;Htterin;^  days  of  clear  weather,  with  only  a 
sli^lit  breeze  or  a  eahn  and  a  briUiant  aurora  boreaHs  at  nit^ht. 

peciallj- 


With  the  drift 


had 


to  be  well  satisfied. 


:ason 
in  January  and  tlie  hrst  week  in  b\'bruary.  Durinij  mat  tune 
we  drifted  all  the  way  from  the  4Sth  to  the  25th  dei:;ree  of 
lont:jitude,  while  our  latitude  kept  steady — about  84°  50'.  The 
best  drift  we  had  was  from  January  28tli  to  February  3d,  when 
there  was  a  constant  stiff  bree/e  bIowin<^  from  the  east,  which 
on  Sunday,  February  2d,  increased  to  a  speed  of  58  feet  6 
inches  to  69  feet  a  second,  or  even  more  durint;  sciualls.  This 
was,  however,  the  only  real  gale  during  the  wh  of  our  voyage. 
On  Saturday,  February  1st,  we  passed  the  longitude  of  Vardf), 
and  celebrated  the  occasion  by  some  festivities  in  the  evening. 
On  February  15th  we  were  in  84°  20'  north  latitude  and  21 
28'  east  longitude,  and  we  now  drifted  some  distance  back,  so 
that  on  February  29th  we  wore  in  2"]°  east  longitude.  After- 
wards the  drift  westward  was  very  slow,  but  it  was  beticr  tow- 
ards the  south,  so  that  on  May  i6th  we  were  at  'f^}^'  45'  north 
latitude  and  12°  50'  east  longitude. 

The  drift  gave  occasion  to  many  bets,  especially  when  it  was 
good,  and  spirits  proportionately  high.  One  day  at  the  end  of 
January,  when  the  line  showed  that  we  were  drifting  briskly  in 
the  right  direction,  Henrikscn  found  his  voice  and  said:  "We 
have  never  made  a  bet  before,  captain  ;  suppose  we  make  a  bet 
now  as  to  how  far  south  we  have  got."  "  All  right,"  I  said,  and 
we  accordingly  made  a  bet  of  a  ration  of  salmon,  I  that  w<;  were 
not  south  of  84°  40',  or  between  40'  and  41 ',  and  he  said  we 
were  between  36'  and  37'.  Scott-IIansen  then  took  an  observa- 
tion, and  found  that  llenriksen  had  lost.  The  latitude  was  84" 
40.2'. 

Since  the  last  bird  of  passage  left  us  we  had  nowhere  seen  a 
single  living  creature,  right  up  to  I'Y'bruary  28th.  Not  even  a 
bear  had  been  seen  during  our  many  rambles  on  the  ice. 

At  6  A.M.  Pettersen  came  rusliing  into  the  cabin,  and  told  me 
that  he  saw  two  bears  1  ear  the  ship.  I  hurried  up  on  deck,  but 
it  was  still  so  dark  that  I  could  not  at  once  get  sight  of  them, 
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althouf^h  Pcttcrscii  was  jiointinf^  in  their  direction.  At  last  I 
saw  them  trottiii;^  aloni,^  slowly  towards  the  shin.  About  150 
)-ar(Is  away  they  .stopped.  I  tried  to  take  aim  at  them,  but  as  it 
was  still  too  ilark  to  be  sure  of  my  shot,  I  waited  a  little,  hop- 
iiiLI  that  tliev  would  come  nearer.  Thev  stood  for  a  time  starincf 
at  the  ship,  but  then  wheeled  round  and  sneaked  off  ai^ain.  I 
asked  I'ettersen  if  he  had  somethintf  to  fry  which  would  smell 
realh'  nice  and  strouLT  and  attract  the  bears  back.  He  stood 
ruminating  a  little,  then  ran  down-stairs,  and  came  up  again 
with  a  pan  of  fried  butter  and  onions.  "  I  am  blowed  if  I  haven't 
got  something  savory  for  them,"  he  said,  and  tossed  the  pan 
up  on  the  rail.  The  bears  had  long  been  out  of  sight.  It  was 
cold,  35  degrees  I  should  think,  and  I  hurried  down  to  get  my 
fur  coat  on,  but  before  I  had  done  so  Ik^ntzen  came  running 
down  and  told  me  to  make  haste,  as  the  bears  were  coming 
back.  We  tore  on  deck  at  full  speed,  and  now  had  the  animals 
well  within  range,  about  lOO  yards  away.  I  squatted  down  be- 
hind the  rail,  took  a  good  aim,  and  —  missed  fire.  The  bears 
were  a  little  startled,  and  secined  to  be  contemplating  a  retreat. 
I  quickly  cocked  tlie  rifle  again  and  fired  at  the  largest  one. 
It  fell  head  over  heels,  with  a  tremendous  roar.  Then  I  fired 
at  the  second  one.  It  first  turned  a  fine  somersault  before  it  fell. 
iXfter  that  they  both  got  up  and  took  a  few  steps  forward,  but 
tlien  they  lioth  came  down  again.  I  gave  them  each  one  of  the 
two  cartridges  I  had  left,  but  still  this  was  not  enough  for  these 
long-lived  animals.  Pettersen  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
si)ort.  Without  any  weapon  he  ran  down  the  gangway  and 
away  towards  the  bears,  but  then  he  suddenly  had  misgivings 
and  calletl  to  Hentzen  to  follow  him.  Hentzcn,  who  had  no 
weapons  either,  was  naturally  not  very  keen  about  running- 
after  two  wounded  bears.  After  getting  some  more  cartridges 
I  met  Pettersen  midway  between  the  bears  and  the  Fraiii.  The 
animals  were  now  ciawling  along  a  pressure-ridge.  J  stopped 
at  a  distance  of  30  \-ards,  but  first  of  all  I  had  to  shout  to  Pet- 
tersen, who,  in  his  eagerness,  hurried  on  before  me,  and  now 
.stood  just  in  the  line  of  fire.  At  last  the  great  she-bear  got 
her  death-wound,  and   I  ran  along  the   pressure-ridge  in  order 
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to  sec  where  the  other  one  h;ul  '^ot  to.  SiicKleiily  it  stuck  its 
liead  up  over  the  rid^c,  ;uul  I  at  once  sent  a  shot  throu,L;h  its 
neck  close  up  to  the  head. 

AU  hands  were  then  called  out.  and  j^reat  was  the  rejoicing. 
Our  moutlis  watered  at  the  thoui^dit  of  the  delicious  fresh  meat 
we  should  now  enjoy  for  a  lony  time.  It  was  about  \()  months 
since  we  luid  last  shot  a  bear,  and  for  14  months  we  had  not  had 
any  fresh  meat,  except  one  or  two  dishes  of  seals  and  birds  shot 
during  the  summer.  We  blessed  I'ettersen's  savory  fryini^-pan. 
The  bears  were  cut  up  antl  made  into  steaks,  rissoles,  roasts,  etc. 
Mven  the  bones  we  laitl  aside  to  make  soup  of.  The  ribs  were 
the  most  succulent.  We  had  them  for  dinner,  and  everybody 
voted  that  a  sirloin  of  bear  was  a  dish  for  a  kini,^  iXccordinj^ly 
we  all  ate  verj'  large  helpings,  with  "Heartfelt  wishes  that  it  nn'ght 
not  be  long  before  some  bears  again  paid  us  a  visit. 

After  this  I'ettersen  became  so  infatuated  with  bear-hunting 
that  he  talked  of  it  early  antl  late.  One  day  he  got  it  into  his 
head  that  some  bears  would  come  during  the  night.  lie  hail 
such  a  belief  in  his  forebodings  that  he  made  all  |)o,  sible  prep- 
arations for  the  night  and  got  Hentzen  to  join  for-.es  with  him. 
Hentzen  had  the  morning  watch,  and  was  to  eall  him  as  soon  as 
the  bears  appeared.  A  merry  fellow,  who  wantetl  to  make  sure 
of  seeing  Pettersen  bear-hunting,  had  taken  the  [)recaution  to 
hang  a  little  bell  on  Hentzen's  rifle,  so  that  he  could  hear  when 
they  started.  Unfortunately  no  bear  appeared.  Pettersen,  how- 
ever, had  so  set  his  heart  on  shooting  a  bear,  that  I  had  to  prom- 
ise to  let  him  have  a  shot  some  time  when  I  myself  was  by  and 
had  a  charge  ready,  in  case  the  inconceivable  should  happen,  and 
Pettersen  shoidd  miss — a  mishap  which  he  would  find  it  very 
haril  to  get  over. 

(Jn  Sunday,  March  (Sth,  we  had  another  instance  of  a  sudden 
change  in  temperature  like  that  of  Februar\-  21st.  In  the  morn- 
ing it  was  cloudy,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  I'..N.1'1.,  but  at  3 
P.M.  the  wind  fell,  and  at  6  o'clock  changed  to  a  light  .S.S.M, 
breeze.  At  the  same  time  the  tem[)erature  rose-  from  —26  to 
—  8°,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  saunter  round  on  the  half-deck 
in  the  evening  and  breathe  the  mild  air. 
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!*-•  '•vutions,  which   were   coii- 
:.    \s>rth   mention iiifr,  \vc    also 


0\\  March  4th  we  saw  the  sun  Un-  the  first  time.  It  should 
have  been  visible  Ine  day  before,  Ijut  then  it  was  too  cloudy.  \W 
way  of  compensation  it  was  now  a  dduble  festival  day,  as  we 
could  celebrate  both  tile  return  of  the  sun  and  Nordahl's  birth- 
day in  one. 

()n  March  14th  it  was  one  j-ear  sinct;  Xansen  and  Johansen 
commenci;d  their  Ioulj  ice-journe)-.  The  da\'  was  celebrated  by 
a  better  diniier,  with  cofft-e  ifterwa^ds  .ad  a  punch-bowl  in  the 
e      lin;^. 

Besides    the    usual    scieniii" 
tinned    without    any   int.  .rui- 
took   soundin;4s   duriiiL;  the  winter,  bi-    v.'d   not  reach  bottom 
with  a  3000-metre  line  (1625  fathoms). 

On  April  i^tli  .Scott-I  lansen  and  I  took  an  observation  with 
the  theodolite,  .wuX  Nordahl  an  observation  witli  the  sextant, 
on  the  natural  hori/on.  Aceortliny  to  the  theodolite,  the 
latitude  was  .S4'  11.5.  and  by  the  sextant  84°  13'.  We  iiad 
previously  ascertained  that  there  was  a  difference  of  about  two 
minutes  between  the  artificial  anil  natural  horizons.  In  usincj 
the  natural  horizon  a  smaller  latituile  is  obtained,  e\'en  thout^li 
tlu're  is  no  mirane.  The  ileviation  will,  houever,  under  fa\'or- 
able  circumstances,  seUloni  exceed  two  minutes.  Hut  if  thert- 
is  much  mir.iffe,  it  becomes  .almost  im[)ossible  to  obtain  a  fairly 
correct  result.  i\s  a  rule,  therefore,  in  taking;  obseivations  in 
the  drift-ice,  one  h;is  to  use  tlu'  artificial  horizon  or  theodolite, 
if  a  very  exact  result  is  desired. 

As  the  time  i)assed  on  towarils  sprint:;  the  days  became 
lonL;er,  and  more  rifts  and  channels  were  formed  round  the 
ship.  It  was  time  to  think  of  beL;iniM"n_L;  pre[)arati(jns  for  forc- 
\\v^  the  i'ratii  aheatl  as  soon  as  su'Ticiently  lari;e  openint:;s 
should  appear  in  the  ice.  The  thintis  stored  on  the  ice  had 
been  freipiently  shiftetl  about  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  but 
as  tile  ice  became  more  broken  up,  it  was  of  little  use  to  shift 
them.  So  in  the  middle  of  iVpril  we  took  the  winter  depot  on 
board  and  stoweil  it  awa)-  in  the  main  hold.  We  also  took  on 
board  the  sacks  from  the  coal  depot,  while  the  barrels  and 
hogsheads,  together  with  the  dog-biscuits,  kayaks,  and  sledges, 
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wiTc  for  tin-  pivsL'iit  left  upon  tlu'  ici'.  'I'hc  sun  at  tliis  time 
b(jc;imc  so  stroii;-;  lliiit  on  April  Kjth  ihr  snow  hc-aii  to  mrlt 
away  on  tlu'  tent  ;  alon^'  the  ship's  side  it  had  heiii  nieltinjf  for 
several  da\s. 

The  fnst  harhin^'er  of  sprin;^  \v«.'  saw  this  year  was  a  siiow- 
l)untin<^^  which  made  its  appearance  on  the  evening'  of  April 
35th.  It  look  up  permanent  (|uarters  in  one  of  the  sealin;^- 
hoats,  wliere  it  was  treateil  with  L,n-oats  and  scraps  of  fooil,  and 
soon  Ljot  ver\-  tame,  it  favored  us  with  its  |)resence  for  several 
days,  and  then  Hew  away.  The  I'luvii  iiad  evidently  l)een  a 
welcome  rcstinL,f-place  for  it;  it  had  eaten  its  till,  ,iiul  L;,itlured 
new  slreni;lh  U.x  the  remainder  of  its  journey.  On  May  ^^d  we 
were  a.^ain  \isited  by  a  snowd)untin;4,  and  a  couple  of  days  later 
by  two  more.  1  f.uic\  it  was  our  fornu-r  .L;uest.  who  in  the 
meantime  liad  fouml  its  mate,  ami  now  returned  with  lur  to 
call  and  t'.ank  us  for  our  hospitality.  They  remaineil  with  us 
about  an  'lour.  and  did  their  best  to  cheer  us  with  tiieir  chirpiii;^ 
and  twilt(  rin^^:  but  as  the  doj^s  would  not  i^ive  them  ,iny  peace, 
but  chase  1  them  everywhere,  the\-  fmally  look  llit^ht,  ami  did 
not  return  attain. 

After  tlu  first  few  ila>'s  in  Ma\-  we  removed  the  temporar_\- 
deck,  whicl  had  been  laitl  over  the  davits,  cleared  the  main- 
deck,  and  took  both  the  sealiuLj-boats  ami  the  lony-boals  on 
board.  The  L,fanL;way  was  also  removed,  and  a  ladder  put  in  its 
place.  Next  we  shipped  the  rest  of  the  coal  depot,  the  do^f 
provisions,  and  the  sleds^es ;  in  fact,  we  took  in  everything;  that 
was  left  on  the  ice.  All  that  was  now  left  to  be  done  was  to 
get  the  engine  ready  for  getting  up  steam,  and  this  we  set 
about  on  May  18th. 

The  dogs  got  on  well  in  tlieir  kennels  on  the  ice,  in  spile  of 
the  prolonged  and  strong  cold,  aiul  we  had  very  little  trouble 
with  them.  But  after  the  first  month  in  the  new  year  some  of 
the  bi"<''er  do<rs  became  so  fierce  towards  the  smaller  ones  that 
we  had  to  take  two  of  the  worst  tyrants  on  board  and  keep 
them  locked  up  for  a  time.  The>-  also  did  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
chief whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  One  da>-,  for  instance, 
they  began  to  gnaw  at  the  kaycd<s  that  were  placed  on  the  top 
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of  tlu'  liir^fst  <l(i<4-k(.MHul.  Ilowcvcr,  wc  j^ot  liold  of  tlicin  in 
tiiiU'  hifdii'  .ii)\-  serious  daina^'i'  was  done,  aiul  (.K'.ircd  a\va\'  tin; 
snow  round  tlu'  kiiiiu'l.  so  that  the)-  coulil  not  cliinl)  up  aj^aiii  to 
^o  on  with  this  aniuscnu-tit. 

( )n  I'cbruary  loth  one  of  "Sussi's"  puppies  littt'ied.  We 
took  her  on  Ijoank  and  laid  her  in  a  iar.i;e  box  lllied  witli  sliav- 
in^s.  We  allowed  her  to  keep  onl)'  one  of  her  five  pu])s;  we 
killed  t\\(t  at  once,  one  was  horn  dead,  and  she  had  divouii'd 
her  first-horn,  the  cannibal  ! 

Some  da\s  later  "Kara"  ha<l  a  litter.  She  was  the  onl\'  om- 
of  the  lioj^s  who  manifested  an\-  maternal  instinct.  It  was  cpiite 
touchinj^  to  see  her,  and  we  filt  sorry  to  have  to  take  the  pups 
away  from  her;  but  we  were  forced  to  make  a\\a\'  with  them, 
not  onl)-  because  it  was  impossible  to  brin^'  them  up  at  that 
time  of  the  )ear,  but  also  because  the  mother  herself  was  only  a 
puppy,  delicate  anil  diminutive. 

In  the  bej^innin;^  of  March  the  October  whelps  were  let  out 
.dl  ilay,  aiul  on  March  5th  we  put  them,  with  the  older  do<rs, 
under  the  hood  of  the  fore-companion.  In  the  eveninj^-  the 
cover  was  put  on,  and  when  durin},^  the  night  tlie  hole  near  the 
edj^e  of  the  ice  became  filled  up  with  snow,  it  got  so  warm  in 
the  hutch  that  the  hoar-frost  and  ice  melted  and  all  the  dogs  got 
wet.  The  pups  felt  the  cold  terribly  when  they  were  let  out  in 
the  morning,  and  we  therefore  took  them  down  into  tlie  .saloon 
until  they  were  warm  again. 
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()\  tin;  SiVLMitci'iUli  of  May  the  I'rain  was  in  about  sy  45' 
north  latitiidi'  and  12'  50'  cast  lon^M'tudc.  We  aj^^ain  celebrated 
the  (hiy  with  a  lla^f  i)roccssion,  as  on  the  previous  Scrventeenth  of 
May.  Mo^stad  sat  on  tlie  bearskins  in  the  sled^a-,  (h'ivin;^  a 
team  of  seven  do^'s,  and  with  the  band  (i.e.,  Ik'iit/.en)  at  his  side'. 
Just  as  we  were  arraiiffinj^  the  procession  for  the  niarcli  upon 
the  ice,  five  female  narwhals  suddenly  appeared,  ami  imnudiately 
afterwards  a  small  seal  was  seen  in  the  lane  abreast  of  the  ship 
— an  enlivening  sij^ht,  which  we  accepted  as  a  s^ujod  omen  for 
the  comin<,f  summer. 

The  ^reat  hummock,  which  was  tlu-  scene  of  our  merry-mak- 
ings on  the  .Seventeenth  of  M.i_\-  last  \ear,  was  now  so  far  aua)* 
and  so  difficult  to  reach  on  account  of  lanes  and  ru^^ed  ice  that 
the  festivities  in  the  open  air  were  limited  to  the  fla<^  procession. 
The  corte<,fe  took  its  way  southward,  past  the  thermometer-hut, 
to  the  lane,  thence  northward  alon^  the  lane,  and  then  back  to 
the  shi[),  where  it  dispersed,  but  not  before  it  had  been  photo- 
fjraphed. 

At  12  o'clock  a  salute  was  fired,  after  which  wc  sat  down  to 
an  excellent  dinner,  with  <^enuine  "  ("hateau  la  I-'iuriii,"  vintai^^e 
1896.*  The  tal)Ie  was  laid  with  great  taste,  and  there  was  an 
ele,<,fant  paper  napkin  at  each  cover,  with  the  word  l-'iain  in  the 
corner  and  the  follow'njr  inscription  : 


*  Tills  rlaret  was  marlo  f"r  tlie  oc<-asioii,  atifl  consisted  of  tlie  juice  of 
dried  red  whortleberries  and  ijilberries,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirits. 
1  was  hijT;hly  complimented  on  this  beverajre.  and  served  it  aijain  on  other 
occasions. 
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"The  Scventeentli  May,  our  uii'moiial  day, 
Koc.'iUs  what  our  fallicrs  liaxc  done; 
It   ilu'crs  us  and   heartens  us  (ju  to  the   fray, 
And   shows  us  that    where  tlieres  a  will   there's  a  way. 
And,  with  ris^ht  on  our  side,  we  nia\'  hope  to  (lis|)lay 
'1  he   proiMl   banner  of  \-iclor\'   won." 
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I)iriiij';  the  diiiiiLT  spceclics  were  made  in  lujiior  of  the  day.  of 
Norw.iy,  of  Naiiseii  ami  johatiseii.  etc. 

Diirino  the  (hiys  f(jllo\vin5f  May  17th  we  were  occupied  in 
gcttiii;;-  the  eiiL^ine  anil  its  appurtenances  ready  for  work  and 
clearini^  the  rudder-well  antl  the  propeiier-well.  I^'irst  we  at- 
tempted to  pump  water  into  the  boiler  through  a  hose  let  down 
into  a  hole  out  upon  the  ice.  But  the  colil  was  still  so  intense 
that  the  water  fro/.e  in  the  pump.  We  were  obli<^ed  to  carry 
water  in  buckets  anil  ])oin-  it  into  the  boiler  b}'  means  of  a 
camas  hose,  made  for  the  occasion  and  carried  from  the  boiler 
to  the  hatchway  above  the  engine-room.  ,;\munilsen  tliought 
at  first  that  lie  had  got  the  bottom  cock  clear  so  that  he  could 
le<  the  water  run  direct  into  the  boiler,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  it  was  too  slow  work  as  lony  as  there  was  still  any 
ice  around  the  cock.  Li.ier  on  we  hoisted  the  funnel  and 
lit;hted  the  furnaces,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  May  19th  the 
steam  was  up  for  the  first  time  since  we  got  into  the  ice  in  the 
autumn  of  1893. 

Next  we  c".t  awa\'  as  much  of  the  ice  as  possible  in  the  pro- 
peller-well, and  carried  a  steam  hose  down  into  it.  It  was  vury 
effectual.  We  also  attempted  to  use  the  steam  for  melting 
awa\-  the  ice  in  the  proiieller-sheath  around  the  shaft,  l)ut  witii- 
out  apparent  success.  We  easily  procured  water  for  the  boiler 
now  l)y  tllliiiL;  the  water-tank  on  the  deck  with  ice  and  melting 
it  with  steam. 

.After  supper  we  went  down  into  the  engine-room  to  try  to 
turn  the  shaft,  and  fmalK-  we  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  three- 
quarters  turn.  This  was  victory,  and  we  were  all  fully  satisfied 
with  the  day's  w  ork. 

The  following  da\-  we  melted  awa\'  the  ice  in  the  rudder-well 
by   steam,  and    at    1.30    P.M.   Amundsen   began   to  "move"   the 
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cni^inc.  Sonic  larL;c  i)icccs  of  ice  floated  up  from  the  nidcU-r- 
stock  or  frame;  we  tislied  tlicm  ui).  and  ever\-tliin^f  was  in  order. 
.Amundsen  let  the  engine  work  some  time,  and  ever\'bod\-  was 
down  with  him  to  see  the  wonder  with  their  own  eyes,  .uid  to 
be  convinced  that  he  really  had  got  it  to  turn  round. 

This  was  ([uite  an  event  for  us.  It  tilled  us  with  renewed 
courage  and  hope  of  soon  getting  out  of  our  long  capti\ity, 
though  the  wa>-  might  be  ever  so  long  ami  weary.  The  //v/w 
was  no  longer  a  helpless  ball,  tossed  to  and  fro  at  the  c.iprice  of 
tlie  drift-ice.  (^ur  gallant  ship  had  awakened  to  renewid  life 
after  her  year- long  winter  sleep,  and  we  rejoiced  to  feel  the 
first  pulsations  of  her  strongly  beating  heart.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  I'vam  understood  us,  and  wantetl  to  saj- :  "  Onward!  south- 
ward I  homeward  !" 

The  state  of  the  ice  around  the  ship,  however,  was  still  far 
from  being  so  favorable  as  to  gi\e  us  an}-  prcjspect  of  getting 
out  just  at  present.  It  is  true  that  symptoms  of  spring  began 
to  show  themselves;  the  temperature  rose,  and  the  snow  \an- 
ished  rapidly;  but  we  still  remained  at  about  the  same  latituile 
where  we  had  been  lying  for  months — namel\-.  at  about  84^. 
I'^-om  the  crow's-nest,  indeed,  we  could  see  a  large  ch.iniiel.  which 
extended  southward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  but  to  get 
through  the  belt  of  ice,  over  200  yards  wide,  which  separatetl 
us  from  it,  was  imi)ossible  before  the  thick  pack-ice  slackened 
somewhat.  We  therefore  made  no  attempt  to  blast  the  shij) 
free,  but  devoted  our  time  to  various  duties  on  board,  did  what- 
ever was  left  undone,  got  the  steam  windlass  in  order,  examined 
all  our  cordage,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  hole  in  the  ice  which  was  always  kept  open  for  the 
strikincr  of  the  lou-line,  we  had  placed  the  heads  of  the  two 
bears,  so  that  the  amphipodes  might  pick  off  the  meat  for 
us,  a  task  which  they  usually  perform  tiuickl_\-  and  jffectuall\-. 
One  d.iy,  when  a  swarm  of  amphipodes  appeared  abo\e  the 
bears'  heads.  Scott-1  laiisen  caught  .i  lot  of  them  in  a  bag-net, 
and  had  them  cooked  for  supper,  intending  to  give  us  a  regular 
treat,  hut  we  were  sadly  disai)pointed.  There  was  not  a  p;i.  ■- 
tide  of  meat  on  the  miserable  creatures — nothing  but  shells  and 
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emptiness.  If  we  put  a  couple  of  dozen  into  our  mouths  at  a 
time  they  tasted  somewhat  Hke  sluimps.  Ikit  I  am  afraid  that 
were  we  limitetl  to  such  fare,  and  nothing,'  else,  we  should  soon 
diminisli  unpleasantly  in  weight. 

In  the  later  da)s  of  Alaj-  thu  prospects  became  brit^hter,  as 
the  wiml  changed  to  half  a  L;ale  from  the  east  and  north.  The 
ice  bec^an  to  drift  slowly  towartls  the  southwest,  and  continued 
to  slacken  at  the  same  time,  so  that  on  May  29th  we  could 
see  to  the  southward  a  <^ood  deal  of  open  water,  with  dark  air 
above,  as  far  as  the  ej-c  could  reach. 

i\fter  several  recpiests  had  been  made  to  me,  I  decided  to 
make  ail  attempt  at  blastini;  the  vessel  clear.  At  1  I'.M.  we  set 
off  a  mine  of  no  pouiuLs  of  gunpowder.  It  hail  an  astonishing- 
ly good  effect,  wrenching  up  heavy  masses  of  ice  and  sending 
them  rushing  out  into  the  channel.  Our  hopes  revived,  and  it 
really  seemed  that  another  such  blasting  would  entirely  liberate 
the  vessel.  Immediately  after  dinner  wc  went  to  work  to  lay 
out  another  large  mine  20  yards  abaft  the  stern.  It  gave  us  an 
incredible  amount  of  work  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  get  the 
charge  down.  We  first  bored  a  hole;  then  we  tried  to  make  it 
larger  by  blowing  it  out  by  means  of  small  gunpowder  charges, 
and  later  with  gun-cotton ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Then  we  had 
to  resort  to  lances,  ice-picks,  steam — in  short,  to  every  possible 
means ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  ice  had,  however,  got  so  cracked  in 
all  tlirections,  owing  to  the  many  charges  which  had  been  ex- 
ploded in  the  same  place,  that  we  presumed  that  a  large  mine 
in  the  log-line  hole  would  blow  up  the  whole  mass.  As  the  ice 
was  thinner  at  that  part,  the  mine  was  lowered  to  a  depth  of  10 
\-ards.  It  ex[)loded  with  terrific  effect.  A  mighty  column  of 
water  was  forced  as  high  as  the  foretop.  It  did  not  consist  of 
water  alone,  but  contained  a  good  man}'  lumps  of  ice,  which 
rained  down  for  some  distance  round.  One  i)iece  of  o\er  one 
hundredweight  came  down  right  through  me  tent  and  on  to 
the  forecastle;  other  pieces  fiew  c^ver  the  vessel,  and  fell  on  the 
starboard  side.  Scott-I  lansen  and  lleiiriksen,  who  were  stand- 
ing on  the  ice  at  the  electric  battery  used  for  firing  the  mine, 
were  not  pleasantl}'  situated  when  the  mine  exploded.     When 
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the  shock  came  they  of  course  started  to  run  as  fast  as  tlieir 
legs  would  cany  them,  but  they  did  not  L,^et  away  (iuickl\- 
enouc^h  to  reach  the  deep  snow.  The  pieces  of  ice  rained  un- 
mercifully down  upon  their  backs.  After  a  j^reat  deal  of  trouble 
wc  laid  and  fired  two  other  large  gunpowder  mines,  besides  some 
smaller  ones,  but  without  much  effect.  We  then  began  to  bore 
holes  f(jr  two  gun-cotton  mines,  which  were  to  be  fir(jd  simul- 
taneously. Hut  w'len  we  had  got  down  two  aiul  a  half  drill- 
lenLfths  the  screw  broke,  and  before  we  could  proceed  new 
grooves  had  to  be  filed  on  the  other  drill  before  we  could  use 
it  again.  At  12  o'clock  at  night  we  knocked  off  work,  after 
having  been  at  it  unceasingl}-  since  the  morning. 

Next  day  at  6  o'clock  the  boring  was  continued.  But  the  ice 
was  so  hard  and  difficult  to  work  at  that,  although  four  men 
wvn;  handling  the  drill,  we  had  to  erect  a  small  crane  with  tackle 
to  hoist  the  drill  out  every  time  it  got  clogged  up.  The  ice  was 
so  thick  that  it  took  four  drill-lengths  (about  20  feet)  to  make  a 
hole  through  it.  One  of  the  gun-cotton  mines  was  now  lowered 
into  the  hole,  wiule  the  other  was  put  beneath  the  edge  of  an 
old  channel  by  means  of  a  long  pole.  Hoth  mines  were  fired 
simultaneously,  but  only  one  exploded.  '^Ve  connected  the 
wires,  and  then  the  other  went  off  too.  lUit  the  result  was  far 
from  answering  our  expectations.  Although  the  large  mines 
were  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  20  \ards  where  the  ice  was 
thin,  the  resistance  was  too  great  for  us. 

The  blasting  was  now  discontinued  till  June  2d,  when  during 
the  night  the  ice  opened  up  along  the  old  lane  close  to  the  vessel. 
First  we  fired  a  gun-cotton  mine  right  abaft.  It  took  e.'Yect,  and 
split;  the  ice  close  to  the  stern.  Next  we  drilled  a  hole  about  16 
feet  deep  right  abreast  of  the  ship,  and  loaded  it  with  10  prismer, 
or  330  grammes,  of  gun-cotton  leciuivalent  to  cdjout  30  pounds  of 
ordinar\-  gunpowder);  but  as  1  thought  it  wcudd  be  tuo  risky  to 
explode  a  mine  of  this  strength  so  near  the  vessel,  we  first  fiieil  a 
small  gunpowder  mine  of  11  pounds,  to  see  what  iffect  it  would 
have.  The  result  was  insignificant,  so  the  large  mine  was  tired. 
It  made  things  lively  indeed  I  The  ship  rec'-i\etl  such  a  shock 
that  one  of  the  paintings  and  a  rifle  fell  down  on  the  not)r  in  the 
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saloon,  and  the  clock  in  ni\-  cabin  was  Iniiled  from  tlic  wall.  It 
was  evidently  felt  in  the  engine-room  as  well,  for  Amundsen  had 
a  bottle  and  a  lamp-chimney  smashed.  On  tlie  ice  the  explosion 
took  such  L;()('d  effect  that  the  ship  neail\'  broke  loose  at  one 
blow;  slie  was  now  merely  hanL^Miv^  on  a  little  forward  and  aft. 
With  a  little  more  work  we  miL;hl  ha\e  L;ot  (|uite  clear  the  same 
e\enin_q',  but  1  left  her  as  she  was  to  avoiil  'he  trouble  of  moor- 
ing; her.  Instead  of  that  we  had  somethinij  extra  after  supper; 
we  considered  that  we  had  done  such  a  i^ood  stroke  of  work  that 
day  that  we  tleserved  a  reward. 

Next  mornint;"  we  blew  away  the  ice  that  held  our  bow.  I  my- 
self took  a  pickaxe  ar.d  commenced  to  hack  awa\'  at  the  ice 
which  held  the  stern  fast.  I  had  hardly  been  at  work  at  this  for 
more  than  four  or  five  minutes  before  the  vessel  suddenl\-  L;ave 
a  lurch,  settletl  a  little  deeper  at  the  stern,  and  moved  awa)'  from 
the  edj4"e  of  the  ice,  until  the  hawsers  became  taut.  She  now  lay 
ab*)ut  6  inches  ]iit;her  at  the  bow*  than  when  she  froze  fast  in 
the  autumn.  Thus  the  Fraui  was  free,  anil  read)'  to  force  her 
wa\-  through  the  ice  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  would  permit. 
But  we  were  still  unable  to  move. 

I'^ven  in  the  month  of  May  there  had  been  signs  of  whales 
and  seals  in  the  channels,  and  an  occasional  sea-bird  had  also  put 
in  an  appearance.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July  there 
was  still  more  animal  life  around  us,  so  that  we  could  soon  go  in 
for  hunting  to  our  hearts'  content.  During  the  summer  we  not 
only  shot  a  number  of  fulmars,  black  guillemots,  skuas,  auks, 
and  little  auks,  but  'Iso  a  couple  of  eider-ducks,  and  even  a  brace 
of  broad-beaked  snipe.  We  also  shot  a  number  of  small  seals, 
but  only  got  hold  of  six  ;  the  others  sank  so  rapidly  that  we 
could  not  reach  them  in  time.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  wel- 
comed e\'ery  opportunity  of  a  hunting  expedition,  especially 
when  there  was  a  bear  in  the  case.  It  was  not  often  he  ilid 
us  the  honor,  but  the  greater  was  the  excitement  and  interest 
when  his  appearance  was  annoimced.  Then  tiie  lads  would 
get  lively,  and  hastily  [jrejjare  to  give  the  visitor  a  suitable  re- 
cept'  n".  '\lto!>;ether  we  killed  sixteen  or  seventeen  full-grown 
bears  duiiiv',    the    s  si  imer,  and  a  }'oung    one,  which  we   capt- 
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the  bridj^e  to  have  a  '.ook  around  and  sec  whether  the  coast  was 
clear,  but  he  did  not  observe  anything'  suspicious.  When  he 
approached  the  observation-house  he  suddenly  heard  a  hissiuL;" 
sound  close  b)-,  and  cauL;ht  siijjht  of  a  L;rinniu', 
staiulinL;  at  a  pressure-ridLje  staring;  at   him. 
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unarmed  as  he  was.  He  at  first  coiLsidered  whethir  he  should 
beat  a  tliynified  retreat,  or  whether  he  should  tl}-  at  the  top  of 
his  s|)eed.  Both  [)arties  were  et[uall)-  far  from  the  vessel,  and 
if  Lh.e  bear  liad  evil  intentions  it  mij^ht  l)e  advisable  to  retreat 
without  delay  before  lie  approached  any  nearer,  lie  started  off 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  was  not  sure  whether  the  beast  was  not 
at  his  heels;  but  he  reached  the  vessel  s.ifely  aiul  seized  his  i^nin, 
which  was  st.uulinL;  ready  on  deck.  Ix.'fore  he  came  out  upon 
the  ice  a^ain  the  doj^s  had  scented  the  bear,  ami  at  once  at- 
tacked him.  The  bear  at  first  jumped  up  (Jii  the  observation- 
house,  but  the  doL;'s  followed,  so  down  he  went  aijain,  and  with 
such  alacrity,  too,  that  llenriksen  had  no  time  to  fire.  The  bear 
starteil  off  to  the  nearest  channel,  where  iie  disappeared  both 
from  the  dot^s  and  the  hunter.  In  his  eay;erness  "  (ioi-m  " 
jumped  out  upon  some  pieces  of  ice  which  were  tloatiiiLj  in  the 
thick  brash  in  the  channel,  and  now  he  was  afraid  to  jump  back 
a^ain.  There  he  sat  howliii;^.  I  heard  the  wailing,  and  soo- 
caught  sii;ht  of  him  from  the  crow's-nest,  whereupon  Scott 
Hansen  and  I  started  off  and  rescued  him. 

Some  days  later,  at  about  lO  o'clock  in  the  morning;,  w 
hearil  Nordahl  cryiuL;-.  "  I'ear  I"  and  all  hurried  ou  deck  with  "iw 
rifies.  Hut  the  doi^s  hail  had  the  start  of  us,  and  had  ah  dy 
put  the  bears  to  fiight.  MoL^stad  perceived,  however,  Irom  the 
crow's-nest,  that  the  doL;s  had  come  up  with  them  at  a  snicdl 
kuic,  where  tluy  had  taken  the  water,  and  he  then   came  dou  ii 
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to  tell  mc.  He  and  I  started  off  in  pursuit.  Tlie  condition 
of  the  ice  was  L^ood,  and  we  made  rapid  pro<^ress  ;  but  as  we 
had  the  winil  on  our  sitle,  it  was  some  time  before  we  couitl 
distint^uish  the  l)arkin[4'  of  the  th^j^s  so  as  to  be  able  to  <^uitle 
ourselves  b)-  it.  Presently  I  cauL^ht  si^ht  of  one  of  the  dos^s  be- 
hind a  small  rid^e  ;  soon  I  saw  some  more,  and  at  last  I  sit^hted 
the  bears.  They  were  botli  sittint;"  o\\  a  floe  in  the  channel, 
leanini;'  with  their  backs  ai^ainst  a  bi_Lf  piece  of  ice.  Two  of  the 
doL^s  had  jumi)ed  out  upon  the  tloe,  while  the  others  stood  on 
guard  rountl  the  channel  or  pool.  The  do^s  had  played  their 
part  well,  keepin<;  such  a  close  watch  upon  the  bears  that  we 
liail  no  difficulty  in  j^ivins^  them  their  tpiietus.  They  both  tum- 
bled over  on  the  spot ;  but  as  tin  y  moved  sliL;htly,  we  _L;avc 
them  a  final  shot,  just  to  make  sure. 

Well,  there  the)-  lay.  liut  to  get  out  to  them  was  not  so 
easy.  I'inall)'.  havint^  walked  round  the  pool,  we  succeeded  in 
getting'  out  upon  the  floe  from  the  otlier  side,  where  the  dis- 
tance from  the  solid  ice  was  less  and  where  some  small  floes 
formed  a  kind  of  bridge.  We  cleaned  the  game,  .md  then 
tried  to  '  \ul  the  bodies  over  upon  the  solid  ice.  This  we  ac- 
complish ,d  by  putting  a  running  noose  over  the  muzzles  of  the 
bears  and  pullintr  them  through  the  water  to  tlie  edge  of  the 
ice,  where  we  pushed  some  small  floes  beneath  them  ;  and  then, 
vv  ith  our  united  strength,  we  hauled  them  up.  When  home- 
ward bound  we  met  Nordahl,  I'ettersen.  Hentzen.  ITenriksen, 
and  the  mate,  who  had  gue;  ^>;d  from  the  report  of  our  guns 
that  there  was  business  on  hand,  and  had  started  out  to  meet 
us  with  sledges  and  harness  for  the  dogs.  The  sledges  were 
lashed  together,  one  bear  was  placed  on  each,  and,  with  nine 
dogs  harnessed  to  them  and  a  man  sitting  astride  each  bear,  off 
LLe\-  went  at  such  a  speed  that  the  rest  of  us  had  to  run  to  keep 
pace  with  them. 

L)n  the  night  of  June  24th  we  again  receivetl  a  visit  from 
two  bears.  Nordahl  discovered  them  when,  at  12  o'clock,  he  went 
out  to  t!ie  observation-house  ;  he  came  running  back,  anil  called 
those  who  liad  not  yet  gone  t^  bed.  lUit  when  the\- hurried  out 
upon  the  ice  the  bears  saw  them  immediately  and  disappeared. 
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TIucL-  days  later  a  slic-bcar,  with  <i  youii^^  cub,  came  trotliiijij 
towards  the  vessel  at  ii()i>ii.  W'l;  l)ui'iied  some  blubl)er  in  order 
to  attract  them,  but  the  bear  was  very  cautious,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  slie  approacheil  to  within  loo  to  ^oo  yards. 
Then  the  mate  could  not  restrain  himself  any  Ioniser  and  tired, 
so  the  rest  of  us  sent  her  a  few  shots  at  the  same  time,  and  she 
fell  after  walkint;  a  few  paces.  Some  of  us  took  the  "pram" 
and  pulled  across  to  the  place,  as  tiiere  was  a  wide  channel  be- 
tween the  bear  and  the  vessel.  The  cub.  poor  thini;,  was  a  fine 
little  fellow,  with  almost  perfectl)'  white  fur  and  a  dark  muz/.Ie ; 
it  was  about  the  si/e  of  one  of  our  smallest  doi^s.  When  they 
came  up,  he  sat  down  on  his  mother's  body,  remaineil  there 
quite  still,  and  seeming  for  the  present  to  take  matters  calndy. 
Ilenrikseii  put  a  strap  around  his  neck,  and  when  the  mother 
was  conve\-ed  to  the  channel  he  followed  (piite  willingl)',  and 
sat  down  on  her  back  again  when  she  was  towed  across.  Hut 
when,  on  arriving  at  the  ship,  he  found  he  was  to  be  separated 
from  his  mother  and  brought  on  board,  it  was  (|uitc  another 
story,  lie  resisted  with  all  his  strength,  and  was  in  a  'icrfect 
rage.  He  got  worse  when  he  was  let  loose  utider  w.  .cm- 
panion-hood  on  board.  Me  carried  on  like  a  frenzieu  being, 
biting,  tearing,  growling,  and  nowling  with  wikl  rage,  like  a 
veritable  fiend,  ceasing  only  as  long  as  he  was  occupied  in  de- 
vouring the  pieces  of  meat  thrown  to  him.  Never  have  I  seen 
in  any  oxm:.  creature  such  a  combination  of  all  the  most  sav- 
age cjualities  of  wild  beasts  as  1  found  in  this  little  monster. 
And  he  was  still  cjuite  a  cub  I  In  the  evening  I  gave  orders  to 
rid  us  of  this  unpleasant  passenger,  and  Mogstad  ended  his  days 
with  a  well-aimed  blow  of  the  hatchet. 

For  about  a  fortnight  we  saw  no  bears,  but  during  the  night 
of  July  1 2th  we  had  a  visit  from  three,  one  of  which,  after  a  hot 
pursuit,  was  killed  In-  Scott-Hansen.  the  mate,  Xordahl,  antl 
Bentzen.  The  dogs,  tow,  did  good  service  this  time.  'l"he 
other  two  bears  sneaked  off  at  the  first  shot,  and  were  lost  to 
sight  in  the  fog. 

On  the  evening  of  July  1 8th  .Mogstad  and  I  shot  a  bear, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  got  hokl  of  but  for  the  sagacity 
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.111(1  al.u-rity  nf  "  lUIIa."  Tlic  d' >;.',■-  .it  lirst  .itt.ickrd  him  once 
iir  Iwicr,  but  .il'ti'i  .i  ^Imri  rt'sisl.iiuc  \\r  jiiinprd  into  tlir  watiT, 
and  nosscd  dvit  tun  broad  Knu.'s,  wliicli  it  to.ik  tlu'  do._;s  .1  lon;^' 
tinir  to  i^rt  loiind.  lb'  w.i-<  jii^i  .ibout  to  phinL;!'  into  a  third 
chaiini'l  wluii  '•  IkII.i,"  who  in  [\\v  nir.intinic-  had  ionic  round, 
intrrccptrd  him  not  20  {vv\.  fioni  the  rd!_;(.-.  At  a  (hst.nu'r  of 
Jn(.)  or  ^cKi  y.irds  ^bl!_;■st.ld  llrrd.  ,uul  w  .r-^  hicky  rnouL^h  to  liil 
him  in  thr  hcid,  brinj^ini;  him  (hiwn,  and  lu-  now  made  onl\- 
some  trrbU'  .illcnipts  to  kcH'p  thr  (h)L;'s  olT.  1  thru  srnt  him  .1 
sliot  behind  thi  shouhlrr  ;  but.  as  lu-  was  not  (piitr  (K'ad,  Moi;- 
st.ul  .l;.i\(.'  him  thr  t'mal  one. 

(  )n  \\\\y  JOlli  tne  m.itr  shot  ,i  kn';^r  in'ar,  wliich  c.inu'  swim- 
niiuL;  across  a  ch.miU'l  :  .md  we  kiUed  oui'  kist  l)ear  on  the  e\en- 
iiij^'  ot  AuL^u^t  ')tli,  but  in  such  ,m  .i\\  l^w.nd  positii.n  that  we 
h.id  to  K:a\e'  {\\v  meat,  anil  it  w.is  as  much  .is  \vc  could  do  to 
L;<.'t  the  hide  on  i)o,ird. 

In  the  m.itter  of  biids,  we  were  .dso  pretty  fi>rtun.iti'.  h"or 
ii. stance,  Scoit-j  I.mscn  .md  I  one  nii;ht  shot  9  little  auks,  1  kil- 
tiu'akc,  anil  1  skua,  .md  the  lolIowinL;"  day  .21  moie  little  auks 
and  1  \j\.\z\<  i^uillcmots.  Ilenrikscn  in  one  day's  shootiuL;" 
bai;-i;ed  1  .S  little  .uiks  and  1  black  'guillemot,  and  Xoidahl,  26 
little  auks  .md  1  bl.ick  L;uillemot  ;  a\\\\.  Liter  on,  wIumi  there  had 
been  .m  abuiulance  of  L;"ame  for  some  d.iys,  we  killed  as  mau\- 
.IS  30  to  40  birils  in  tl;  •  ''oursi:  of  a  few   hours. 

This  huntini;'  life  1;  mI  not  only  .i  beneficial  effect  upon  our 
spirits,  which  occasionally  were  rather  low,  but  it  also  i^ave  ns 
an  .ippetite,  which  sometimes  w.'s  (juite  riN'enous.  When  we 
were  weiL;hed  at  the  end  of  the  month  we  found  that,  whereas 
some  of  lis  had  lU'cviousIy  been  losing'  weiL;ht,  ue  h.id  now 
steadil;.-  and  uniforml}-  increased  from  the  time  when  .ink's 
breast,  roast  guillemot,  stewed  kittiwake,  skua  soup,  .md  kist, 
but  not  least,  ribs  of  bear,  became  the  tlaily  Tire  on  bo.ird. 

Indeed,  we  stood  in  iieetl  of  ,ill  the  encour.iL;enient  .md  good 
living  which  our  hunting  i)rocured  us.  The  st.ite  of  the  ice  was 
.iiU'thing  but  cheeriu;,^.  .iiul  the  prospect  of  gettiiiL:  out  of  it 
during  the  present  \e,ir  became  less  e\er\'  da}-. 

Duriii"'"   the  tir-t  da\-s  followini/  the  release  of  the  /''r<tui   the 
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ice  \\;is  i-()ni|);irati\'fl_\'  (|iiii't  :  Iml  on  jimc  ''-tli  and  ()tli  we  had 
some  l)ad  pf'ssiiiTs.  I'spccially  m  tin  lathr  d.iy,  when  tin-  stcni 
(if  the  \i's<t'l  was  ])iTssc<l  about  'i  \vv\  upward,  so  that  thi'  rud 
diT-wtll  wa-.  i|uitr  out  ol  thi'  watrr,  whilr  the  l)ow  was  raised 
about  J  Irct.wilh  4  Hst  to  pott.  <  )n  thi'  mth  and  iith  tlu- 
pi\'ssurc  w.is  also  stioni^,  cspciially  durin;_;  tlic  nii;ht.  fioui  i  i.  v 
l'.\i.  till  ;;  or  4  \.M. 

iMuaily  tlu'  icr  shickeiicd  so  much  on  the  m<;rnini;  of  Jmic 
iJtIi  that  tluTc  was  a  iiiospint  of  watpinL;  the  \t'sscl  some  di«- 
laiici:  ahead.  As  the  liia-^h  was  still  \ery  ihiek  we  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  li.iul  ourseha's  ajoui;  wilhoe'  usin;,;  the 
sleam  windl.'.ss,  so  I  L;a\e  orders  to  start  a  lire  Ui  .r  the  boiK  r. 
Ihit  befoiT  --IcaiH  was  up  the  thannel  opened  so  mueh  that  we 
succeeded  in  warpin;,;  tlu'  ship  throu;_;h  the  narrowest  passa^m'. 
When  steam  was  up  we  steamed  tlirou^h  the  pool,  where  I  li.id 
finind  a  ;^()od  bertli  for  the  ship.  As  the  rudder  was  not  \  et 
shii)ped  1  h,ui  sometime^  to  l^o  astern,  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
the  \essel.  We  lemainid  there  till  June  14th.  when  tlu-  iee 
slackened  a  littli-,  and  we  saw  a  channel  in  a  S..S.\\  .  diiection. 
and  determined  to  make  for  it.  .So  we  lighted  the  furnace, 
shippeil  tlu'  ladder,  and  made  at  full  s[)ce(l  for  a  narrow  rift, 
which  led  into  the  (hannel.  Time  after  time  we  forced  the 
vessel  into  the  rift,  but  all  in  \ain  :  the  edL;es  would  not  Ijudj^e 
a  hair's-breaillh.  I  let  the  vessel  remain  for  some  time,  workini; 
at  full  sjjeed  entleaxoriiv^  to  force  the  rift,  altering'  the  position 
of  tile  rudder  occasionally.  This  manceiure  wa-.  [)artiall\-  suc- 
ce'ssfuk  as  we  L;i)t  the  wssel  into  the  rift  as  far  as  the  fore-riL;!;in;-(. 
P)Ut  that  was  all  we  could  do.  The  opening;'  beL;an  to  close  uj), 
and  we  had  to  return  aiul  moor  in  the  same  place  as  before. 
This  was  all  the  more  prox'okiiiL;  as  the  w]K)!e  openiiiL;  was  not 
lon5:jer  than  about  three-fourths  the  ship's  leni^th. 

We  remained  there  till  the  exeniiv^  of  the  2~\\\.  when  the 
ice  slackened  so  much  that  1  decided  to  make  a  new  attempt. 
We  L;()t  UJ)  steam  and  commenced  to  force  the  ice  at  11. 30. 
It  was  slow  work  in  the  heavy  ice.  and  at  2  o'clock  we  had  to 
moor  the  ship,  having"  advanced  about  2  miles  .S.l'L.  by  S. 
We  tried   the  enyine  this  time  as  a  compound   eni;ir.e,  with  a 
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f;i\()iablc  result.  It  maiU-  iTio  itAolutioiis  per  minute;  but  the 
cousuinptioM  (if  (.(lal  was  of  course  corrcspoiulini;!)'  greater,  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  usual.  We  rtMiiaitud  tluTe  about  a 
week,  until  on  Jul\-  ,^(1  tlie  iee  opened  sufricienllN-  to  allow  us 
to  ath'anei'  .ibout  3  miles  tlirout^Hi  a  eh.mnel.  which  ran  .S.S.W. 
DiM'inj;  the  ni_Ljht  betwei'u  tin-  ^th  and  the  7th  we  made:  an- 
other attempt  to  force  the  ice,  but  had  only  made  about  I  mile 
when  we  had  to  moor  aLjain. 

The  southeii)'  wind  which  predominated  at  that  time  held 
the  ice  thickly  packed  toLjether.  and  there  was  noilrift  to  s])eak 
of.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  since  the  miildle  of  June 
a  i;ood  deal  of  current,  owin^  to  the  set  of  the  tide.  We  could 
not,  howe\er.  obser\'e  that  the  current  really  Ihiwed  in  any 
definite  direction;  sometimes  the  line  would  show  e\i'ry  point 
\\\  the  compass  during"  the  twent\-four  lujurs.  The  current  was, 
however,  often  \ery  strontj,  and  woukl  occasionall)'  spin  the  ice- 
floes around  in  the  channels  in  a  way  tliat  made  you  uncomfort- 
able to  look  at  it.  The  ship,  too,  would  often  recei\e  such 
violent  shocks  from  tliese  ilancing  floes  and  blocks  of  ice  that 
loose  objects  tumbled  down,  and  the  whole  rinLjint^  shook. 
The  se.i  continued  \'ery  deep.  I'or  instance,  on  July  6th 
we  could  not  Ljet  bottom  at  3000  metres  ( 1625  fathoms);  but 
two  days  later — ^we  were  then  about  S3"  2' north  latitude — we 
took  soundin;4S  and  reached  bottom  at  3400  metres  (  i(S4i 
fathoms). 

On  July  6th  we  succeeded  in  warpinj^r  the  shiji  some  two  or 
three  short  stretches  at  a  time,  but  it  was  slow  and  hard  work: 
the  ice  was  bad,  ami  the  contrary  wind  impeded  us  very  much. 
Ikit  thous^h  proL^ress  was  slow,  yet  proi,n-ess  it  was,  and  I  t^ave 
orders  that  the  ship  should  be  hauled  alon<^  as  often  as  there  was 
any  opportunit>-  to  advance  a  little  southward. 

But  althout;h  we  strui;t;led  aloni,^  in  this  manner  by  short 
distances  at  a  time,  the  observation  on  the  13th  revealed  to  us 
the  fact  that  we  h.ad  actually  been  drifting;-  a  considerable  waj' 
backward,  havin;^  returned  to  S3  12'  north  latitude.  It  miL,dit 
seem  ridiculous,  under  such  circumstances,  to  continue  pushin<,^ 
forward  ;  but,  t^loomy  as  the  prospects  were,  we  tried  to  keep  up 
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(Hir  liopcs,  ami  were  ready  to  utili/e  tlu'  vcr\-  first  cliaiice  uhicli 
should  present  itself. 

Late  ill  tlu-  iveiiiii<;  of  Jul)'  17th  the  ici-  he^'aii  to  slaikeii  so 
much  til, it  we  decitled  to  ^'et  up  sti'am.  Trur.  it  clnsid  ii[i 
a.L;aiii  at  oiiee,  but  nevertheless  we  krpt  up  sti.iiii.  N'or  were  we 
{lisap])oiiite(l,  for  at  1  o'clock  in  the  niorniiit;  the  water  opened 
so  much  that  we  were  able  tu  --ti'aiii  ahead,  and  wi'  made  ^ 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  Later  in  the  iiiorninL;  wi'  were- 
stopped  by  an  immense  tloe  of  ice,  e\tendin<4  many  miles;  .nid 
we  h.id  to  make  fast.  ilie  whole  day  fnlldwinj^  we  remained 
there.  i\b(nit  midnight  the  ice  slackened  a  ^ootl  deal,  but  the 
foL;  was  so  dense  that  we  could  see  nolliin^f.  At  last,  on  the 
Kjlh,  wc  made  what  we  consiilered  excellent  headwa>'.  Startin;^ 
when  the  fo^  lifttd  a  little  in  tin-  forenoon,  we  made  about  lo 
miles  from  M.'SCi  I'.M.  fill  <S  r.M.  This  stroke  of  _L;(ii>d  luck  made 
our  spii.ts  revive:  wonderfull)',  and  they  rose  still  more  the  fol- 
lowini,^  day  wdien.  notwithstandinL(  the  foi;  and  tliouL;h  we  had 
to  stop  three  times,  wc  advanced  from  (S3"  14'  in  the  morniiiLj 
to  82"  52'  at  noon  and  82'^  39'  midnii^ht.  I'rom  the  20th  to  the 
27th  we  continued  to  make  ^ood  proj^ress.  By  midnight  on  the 
last-named  day  we  had  reached  iSi"  32'  north  latitude. 

b'rom  July  27th  till  August  2d  it  was  slow  and  tiresome  work. 
By  August  2d  we  had  not  ^ot  beyond  Si  26'  north  latitude. 
At  the  same  time  we  had  been  carried  some  distance  eastward — 
namely,  to  !  V'  41'  east  lon^ntude. 

On  Monday,  Au<fust  3d,  we  made  about  2  miles  to  the  south- 
west, but  had  to  remain  moored  in  impossible  waters  till  the 
8th,  when  it  slackened  so  much  around  the  vessel  that  we  were 
able  to  proceed  again  at  9  A.M.  However,  we  had  only  made 
about  6  miles,  when  we  were  stopped  by  a  Iohl;;,  narrow  strait. 
We  tried  blasting  with  ordinary  gunpowder,  and  later  with  gun- 
cotton,  and  time  after  time  we  steamed  full  speed  against  the 
smalh  r  floes  that  blocked  the  strait,  but  without  effect.  These 
lloes,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  small  and  innocent  as  they  appear. 
They  consist  generally  of  the  fragments  of  old.  thick,  and  very 
tough  pressure-ridges  which  have  been  broken  up.  When  these 
pieces  get  free,  they  sink  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  w.iter, 
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Ic.uiiiLj  onI\'  a  cdiiipariitivL'ly  iiisij^iiiricaiit  part  of  them  clisci;rni- 
I)k',  while  the  h)\VLr  parts  may  be  verj'  laij^e.  It  was  precisely 
this  description  of  floe  that  blocked  the  channel  against  us. 
riiey  were  so  toiij^h  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  break  them 
with  the  stem  of  tlu'  vessel,  althouj^h  we  repeatedh'  maile  at 
them  with  full  speed.  We-  could  plainly  see  how  the  tou_t,di  oUl 
ice  bi'ut  and  rose  up  at  the  slu)ck  without  breakiiiL;.  The  blast- 
mii  nf  such  tloes  was  frecpiently  impracticable,  as  the\-  were  of 
such  a  thickness  that  we  were  unable  to  lay  the  mine  under 
them.  And  even  if  we  succeeded  in  blowinjj;  up  one  of  tluse 
tlot-s  we  i^ained  little  or  nothinL,^,  as  the  channel  was  too  narrow 
to  allow  the  pieces  to  float  astern,  and  they  wi  re  too  heaxy  and 
thick  to  be  forced  beneath  the  solid  edt^e  of  ice. 

( )ccasionally  it  happened  that  old,  thick  ice  sudtlenly  cmer^eil 
from  beneath  the  water  in  a  channel  or  openint,'  which  we  were 
just  about  to  pass  into,  thus  blockinj;"  up  tin-  passat^e  befon-  us. 
( )n  one  of  these  occasi(Mis  the  I'lain  received  a  blow  in  the  ribs 
that  hardl\-  any  other  vessel  would  have  withstootl.  /\s  we 
were  passinij  throu;4h  an  open  channel  I  saw  from  the  crow's- 
nest  om:  end  of  a  lar^e  submer;^ed  lloe  appearintj  above  the  ed.s^e 
of  the  solid  ice.  and  I  immediately  L^.ive  orders  to  steer  clear  so 
as  to  pass  round  it.  liut  at  the  very  mi>ment  when  we  reckoned 
to  clear  it  the  floe  was  released,  and  came  to  the  surface  with 
such  a  rush  that  the  spray  rose  hi^h  into  the  air  and  struck  the 
I'ldiii  at  the  fore-ri^^intf  on  the  starboard  side  with  such  tre- 
mendous force  that  the  ship  lurched  violently  and  fell  about  lo 
points  out  of  her  course,  until  she  ran  up  aij;ainst  some  small 
floes.  When  the  monster  floe  cmerned  it  lifted  a  Initfe  mass  of 
water  and  sent  it  like  a  roariuLj  cataract  out  into  the  channel. 

Something:;  similar  happened  when  we  occasionally  touched  a 
driftii\fj[  hummock  that  was  just  o\\  the  point  of  rolling  over, 
owin<f  to  the  (juickcr  meltintj  of  the  ice  below  the  water-lim-. 
The  slij^htest  push  would  be  enou<^h  to  capsize  the  hummock 
and  turn  it  over  in  such  a  violent  wa>'  that  the  .sea  around  us 
would  become  as  ai^itated  as  diiriiiij  a  storm. 

On  August  9th  we  worked  the  whole  day  clcarin<j[  the  chan- 
nel, but  onl\-  made  slight  headway.     On  the  loth  the  work  was 
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continued,  and  in  the  course  of  tlie  forenoon  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  |^ettin<T  tlirou^li.  Hurinj^  the  rest  of  the  day  we 
also  made  some  headway  to  the  south  until  the  ice  became 
impassable,  and  we  were  compelled  to  make  fast  at  10  I'.M., 
having  made  about  2  miles. 

On  account  of  the  fog  we  were  unable  to  take  any  ob- 
servation until  the  9th,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  iSi°  4S' 
north  latitude,  the  last  latitude  observation  we  made  in  the 
drift-ice. 

On  Tuesday,  the  I  ith,  we  again  proceeded  southward  by  dint 
of  arduous  labor  in  clearing  floes  and  brash,  which  often  blocked 
our  way.  At  7.30  I'.M.  we  had  to  make  fast  in  a  narrow  strait, 
until,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  we  cleared  the  obstacles  away 
and  were  able  to  proceed  to  the  southwest.  I'rogress  was,  how- 
ever, slow,  and  on  the  morning  of  August  12th  we  were  stopped 
by  a  very  awkward  floe.  We  tried  to  blast  it  away,  but  while  we 
were  at  work  on  this  the  ice  tightened  up  (juickly,  and  left  the 
vessel  imprisoned  between  two  big  floes.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours  it  slackened  again  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  we 
steamed  off  in  comparatively  fair  channels  until  12.30  I'.M.. 
when  a  floe  stopped  our  fartlier  progress.  We  had  made  9A 
miles  in  about  five  hours  this  forenoon.  Some  thin  ice  now  ap- 
peared, and  from  the  crow's-nest  we  could  see,  when  the  fog 
cleared  off  a  little  for  a  few  moments,  several  large  channels  run- 
ning in  a  southerly  direction  both  east  and  west  of  our  position. 
Besides,  we  noticed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  birds  and  small 
seals,  and  we  also  saw  an  occasional  bearded  seal  —  all  evidences 
that  we  could  not  be  very  far  from  the  open  water. 

Between  3  and  4  P.M.  we  were  released  from  the  floes  which 
had  held  us  enclosed,  and  at  5.30  I'.M.  we  steamed  off  in  a  S.K. 
direction  through  steadily  improving  ice.  The  ice  now  became 
noticeably  thin  and  brittle,  so  that  we  were  able  to  force  the 
smaller  floes.  From  5.30  I'.M.  till  midnight  we  advanced  about 
16  miles;  the  engine  was  used  as  compound  during  the  last 
watch. 

After  midnight  on  August  13th  we  steered  S.  W..then  S.  and 
S.E.,  the  ice  continuing  to  grow  slacker.  At  3  o'clock  we  sighted 
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a  ilarU  expanse  of  water  to  the  S.S.M.,  and  at  .V45  ^^'c  steered 
tliioii^'h  tile  last  ice-floes  out  into  open  water.* 

WE  WKRK  l-'RICKI  Ikhind  us  lay  three  years  of  work  and 
liardships,  with  their  burden  of  sad  thought  durinj^  the  lonjf 
ni<fhts,  before  us  life  and  reunion  with  all  those  who  were  dear 
to  us.  Just  a  few  more  daxsl  A  chaos  of  contending  feelings 
came  over  each  and  every  one.  I''or  some  time  it  seemed  as  if 
we  could  hardly  realize  what  we  saw,  as  if  the  ileep  blue,  lapping 
water  at  the  bow  were  an  illusion,  a  dream.  We  were  still  a 
good  way  above  the  eightieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  it  is  only 
in  very  favorable  summers  that  ice-free  water  stretches  so  far 
north.  Were  we,  perhaps,  in  a  large,  open  pool?  Had  wc  still 
a  great  belt  of  ice  to  clear? 

No,  it  was  real !  The  free,  unbounded  sea  was  around  us  on 
every  sidi; ;  and  we  felt,  with  a  sense  of  rai)turc,  how  the  Fratn 
gently  pitched  with  the  first  feeble  swells. 

We  paid  the  final  hoi.ors  to  our  vanquished  antagonist  by 
firing  a  thundering  salute  as  a  farewell.  One  more  gaze  at  the 
last  faint  outlines  of  hummocks  and  floes,  and  the  mist  concealed 
them  from  our  view. 

We  now  shapeil  our  course  by  the  compass  S.S.K.,  as  the  fog 
was  still  so  dense  that  no  observation  could  be  taken.  Our  plan 
was  at  first  to  steer  towards  Red  Hay,  get  our  landfall,  and 
thence  to  follow  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen  southward  till  we 
found  a  suitable  anchoring-place,  where  we  could  take  in  water, 
shift  the  coal  from  the  hold  into  the  bunkers,  and,  in  fact,  make 
the  Frtxm  quite  ship-shape  for  our  homeward  trip. 

At  7  A.M.,  when  the  fog  lifted  slightly,  we  sighted  a  sail  on  to 
port,  and  shaped  our  course  for  her,  in  order  to  speak  to  her  and 
try  to  get  some  news  of  Dr.  Nanscn  ami  Johanscn.  In  an  hour 
or  so  we  were  (juite  near  her.  She  was  lying  to,  and  did  not 
seem  to  have  sighted  us  until  we  were  close  on  her.  The  mate 
then  ran  down  to  announce  that  a  monster  ship  was  bearing 
down  upon  them  in  the  fog.     Soon  the  deck  was  crowded  with 


*  Twenty-eight  days'  work  of  forcing  this  more  or  less  closely  packed 
ice  had  brought  us  a  distance  of  i8o  miles. 
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])coplc,  and  just  as  the  ca])tain  put  his  head  out  the  l-'rani 
passed  close  u])  on  the  weatlier- side  of  the  vessel,  ami  we 
^Meeted  her  in  passini;  with  a  thundering  broadside  from  our  star- 
hoard  cannon.  We  then  turned  round  astern  of  her,  and  fired 
another  salute  to  leeward,  after  which  "hostilities"  were  ilis- 
continued.  No  doubt  it  was  a  rather  demonstrative  wa\-  of 
niakin*;  ourselves  known  to  our  countrymen,  who  were  Ixin;^ 
there  so  peacefully,  drifting  in  the  morninj^  mist,  and  probabl\- 
tliinkin^f  more  of  seals  and  whales  than  of  the  Fram.  Hut  we 
trust  that  Captain  Hotolfsen  and  his  crew  will  forijive  us  our 
overflowing  joy  at  this  our  first  meeting  with  human  beings 
after  three  long  years. 

The  vessel  was  the  galliot  Sostrcnc  (The  Sisters),  of  Tromsii. 
The  first  question  which  was  shouted  to  him  as  wc  passed 
alongside  was  this:  "Have  Nansen  and  Johansen  arrived?" 
We  had  hoped  to  receive  a  roaring  "  Ves,"  and  were  ready  to 
greet  the  answer  with  a  thundering  "  Hurrah"  and  salute;  but 
the  answer  we  got  was  short  and  sad  "  No." 

Captain  liotolfsen  and  some  of  his  crew  came  on  board  to  us, 
and  had  to  go  through  a  regular  cross-fire  of  questions  of  every 
conceivable  kind.  Such  an  examination  the\-  had  certainly 
never  been  subjected  to,  and  probably  never  will  be  again. 

Among  the  many  items  of  news  which  we  received  was  one 
to  the  effect  that  the  Swedish  aeronaut,  Engineer  Andree,  had 
arrived  at  Danes  Island,  intending  to  proceed  thence  by  balloon 
to  discover  the  North  Pole. 

Hotolfsen  came  with  us  as  a  passenger,  leaving  his  vessel  in 
charge  of  the  mate,  and  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Tromso.  We 
reshaped  our  course  about  noon  for  Red  Bay.  intending  to 
steam  from  there  to  Danes  Island  and  see  Mr.  Andree.  About 
midnight  we  sighted  land  ahead,  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  cape 
immediately  to  the  west  of  Red  IJay.  It  was  104 1  days  since 
we  last  saw  land. 

We  lay  to  for  some  time  at  this  point,  waiting  for  the  fog  to 
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it  did  not  clear,  we  steamed  slowly  westward,  taking  frequent 
soundings,  and  soon    found  ourselves,  as  we  anticipated,  right 
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in  "  Norsksmulct  "  (Norwc^Maii  Souiul),  and  procccdiii}^'  up,  \vc 
anchoret!  at  9.30  a.m.,  off  "  I  lolliciulcniasct  "  (Dutch  Capci. 
The  fojf  was  tiow  cluaird,  ami  \vc  soon  saw  tlic  stcanislii]) 
/'//;/,'■(',  of  the  Aiuhee  I^xpedition,  anil  tlie  balloon-house  ashore. 

'I'hroujfh  the  telescojje  we  could  see  thiit  our  arrival  had 
been  observed,  and  a  steam-launch  soon  came  aloni^siile  with 
Mr.  v\ndree,  the  other  members  of  the  expedition,  and  Captain 
Zachau,  of  the  /  'i>\i^o. 

Neither  C(juld  these  j^entlemen  ^ive  us  any  news  of  the  fate 
of  our  comrades.  Our  spirits  bec.ime  still  more  depressed  than 
before.  We  hail  confidently  expected  that  Xansen  and  Johan- 
sen  would  reach  home  before  us.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
to  be  the  first  to  arrive. 

We  did  not,  however,  entertain  any  serious  fears  for  their 
safety,  especially  wi.en  we  learned  that  the  Jackson  expedition 
had  spent  two  winters  in  I'ran/.  Josef  Land.  It  was  hij^hly  prob- 
able that  Di.  Xansen  and  Johansen  would  sooner  or  later  meet 
with  this  expeilition,  and  were,  perhaps,  only  waiting  for  a 
chance  of  jfcttiii'^  home.  Hut  if  they  had  not  met  with  Jackson, 
somethini,f  had  evidently  j;one  amiss  with  them,  in  which  Ciise 
they  needed  assistance,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  plans  were  soon  laid.  We  would  hurry  home  to  Tromso 
to  Ljet  reliable  information,  and.  in  case  nothing  had  been  learned 
there  either,  we  would  complete  our  coal  supply — we  were  not 
in  want  of  anythin<j  else — and  immediately  proceed  to  l''ranz 
Josef  Land,  to  make  a  search  for  them,  and,  as  we  hoped,  have 
the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  brin^ini(  them  home  to  our  expect- 
ant fatherland  in  our  own  faithful  /•><?///. 

Our  stay  at  Danes  Island  was  consequently  cut  as  short  as 
l)Ossible.  We  paiil  visits  to  the  Virgo,  saw  the  balloon,  which 
was  now  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  a  favorable  wind  would  per- 
mit of  it,  and  received  return  visits  from  our  amiable  Swedish 
friends.  Durinij  the  niyht  we  finished  taking  in  water  and 
shifting  the  coal;  the  vessel  was  ready  for  sea,  and  at  3  A.M.  on 
AuLjust  15th  the  Frain  steamed  off,  with  sails  set,  through 
Sneerenburg  liay  and  out  to  sea. 

During  the  passage  across  we  had  good  weather  and  a  fair 
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and  often  fresh  breeze,  the  vessel  making,'  j^ood  speed:  upward 
of  9^  knots. 

At  9  A.M.  on  the  19th  we  saw  tlie  first  blue  rid^'es  <»f  our 
native  mountains.  My  noon  we  si^diteil  Lo^ci.  and  at  S  r.M.  the 
north  point  of  Loppen.  Then  we  steered  into  Kv;enani;en 
Fjord,  and  anchored  off  Skjarvo  at  1  o'clock  in  the  niornini;  of 

August  20th. 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  had  fallen,  I  called  the  iloctor  and 
Scott-IIansen,  who  both  wanted  to  ^m)  ashore  with  me.  Ihit  as 
they  were  too  slow  with  their  toilet,  1  asked  Iknt/en  to  put  me 
ashore  in  the  pram,  and  was  scjon  at  the  tele^'raph  station,  where 
I  tried  to  knock  life  into  the  people  by  thundering  with  my 
clinched  fist  first  at  one  door,  then  at  another,  but  for  a  long 
time  in  vain.  At  last  a  man  put  his  head  out  of  a  window  on 
the  second  floor  to  incpiire  what  kind  of  night-prowlers  were 
making  such  a  disturbance.  It  was  the  chief  of  the  telegraph 
station  himself,  lie  describes  the  nocturnal  incident  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  Christiania  newspapers  in  the  following  pleasant 
manner: 


"  It  was  with  anything  but  amiable  feelings  and  intentions 
that  at  about  half-past  four  1  turned  out  to  sec  what  wretch 
it  was  who  was  making  such  a  lively  rattle  at  my  front  door. 
Rather  lightly  clad,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
roared  out,  'Hallo!  What's  the  matter?  Deuce  of  a  noise  to 
make  at  this  time  of  night !' 

"  A  man  dressed  in  gray,  with  a  heavy  beard,  stepped  for- 
ward. There  was  something  about  his  appearance  that  made 
me  think  at  once  that  1  had  perhaps  been  somewhat  too  hasty 
in  giving  vent  to  my  displeasure  at  being  called  up,  and  I  felt  a 
little  crestfallen  when  he  slyly  remarked, '  Yes,  that's  true;  but 
all  the  same  I  must  ask  you  to  open  the  door.  I  come  from  the 
Fraiii.'  Immediately  it  dawned  upon  me  who  it  was.  It  could 
be  none  other  than  Sverdrup.  'Coming  directly,  captain,'  I  an- 
swered, and  jumping  into  the  most  necessary  clothes,  down  I 
went  to  let  him  in.  He  was  not  at  all  aniK)yed  at  the  long 
waiting,  or  the   unfriendly   words  with  which  he  had  been   re- 
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(.(•i\i'(l.  wlu'M  lie  ^ct   fiiot   ;i;^,iin   in  liis  n.itixc  inimtr\'  aftn    the 

Idiil;    111(1    f.miMus  i  N|n(lilioii.  hut  u.is   \ri\-  kind   .iiul  j^ l-lui- 

mnrcd  uliiii  I  l)i'^'};i'«l  lii^  ]i,ir(liii\  fm  tlir  iiidriU'ss  with  uliiili  I 
li;i(l  iiitiM'd  liiin.  In  m\'  iiimo'-t  IkmiI  I  m.i<K' an  even  waniur 
apology  than  I  had  staninuTid  <iiil  in  ni\'  fii'^l  fml)an"assnu'nt. 

'•  W  lien  SviKhiip  \\a^  sfatiil.  the  th>t  (|ucsli()n  was  naturall\- 
as  to  tlu'  way  hi  liad  mint-.  Tlif)-  liad  jnst  arrived  fmni  off  tin 
loast  of  Spit/brri^cn.  (  )n  tlir  l^lh  tiny  had  ;^i>t  out  into  opru 
water,  whrrr  tluy  almost  inunrdi.itrly  nu't  with  Captain  Hotojt. 
sen,  from  'I  romso,  who  was  then'  with  his  whalinL;-shii).  Tlu-y 
had  l)r(iUL;hl  iiim  with  them.  The)'  had  next  \isited  Andree,  who 
was  about  to  jiaek  up  and  ^o  home,  and  iiad  tlun  proceeded  to 
this  plaei'.  They  had  fust  learned  from  Hotolfsi'n.  and  tluii 
from  Andree,  who  ouj^ht  to  haxc  hatl  some  of  the  latest  tiiiinL;-> 
from  N'oruax,  that  nothini,'  u.is  known  about  N.inM'U.  whom 
tiie\'  hoped  to  find  at  lioint',  .uul  the  joy  tlu')'  weri'  fiilin;^  at 
the  prospect  of  re.ichin;,^  home  soon  was  considerably  damped 
!))•  this  news. 

"'  Ah,  but  I  cm  jj;ive  )()u  news  of  Nanseii,'  said  I.  'lie  ar- 
ri\ed  at  \'ard('i  on  iNuj^ust  I  ^th,  and  is  now  at  I  lamnierfest. 
lie's  piobably  startini;  for  Tromso  to-day  in  an  I-ln^lish  yacht.' 

"'  Has  Xansen  arrived?" 

"  The  stalwart  form  bounded  up  in  a  state  (^f  excitement  rare- 
ly shown  by  this  man,  and  exclainiinj;,  '  I  must  tell  the  others  at 
once,'  he  vanished  out  of  the  door. 

"  A  moment  later  he  returned,  accompanied  by  .Scott-1  lansen, 
Hlessin^,  Moj^stad,  and  l?ent/.en,  all  of  them  perfectly  wild  with 
jo\-  at  the  latest  news,  which  crowned  all.  and  allowed  them  to  j^ive 
full  vent  to  their  exultation  at  being  once  more  in  their  native  lanil 
after  their  loni;  and  wc  arisome  absence,  which  the  uncertain  fate 
of  their  leader  and  his  comrade  would  otherwise  have  damped. 
.\iul  they  dill  rejoice  I  '  Is  it  true?  Has  Xansen  arrived?'  was 
repeated  on  all  sides.  "What  a  day  this  is.  what  joy  I  Antl 
what  a  curious  coincidence  that  Xansen  shoulil  arrive  on  the 
same  day  that  we  cleared  the  last  ice  and  steered  homeward  !' 
And  they  coiiLjratulated  each  other,  all  (juiverinjj;  with  emotion, 
these  sturdy  fellows. 
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"  III  tlic  liirl)- niiirniii<,'  two  llimiiliiiiii^  nporls  wiii'  >iultlinly 
luanl  from  tin-  Irniii,  follnwfil  by  tin-  lin^iiii;  clurrs  of  tin* 
ircu  ill  honor  of  their  iil)SLiil  c<imr.iik's.  Iht.-  iiih.ibit.mts  of 
the  pi. ICC,  who  were  fast  asleep,  were  (piite  ^t.irtleil,  and  soon 
^'ot  out  of  bed;  bnt  wlieii  it  fmall)- daw  netl  upon  tluin  tliat  it 
could  be  none  other  than  the  I'rniii,  the)'  were  not  slow  in  tinn- 
ing out  to  have  a  look  at  her. 

"As  they  anchored  here,  the  fr.i^'r.mce  of  the  new  mown  h.i>- 
was  wafted  to  them  from  the  shore,  and  to  them  it  secnieil  mar 
vellous.  'I'he  ^rien  meadows  with  their  humble  llowcrs,  and 
the  few  trees  bent  and  almost  withered  by  the  merciless  wind 
and  weather,  lookeil  to  them  so  deli^ditful  that  our  poor  island 
was  a  veritable  I'.den  in  their  eyes.  •  \'es,  to-day  they  would 
have  a  j^ood  roll  on  the  ^rass.' 

"  l''()r  the  rest.  Mother  Nature  was  as  smiling'  and  fest.illy 
arrayed  as  could  be  expected  so  late  in  the  jear  in  these  north- 
ern latitudes.  The  fjord  was  calm,  as  thou<,di  it  feared  by  the 
faintest  ripple  to  interrupt  the  tran(|uillit\-  which  enveloped  tiie 
tried  and  weather-beaten  warrior  now  resting'  upcjii  its  smooth 
surface. 

"  They  were  all  cpiite  enthusiastic  .about  the  vessel.  I  do 
not  believe  tliere  is  a  man  on  board  who  does  not  love  the 
I'rain.  Svenlrup  declared  that  a  'stronger  ami  finer  ship  had 
never  been  built,  and  was  not  to  be  founil  in  the  wide  workl  I'  " 


On  my  way  to  the  fjord  I  met  five  of  our  comrades.  Nor- 
dahl  hurried  at  once  on  board  with  the  glad  tidings,  while  the 
rest  of  us  settled  down  with  the  telegraph  manager  .irouiul  ,i 
smoking  cup  of  coffee,  which  tasted  delicious.  .\  better  wel- 
come we  could  not  have  had.  liut  it  did  not  end  with  the 
coffee  or  with  the  telegraph  manager.  Soon  the  popping  of 
champagne  corks  sounded  successively  in  the  houses  of  the 
store-keeper  and  local  magistrate,  while  the  telegraph  manager 
sent  message  upon  message  announcing  our  arrival  to  Dr.  Xaii- 
sen,  liis  Majesty  the  King,  the  Norwegi.m  (lovernment,  and  to 
relations  and  friends. 

At  lO  A.M.  we  weighed  anchor  and  set  off  to  meet  Xansen 
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and  J  ili,iiist.-ii  at  'l"n>iii->ri,  pa^Mil  {<>  tlu'  north  of  SkjatiAn, 
ami  stiMimd  Mnitli.  ( )tf  LMfstindiii  wi-  met  tlu-  sti-anur  AV/zi,'- 
llnlhinii,  with  Ukj  passi-n^'crs  on  hoard,  coniint^  from  'I'romso 
to  mill  us.  \\\-  accepted  the  offer  to  taki-  n^  in  tow.  and  .it 
"^.yo  I'.M.  the  h'rivii  ^hded  into  the  li.irhi>r  of  'riomsci.  accomp.i- 
ni«d  !()•  hnniht'ds  of  fla^'-covired  boats,  and  w.is  receivi'd  with 
clieers  and  heart \*  welcome. 

Next  day.  Au^Mist  J^th.  at  4  I'.M..  Sir  (leor^rc  H.uUii-l'oweH's 
steam-yacht  Otixrin,  uilh  l)r.  N.msi-n  and  Johansen  on  hoard, 
arrived,  .\fler  a  separation  of  sexiiiteen  months,  our  nmnbi-r 
w.is  ai^.'.in  complete,  and  the  Xorwei,'ian  IV)lar  I'.xpedition  wa-. 
once  more  united. 
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What.  then,  arc-  tlic  ivsults  ..f  tlu'  Norwc^'ian  I'ular  I'.xpcdi- 
tioti?  This  is  a  inKstioii  wliiili  the  rcailcr  mii^lit  fairl>-  cxpi-ct 
to  fiiul  ans\\iT(.'(l  lu-iv  :  but  the  scioiitific  ohscrvatiniis  l)r(>u;;lu 
back  arc  so  varicil  atul  vohimiiioiis  that  it  will  l)c  .soiuc  time 
yit  before  they  can  be  (Kalt  with  l)y  specialists  and  before  any 
'general  estimate  of  their  sii^iiificaiue  cm  l)e  formed.  It  will. 
therefore,  be  necessar\-  to  publish  these  results  in  separate 
scientific  publications;  and  if  1  now  .ittempted  to  j^ive  an  iilea 
of  them,  it  would  necess.iril>-  be  imix-rfect.  and  mi^ht  easily 
prove  misleading'.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  m)self  to  pointin;^ 
out  a  few  of  their  more  important  features. 

In  the  tir.st  place,  we  have  demonstrated  that  the  sea  in  the 
immediate  nei^diborhood  of  the  I'ole.  and  in  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Pole  itself  in  all  probability  lies,  is  a  deep  basin,  not 
a  shallow  one.  containint;  man\-  expanses  of  land  and  islands,  as 
people  were  formerl\-  inclineil  to  assume.  It  is  iirtainl>-  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  deep  chamul  which  extends  from  the  .\tlantic 
Ocean  northwanl  between  Spit/bertjen  and  (Ireeidand.  The 
extent  of  this  deep  sea  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  at  present 
easy  to  answer;  but  wi-  at  least  know  that  it  extends  .i  lon<,' w.iy 
north  of  I'ranz  Josef  L.uul.  and  lastward  rii^ht  to  the  New 
Siberian  Islands.  I  believe  that  it  extends  still  farther  east.  as. 
I  think,  may  be  inferreil  from  the  fact  that  the  more  the 
Jcaiuuttc  expedition  drifteil  north,  the  -greater  depth  of  sta  did 
they  find.  Ftjr  \'arious  reasons.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  a 
northerly  direction  also  this  deep  sea  is  of  considerable  extent. 
In  the  first  place,  nothing  was  observed,  either  durini^  the  drift 
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of  tlic  Fraui  or  during  our  sledge  expedition  to  the  north,  that 
would  point  to  the  proximit\-  of  any  considerable  expanse  of 
land ;  the  ice  seemed  to  drift  unimpeded,  particularly  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  way  in  which  the  drift  set  straight  to 
the  north  as  soon  as  there  was  a  southerly  wind  was  most  strik- 
ing. It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  wind  could 
head  the  tlrift  back  towards  the  southeast.  Had  there  been 
any  consiilerable  exi)anse  of  land  within  reasonable  distance  to 
the  north  of  us,  it  would  have  blocked  the  free  movement  of 
th.c  ice  in  that  direction.  Iksides,  the  large  quantity  of  drift- 
ice,  which  drifts  southward  with  great  rapidity  along  the  east 
coas.  of  Cireenland  all  the  way  down  to  Cape  Farewell  and 
beyond  it,  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  Such  exten- 
sive ice-fields  must  have  a  still  larger  breadtli  of  sea  to  come 
from  than  that  through  wl'.ich  we  drifted.  Had  the  Frain  con- 
tinued her  drift  instead  of  breaking  loose  to  the  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  she  would  cert.iinly  have  come  down  along  the  coast  of 
Greenland  ;  but  probably  she  would  not  have  got  close  in  to 
that  coast,  but  would  have  had  a  certain  quantity  of  ice  be- 
tween her  and  it;  and  that  ice  must  come  from  a  sea  lying 
north  of  our  route.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  (piite  probable  that 
land  may  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pole  between  the  Pole  and  the  North  American  archipelago. 
It  appears  to  me  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  multitude 
of  islands  must  extend  farther  towards  the  rorth. 

As  a  result  of  our  expedition,  I  think  we  can  now  form  a 
fairly  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  drift-ice  is  continually 
moving  from  one  side  of  the  polar  basin  north  of  Bering  Strait 
and  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and  across  the  regions  around  the 
Pole,  and  out  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Where  geographers 
at  one  time  were  disposed  to  locate  a  solid,  immovable,  and 
massive  ice-mantle,  covering  the  northern  extremity  of  our 
globe,  we  now  find  a  continually  breaking  and  shifting  expanse 
of  drift-ice.  The  evidence  which  even  before  our  expedition 
had  induced  me  to  believe  most  strongly  in  this  theory  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Siberian  drift-wood  that  is  continually  being  car- 
ried to  Greenland,  as  well  as  the  mud  found  on  the  ice,  as  it 
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could  scarcely  be  of  other  than  Siberian  orif^in.  We  found  sev- 
eral indications  of  this  kind  during'  our  expedition,  even  when 
we  were  as  far  north  as  86,  furnishin;^  valuable  imlicatioiis  as  to 
the  movement  of  the  ice. 

The  force  which  sets  this  ice  in  motion  is  certainly  for  the 
most  part  supplied  by  the  winds;  and  as  in  the  sea  north  of 
Siberia  the  prevailing  winds  are  southeasterly  or  easterly, 
whereas  north  of  Spit/ber^^en  they  are  northeasterly,  they  must 
carry  the  ice  in  the  direction  in  which  we  found  the  drift. 
From  the  numerous  observations  I  made  I  established  the  ex- 
istence of  a  slow  current  in  the  water  under  the  ice,  travel- 
ling' in  the  same  direction.  But  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  results  of  these  investi^^1tions  can  be  calculated  and 
checked. 

The  hydrographic  observations  made  during  the  expedition 
furnished   some    surprising    data.      Thus,   for    instance,   it    was 
customary  to  look  upon  the   polar  basin   as  being    filleil    with 
cold  water,  the   temperature  of  which  stood  somewhere  about 
—  i.5"C.     Conscciuently   our  observations   showing  that  under 
the  cold  surface  there  was  warmer  water,  sometimes  at  a  tem- 
perature as  high  as  -f  l'  C,  were  surprising.     Again,  this  water 
was  more  briny  than   the  water   of   the   i)olar   basin   has  been 
assumed  to  be.     This  warmer  and  more  strongly  saline  water 
must  clearly  originate  from  the  warmer  current  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (the  (iulf  Stream),  flowing  in  a  north  and  northeasterly 
direction  off  Novaya  Zemlya  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Spitz- 
berecn,  and  then  diving  under  the  colder,  but   lighter  and  less 
briny,  water  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  t'dling  up  the  depths  of  the 
polar   basin.     As  1   have  stated  in   the  course  of  my  narrative, 
this  more  briny  water  was,  as  a  rule,  warmest  at  a  depth  of  from 
20O  to   250  fathoms,  beyond  which   it  would  decrease  in  tem- 
perature, though  not  uniformly,  as  the  depth  increased.     Near 
the  bottom  the  temperature  rose  again,  though  only  slightly. 
These   hydrographic  observations  appear  to  modify  to  a   not 
inconsiderable  extent  the  theories  hitherto  entertainel  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  currents  in  the  northern  seas ;    but  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  deal  with,  as  there  is   a  great  mass  of  material, 
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and  its  further  treatment  will  clemaiul  both  time  and  i)atieiice. 
It  must  therefore  be  left  to  subsecjueut  scientific  publica- 
tions. 

Still  less  do  I  contemplate  attcmptin;^  to  enter  here  into  a 
discussion  on  the  numerous  magnetic,  astronomical,  and  meteo- 
rological observations  taken.  \\.  tiie  end  of  this  work  I  merely 
_i,Mve  a  table  showing  the  mean  temperatures  for  each  month 
during  the  drift  of  the  J'^rain  and  during  our  sledging  expedi- 
tion. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  probabl)-  be  said  that,  although  the 
expedition  has  left  many  problems  for  the  future  to  solve  in 
connection  with  the  polar  area,  it  has,  nevertheless,  gone  far  to 
lift  the  veil  of  mystery  which  has  hitherto  shrouded  those 
regions,  and  we  have  been  put  in  a  position  to  form  a  tolerably 
clear  and  reasonable  idea  of  a  portion  of  our  globe  that  formerly 
la}'  in  darkness,  which  only  the  imagination  could  penetrate. 
And  should  we  in  the  near  future  get  a  bird'.s-eye  view  of  the 
regions  around  the  Pole  as  seen  from  a  balloon,  all  the  most 
material  features  will  be  familiar  to  us. 

But  there  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  investigated,  and 
thi:^  can  only  be  done  by  years  of  observation,  to  which  end  a 
new  drift,  like  that  of  the  Frnm,  would  be  invaluable.  Guided 
by  our  experience,  explorers  will  be  in  a  position  to  equip  them- 
selves still  better ;  but  a  more  convenient  method  for  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  unknown  regions  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 
On  board  a  vessel  of  this  kind  explorers  may  settle  themselves 
cjuite  as  comfortably  as  in  a  fixed  scientific  station.  They  can 
carry  their  laboratories  with  them,  and  the  most  delicate  experi- 
ments of  all  kinds  can  be  carried  out.  I  hope  that  such  an  ex- 
pedition may  be  undertaken  ere  long,  and  if  it  goes  through 
leering  Strait  and  thence  northward,  or  perhaps  slightly  to  the 
northeast,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  observations  are  not 
taken  which  will  prove  of  far  greater  scope  and  importance  than 
those  made  bj-  us.  But  it  will  require  patience:  the  drift  will 
be  more  protracted  than  ours,  and  the  explorers  must  be  well 
equipped. 

There  is  also  another  lesson  which  I  think  our  expedition  has 
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taught — namely,  tliat  a  good  deal  can  be  achieved  with  small 
resources.  I"l,ven  if  explorers  have  to  live  in  Eskimo  fashion  and 
content  themselves  with  the  barest  necessaries,  they  may,  pro- 
vided they  are  suitably  ecjuipped,  make  good  headway  and  cover 
considerable  distances  in  regions  which  have  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  almost  inaccessible. 
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